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PEEFACE. 



THE Publisher has been kindly permitted to extract the 
following brief notice of the Author of these Tales, the 
late Mr. John Taboib Treoellas, from the third Number of 
the Journal of the Royal Institution of Ckyrnwall, 

Mr. Tregellas possessed a singular faculty of representing, 
with the most minute accuracy, those subtle distinctions of 
intonation and phraseology which are noticeable in Cornwall, 
even as between adjoining parishes. After having, for in* 
stance, indicated the differences which exist — undetected by 
any less accurate observer than himself — between the dialects 
of the two neighbouring parishes of Eedruth and St Agnes, 
he would proceed to hold an imaginary dialogue between two 
persons of those respective districts ; in which he never failed 
to clearly mark the individuality of each, to all who heard him. 
The incidents which were usually the theme of these descrip- 
tive narrations were mostly of a humorous character ; but on 
certain occasions, Mr. Tregellas shewed that he was a master 
of pathos as well as of humour. 

Humour, however, was undoubtedly his forte ; and, true as 
it is that '* a merry heart doeth good like a medicine," there 
are few Cornish folk who have not benefited from being present, 
at some time or other, at Mr. Tregellas's lectures. His Papers, 
which always drew more crowded audiences than almost any 
others at the numerous Scientific and Literary Institutions of 
the County, were generally delivered, either for some chant- 
purpose, or to aid the weakly funds of some tottering InF 
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IV PREFA.CE. 

On such occasions (and he rarely, if ever, refused his assistance 
when it was asked for) an announcement that Mr. Tregellas 
would deliver one of his Lectures never failed to produce tlie 
desired result for the impoverished exchequer : more than once 
it has been found necessary to transfer the assembled throngs 
from the room in which it had been intended that the lecture 
should be delivered, to some larger place of meeting. • 

The effect with which Mr. Tregellas spoke on these occa- 
sions was very remarkable. Himself entirely absorbed in the 
scene or event which he was depicting, his audience gradually 
became equally so ; and none who have once heard him tell a 
Cornish story will ever forget the exact truthfulness of his des- 
criptions, or the singular sway which he exercised over his 
audience. 

Nor did Mr. Tregellas restrict the exercise of his talents to 
these public occasions ; for he carried the same genial humour 
and kindhearted disposition into the relations of private life. 
His ever welcome entrance into any society was the signal for 
a new lease of enjoyment ; and here, perhaps, whilst soothing 
the leisure hours of many whose daily life was as active and 
as anxious as his own, did his faculties find their freest and 
fullest scope. 

It is true that these Tales lose much of their attraction 
when not delivered as their author alone knew how to deliver 
them ; but, as evincing a keen insight into Cornish character, 
together with an intimate knowledge of all those characteristic 
words and phrases of our rural population which are rapidly 
becoming obsolete, and as possessing a most genial humour, 
they stand far above most other attempts of the sort. 

Mr. Tregellas was a great admirer of the Arts, and an en- 
thusiastic lover of Nature in all her aspects. Birds were his 
especial delight. We have known him to stop frequently dur- 
ing a walk, and hold a long melodious dialogue with thrush or 
blackbird, with as much zest and earnestness as if he and the 
bird perfectly understood each other. 
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PREFACE. V 

Mr. Tregellas was boni at St. Agnes, (in which parish his 
family had resided for many generations), on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1792 ; and he died at Llangollen, Denbighshire, on the 
13th of March, 1863. He was buried, in accordance with his 
own written request, under a favourite yew-tree which he had 
often loved to contemplate, in the quiet little Church-yard of 
Llantisilio, on the banks of the Dee. 

It will be long before there will be another so thoroughly 
conversant with the Cornish rural population, and so wonder- 
fully capable of reproducing their most minute peculiarities. 
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PREFACE. 



THE Publisher has been kindly permitted to extract the 
following brief notice of the Author of these Tales, the 
late Mr. John Taboib Tbegellab, from the third Number of 
the Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 

Mr. Tregellas possessed a singular faculty of representing, 
with the most minute accuracy, those subtle distinctions of 
intonation and phraseology which are noticeable in Cornwall, 
even as between adjoining parishes. After haying, for in- 
stance, indicated the differences which exist — ^undetected by 
any less accurate observer than himself — ^between the dialects 
of the two neighbouring parishes of Bedruth and St Agnes, 
he would proceed to hold an imaginary dialogue between two 
persons of those respective districts ; in which he never failed 
to clearly mark the individuality of each, to all who heard him. 
The incidents which were usually the theme of these descrip- 
tive narrations were mostly of a humorous character ; but on 
certain occasions, Mr. Tregellas shewed that he was a master 
of pathos as well as of humour. 

Humour, however, was undoubtedly his forte ; and, true as 
it is that '* a merry heart doeth good like a medicine," there 
are few Cornish folk who have not benefited from being present, 
at some time or other, at Mr. Tregellas's lectures. His Papers, 
which always drew more crowded audiences than almost any 
others at the numerous Scientific and Literary Institutions of 
the County, were generally delivered, either for some charitable 
purpose, or to aid the weakly funds of some tottering Institute. 
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TBIOCtTAK. 6 

out undergoing tbe fatigue, after his day's work, of the 
tedious process of climbing the series of almost perpen- 
dicular ladders by which he ordinarily ascends from his 
toils. To miss your leap is inevitable and almost instant 
destruction; and yet I have frequently witnessed a 
violent struggle for precedence in the attempt, at the 
very brink of the terrible abyss. Of course accidents 
do iVequently occur under these and similar circum- 
stances, — indeed in the larger mines scarcely a month 
passes, without the mangled remains of some poor 
careless fellow being carried away to his simple homo 
on a door or window shutter, -^in the Tast majority of 
instances, I am grieved to think, the victim of his own 
carelessness. The poor Cornish miner's wife is never 
wholly unprepared for the ghastly surprise that may be 
borne on men's shoulders into her trim kitchen, where 
the meal is prepared for him who comes — ^but not to 
partake of it. 

But there is one source of accidents more fertile than 
all the rest put together, and that is Gunpowder ; this 
is used in largo quantities for blasting huge masses of 
rock underground, and herewith, I promise you, that 
grim sportsman Death has rare battues in the Cornish 
mines. 

The following true story (in which, in mercy to a 
British public, I have taken some liberties with the true 
Cornish dialect, in order to assimilate it as nearly as 
possible to intelligible English, without altogether de* 
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PREFACE. 



THE Publisher has been kindly permitted to extract the 
following brief notice of the Author of these Tales, the 
late Mr. John Tabois Tregellas, from the third Number of 
the Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 

Mr. Tregellas possessed a singular faculty of representing, 
with the most minute accuracy, those subtle distinctions of 
intonation and phraseology which are noticeable in Cornwall, 
even as between adjoining parishes. After having, for in- 
stance, indicated the differences which exist — undetected by 
any less accurate observer than himself — ^between the dialects 
of the two neighbouring parishes of Bedruth and St Agnes, 
he would proceed to hold an imaginary dialogue between two 
persons of those respective districts ; in which he never failed 
to clearly mark the individuality of each, to all who heard him. 
The incidents which were usually the theme of these descrip- 
tive narrations were mostly of a humorous character ; but on 
certain occasions, Mr. Tregellas shewed that he was a master 
of pathos as well as of humour. 

Humour, however, was undoubtedly his forte ; and, true as 
it is that ** a merry heart doeth good like a medicine," there 
are few Cornish folk who have not benefited from being present, 
at some time or other, at Mr. Tregellas's lectures. His Papers, 
which always drew more crowded audiences than almost any 
others at the numerous Scientific and Literary Institutions of 
the County, were generally delivered, either for some charitable 
purpose, or to aid the weakly funds of some tottering Institute. 
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" Weil, Billum and 1, '— " Who's Billum > " " Why, 
I doan't knaw his name, sure 'nough, but I've heerd 
his faather's naame was Dick Penrose, what faaled ovver 
clift a smuggling, years ago, — Billum es haafe a fool, or 
more than that, and laazy enough for a gen'leman ; — 
why they say he thrawed a gull into the say, to drown 
un, and he's the saame time a swemmin' bird, and can 
fly besides. Well, as I was goin' to say, Billum and I 
belonged together driving the edit level, 'pon haafe 
tribute, up to Wheal Squiddler. — Well, we*d got a side 
hawl bored all reaidy for the powder, and I was puttin' 
down the swabstick out of my hand j * Git a snoff ready,' 
said I, 'while I ohaarge.* 

" Well, I'd about fewer fingers deep of powder in 
the hawl, emd had beginned a ramming down the tamp- 
in' while I thoft owld Billum was gittin' the snoff ready ; 
instced of which he foached up agen me weth his 
candle in his hand, and I s'pose titched some of the 
powder weth it, for in a moment, like a flesh of light- 
ning, 'twas all bang and darkness, and away I went 
dashed in rags, and I s'pose I knacked Billum down 
'pen the rooad, and sarved un right ef I ded or wuss 
than that. 

''How fur I was knacked back into the level I 
caan't tell, but there I was, and when I beginned to 
waake like, I found myself lying down, and feeled all 
whizzy and slaipy like ; but then, thoft I, why I baan't 
killed at all,**^nor more I warn't. 
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'* The fust thing I tried to do was to git *pon my 
legs; and I ded do it too, paart of the way, and then 
'twas down agen, and rowll ; and up, and down agen, 
and rowll agen, and keept on so, I ded, and cudn't help 
it; why, thoft I, my legs baan't brok, ejidlmUgit 
up; and at laast I ded, and tried to stand and Tvaalk 
about/' (Tom fully sounded the I in walk, to the com- 
plete mystification of my guests, who, by this time, 
were manifesting considerable interest in those portions 
of the story which they could scarcely understand). 
'* Howsomever," continued Tom, " I was fo*ced to crawl ; 
at laast I ded git up, and keeped up too, and waalked too. 

«My hands wor smartin' then, and my head feeled 
as ef 'twas a drum, full of a swarm of bees. Waun of 
my eyes was knacked out, but the other was inhes 
plaace, and I was as dcef as a haddick. At laast I heerd 
'em comin' down the shaft, and then I heerd 'em spaik ; 
' Beest hurt, Tom ' ? ' Hurt ? ' said I, why I'm knacked 
in rags, and I*m as blind as a dumbledory.' " 

I was obliged to interpose here as interpreter, and 
explain that the dumbledory was the name in Cornwall 
for the insect that Collins had noticed in the fields 
around Chichester of an evening, rising 
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-*mldtt the twilight path, 



Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum." 

Tom was, by this time, so warmed to his subject, that 
he held on heedless of my interruption. 
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'"But why ever dedn't ee bring a light weth ee*? 
said I. * So we have/ said they, * theere's three candles 
burning by thy side now.' Then I'm blind/ said I, 
' so lev us go to grass, for I'm no good heere nor nowhere 
else.' * Wheere's Billum ' ? said they. * Go and see for 
un/ said I; — ' I got the wust of it/ said I, *for I was 
right before it, and Billum was behind I, so I tooked 
all of ut, and knacked Biilum down I s'pose.* When 
they corned in wheere he was, theere was the owld skulk 
gruntin' and cryin' like a great bell-wether, and at the 
saame time theere was nothin' the matter weth un, but 
aunly frightened. * Wheere ee hurt ? ' said they. Aw ! 
I'm a dead man,' said he. ' That's a lie,' said I. ' Then 
every lemb I've got es brok,' said he. ' That's another 
lie, I reckon,* said I, ' for I tooked all the blaw.* — He 
was zackly the saame when the doctor comed and looked 
un ovver, and then he towld un he was all right, and 
'twas nort {Anglici nothing) but fearfulness. 

''Howsomever, they put I into a kibble, and Tom 
Pearce weth me to howld me study, for I cudn't see, 
and up we went to grass, and theere was the doctor 
waitin'. 

''And then they helped me into the sumpman's 
house, and washed my faace and head, and then the 
doctor got to me, and cut off the pieces of fewer 
fingers what was hangin' down, and sawed up two laarge 
cuts in my head, and then they towld me that my skull 
wasn't scat at all. 
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''And he dootored iny eyes as well as he oud, but 
waun of 'em was gone, and I beared up all the pain, and 
tried to loff a bit, but I cudn't do it. 

"Then, ef you plaise, they wanted me to ride hum 
'pon planks, but no, no, said I, thenk ee all the saame, 
ef you'll waalk close to me, I'll waalk too ; I waan't 
frighten Graace into fits, (my wife es caalled Graace). 

''So I waalked hum, and 'cause I cudn't do nothin* 
up, I went to bed, but I cudn't slaip at all, 'twas too 
much pain for that ; my head keeped on all whirly like, 
and I cudn't ait no mait; but howsomever, I'm got 
better now, but I caan't see nothin' more now than a 
little spick of light 'pon the eye what's theere." 

" And now I'll tell ee what I main to do, and what 
I'm come heere upon like. The Doctor do say that I 
shall see enough weth waun eye, to drive a dunkey and 
car cawls, (sotto voce to my friends, " A donkey to carry 
coals") and how that he knawed a man what would sill 
me a dain-off waun (this was Tom's way of expressing 
asinine perfection) for fifteen shillin', and now, that es 
what I'm come heere upon." 

We assisted poor Tom in his laudable intentions, and 
he was leaving the room, when in consequence of some 
one saying, — " But what became of Billum, Tom ? " he 
returned, and brandishing his stick, replied, — 

"What's become of Billum! eset? I'll tell ee 
what's become of Billum. — I've a ben and gove he a 
putty coot to-day I have ; theere's nothin' the matter 
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weth he at all. — I went down to taalk weth nn this 
forenoon I ded. I had a booay to laid me to un. Hes 
wife es as big a skulk as he es, I reckon, for when T 
oomed in, I said, ' Well, how es Billum, Ma'tha ? * 'Aw 1 
Tora,* said she, 'Billum es a dying man, hees; and 
noan of we can find out wheere he's hurt ; he's up in his 
bed, Tom, and caan't git up, nor move in his bed, no 
more than a new-bom babby he oaan't, for pain.' 'Lev 
me go up to un,' said I. * Iss sure,' said she, and up I 
went. ' How are ee, Billum ? ' said I. ' Very bad,' said 
he. ' What's the matter ? ' said I. * I'm bad all oTver,' 
said he. ' Iss, and alto^ethir, I reckon,' said I. Then 
Billum gove a grooan. ' Laid me ovver to the bed, booy,' 
said I, and so he ded. ' Have ee got money from the 
club ? ' said I. * Eight shillin' a week,* said he. * For 
doin' nothin',' said I. 'Aw, dear! aw, dear ! ' said he, 
and then he grooaned agen. Weth that I got howld of 
the bed-cloose, and off weth 'em in a moment, and then 
I thrawed to un as hard as I could weth this heere stick ; 
aw, my dear ! he skipped like a grasshopper, and away 
he jumped, and holloaed, and runned, and I thrawing to 
un ovver the legs, or wherever I could catch un, and I 
never left un nuther tell he said he'd go to work to- 
morraw. 

" And so good hevenin' to ee all agen, and thenk ee 
too. Aw ! I've cured Billum, I have, and no mistaakc.'' 
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ROM Mithian^ came a miller sly, 

His name was Mealy-due, 
And to St. Ann's ^ he came to tell 
A tale he swore was true. 



This miller was a hoaxing blade, 
And dearly loved a joke, 

Just like the other Miller (Joe), 
Whose book delights the folk. 

The Mithian miller now arrived 
Began, with solemn air. 

To spin a most terrific yam 
About a Yellow Beab. 



' A small hamlet in the north part of St. Agnes parish. 
3 St. Agnes, pronounced St. Ann's. 
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A host of miners thronged around 

To hear the story out, 
And with 'em Captain William Peard, 

To know what 'twas about. 

"The Beer," says Mealy-due to Peard, 

" Es laarger than a hoss, 
He landed fiist at Perran sands, 

From farrin paarts across. 

''He must have comed right ovver say, 

And 'tes the laargest Beer, 
That ever any man ded see ; 

Aw ! Captain Peard, my dear ! 

" He es the ugliest, fiercest Beer, 

Of all that es of Beers, 
A yallow pois'ning waun he es. 

Aw ! have a care, my dears ! 

'Tor ef he blaws hes gashly breath, 
Upon ee waunce like that (jbUncs), 

You're gone for ever in a wink. 
Duffed desmal like, and flat. 

"You've fust five whirls aroun' and roun*, 

Exackly like a whem, 
Three jumps, — and then the job es done, 

You're stiff in every lemb. 
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''He*ve killed two hunderd cheldam dead, 

That I can sweer es trae; 
I seed'n clunk waun cheeld myself. 

Aw loar ! what shall us do ! 

" He tooked the cheeld athurt the back, 

And weth waun desmal squat, 
He tore the babby lemb from lemb, 

Then ait'n like a cat. 

''The cheeld's poor faather, and two more, 

Keept shuttin' stone and bale, 
But that he minded nothin' — no. 

He never moved hes tail. 

" They might as well have fulled their guns 

Weth daugh, or like that theere. 
And shut agen the hedge, as 'twas 

To shut agen that Beer. 

" But now he's coming to Church-town 

More cheldurn to devour. 
He's such a monster he could ait 

Five hunderd in an hour.'' 

The Captain listened to the tale 

With horror and affright, 
And thus the gathering crowds addressed. 

Their courage to incite. 
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'' We oaaa't stand this, ef we be men, 

To see our oheldum deer 
Tear lemb from lemb, and their hearts' blood 

Sacked by a fUrrin Beer. 

"Aw! lev, us rise, — Aw! lev us rise, 

Mj nibours lev us rise, 
We'll kill the monster ef we can. 

Or teer out boath hes eyes. 

" Lev ev'ry man that es a man. 

And ev'ry booy that es, 
As laarge as little men, git armed, 

' Tes murder as it es. 

" We'll arm ourselves weth ugly things, 
Stooanes, biddixes, and boords. 

And picks, and gads, and showls, and dags, 
And bagonetts and swoords. 

" Then lev us go in millyons down 

To Dirtypool ^— ^and mind. 
Up to Wheal Kitty * arterwards, 

Where thousands we shall find." 



1 Part of the suburbs of St. Agnes. 2 A Mine adjoining St 

Agnes. 
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So off to Dirtypool the throng 

Of Cousin Jackm went, 
Up to Wheal Kitty, where they stopped, 

As if hy one consent. 

Then Captain Peard so eloquent, 

A fresh speech did commence, 
Hemarkable for energy 

And its uncommon sense. 

"Lev all your hinguns idle stand, 

Lev noane to work be found, 
Doan't lev a kibble down a shaft, 

Nor lev a whom go round. 

" Boath tutwork men and tributers. 

And halvaners, I say. 
Lev every man that es a man. 

Come foath weth me to-day. 

Be quick and turn up every reck. 

Lev all your buddies go. 
Tour trunks and covers never mind. 

To-day it must be so. 

"Tour cobbin' hammers weth ee bring, 

Caall up the deffurnt coors, 
And every stem*man lev un come. 

And they upon the floors." 



\ 
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Kow when the marshalled host so strong. 

To Goonlaze Downs* did reaoh, 
Peard, like a valiant General, made 

Another warlike speech. 

" All you what knawed what sodgering was 

When you belonged unto 
The great say fencibles, shaw now 

What Cornish blood can do. 

" And tho* you're owld, — dick-handed some, 

You'll fight, I*m sure you will, 
You all wor sodgers — ^so you wor, 

And do be sodgers still. 

** Now my dear men, faall in, faall in, 

I main they to the right, 
And keep they theere upon the lift, 

All pleasant like and tight. 

'* Keep all together, — and be sure. 

Lev no man run away, 
We'll shaw ourselves a living waall 

Of fightin* men to-day. 

" And now my dears, squeeze hum, squeeze hum, 

To t'other end now do, 
A raw of faathers lev us be, 

That nothin' can go through. 

II ■ II ■»»^— ^-^.^i^»— ^«i— ^— i»^«^^ 

* Near St, Agues. 
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** Ten thousan' of us fightin' hard 

To saave our darling dears. 
Be bowld cumrades, I say be bowld, 

And faace a thousan' Beers. 

" When nigh the Beer shut boath your eyes, 

(But nigh us now he esn't), 
Doan't think upon the things what es, 

But think 'pon things what's pleasant. 

" Cheer up ! cheer up ! and courage taakc, 

A desmal time 'twill be, 
Some must be killed we knaw, by coose, 

And some by coose go free. 

" Lev they that hare got biddixes, 

And dags, and things like that, 
Go right before the other men. 

To give un the fust scat. 

" And now my dears, when I do say 

Go/oathe, — lev every man 
Cry out Gofoathe, and sure enough. 

Then Gofoathe all you can. 

'' Then stap by stap, and side by side, 

(It maakes my blood run cowld), 

We'll shaw to every glazing eye, 

We're bo widest of the bowld. 

c2 
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" That we doan't caare for furrin Beers, 

Nor nothin' 'neath the moon. 
To shaw our sperrits, lev us pitch 

The laast new berrin* tune." 

Then in array of battle marched 

These Totles full of fear, 
Declaring that they would destroy 

This child-destroying Bear. 

They were no soldiers of the line, 

Because no line they had, 
But higgledy-piggledy as they went. 

They looked an awkward squad. 

O'er shoading-heaps and pooks of turves, 

They stumbled as if blind, 
(And blind, no doubt, most of them were, 

Por fear the Bear they'd find). 

Great Captain Peard, like Ajax brave. 

Kept bawling in the rear, 
" Hurraw ! my bo widest of the bowld, 

Aw ! never seem to fear." 

But lo I a horseman now appears, 

They know him at first sight, 
*' Tes Doctor Chaarlcs ! »^'tcs Doctor Chaarles ! " 

They cry with all their might. 

^ The Village Surgeon. 
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Now ''Doctor Chaarles," who knew tho joke, 

Pats on a serious face, 
Consents to be their leader too, 

And every danger face. 

" Doan't lev us, Doctor Chaarles,*' they said, 

**No, — you we musn't loss, 
He caan't touch you — we're sure he caan't, 

Up on that gurt hoy hoss. 

"But ef to you he shud come up, 

Doan't turn yourself about, 
"We'll faall upon un, scores of us. 

And squat the life of 'n out." 

The Doctor chanced to know the spot 

To which the DOG had crept, 
And there he led this coward lot, 

All trembling as they stept. 

The doctor fearlessly approached 

The object of affright. 
And kindly succoured the poor brute. 

Which could not bark nor bite. 

Nor bark nor bite — say why, — because 

A muzzle held his snout, 

But BoW'VOW, muzzled as he was. 

Was sadly knocked about. 

c 3 
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The Doctor, philocynic man, 

(I've coined a word to suit), 
Instead of murdering the poor beast, 

Unmuzzled soon the brute. 

While at a distance 6hi\ 'ring stood, 

The army in dismay, 
*Tis true some thought they'd face it out, 

But more would run away. 

" Aw ! Doctor Chaarlcs cs bowld indeed, 
He must be maazed or drunk. 

He's feer'd for nothin*, — zackly so, 
He've goy'n drugs to clunk. 

'' The drugs will sure to maake un slaip. 
Aw ! how he ventures foath. 

And out of the great head of 'n 
He's pulling ev'ry tooth.*' 

Now " Doctor Chaarles " was pleased to find 
Tray*8 hurt not much to fret him. 

And so, without the army's help, 
At liberty he set him. 

The fears which awed the stoning crowd 
Oft made them miss their mark. 

So, — tho' much frightened, not much hurt. 
Tray's home before 'twas dark. 
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Now hark — the sounds of victory 

Are heard from end to end. 
As to Church-town these conquerors 

Their martial footsteps bend. 

The Bells rung out right merrily, 

Loud shrieked the piercing fife, 
Jewsharps and fiddles helped to give 

The dance more fun and life. 

These men of valour I opine, 

Would frightened be and queer. 
If for their partner in the dance, 

They found a *' YallowBeer." 



THE 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IT appears to mo desirable that I should trouble my 
readers with the following explanation touching 
my tale of the " Queen's Washing Day." 

In our village their lived an industrious little miner 
whom I will call Jacky Dean. He ultimately became 
the Captain of a mine of some importance, and was 
familiarly addressed as " Cap*n Jacky.*' Now Cap'n 
Jacky, although somewhat unimportant in his manner, 
well knew what he was about, and lived long enough 
to become a man of some mining note and importance. 

About fifty years ago, when I was a boy, I enter- 
tained extraordinary notions of Jacky's position in the 
world, from the supposition that he had really been to 
that wonderful place, London; added to which, I be- 
lieved, in common with other boys, that he had there 
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met, face to face, suoh a wonderful personage as the 
rsal King of all England, and I don't know how many 
gold-laced real admirals, &c. 

I also shared the general impression that Captain 
Jacky had not only seen the King, but that the £ing 
had reallf/ spoken to him, and had intended asking him 
to dinner, but had excused himself from this particular 
act of courtesy, by stating that it was ''The Queen's 
Washing Bay," and that Her Majesty never entertained 
company on that day. 

Time rolled en, but Captain Jacky's story never 
rolled out of my head, so that whenever I publicly 
attempted (which I frequently did) to set forth the 
peculiarities of my fellow-countrymen, I endeavoured, 
then and there, to set forth the peculiarities of such a 
man as Captain Jacky, under such peculiar circum- 
stances. 

About ten years ago I had promised to give the 
Liskeard Literary Institution one of my papers on 
"Cornish Peculiarities," and was seated in a private 
room at the then Webb's Hotel, looking over my lecture 
notes, when Captain Dean was announced, and when 
ushered in, he thus commenced his address to me in 
rather an angry tone. — "I've heerd, Maaster T'egellus, 
that you are agoin' to give a lecture heere to-night in 
the Town Hall, and I*ve heerd too that you are goin to 
say somefin' about me ; now mind what I say, I'll go 
to thickey lecture, I will, and ef you do say any- 
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thing about me theere, I'll git up in the middle of the 
congregation, and tell 'em all 'tes a lie what you said, 
— iss I will ! " 

"But, Captain Dean/' I replied, "didn't you tell 
us at home, when you returned from London that time, 
that the King and you were very good friends, and that 
you had walked about with him, arm in arm, and that 
he had excused himself from asking you to dine with 
him, because you called on him on a washing day ? " 

" Now," said the Captain, " I'll tell ee all about it, 
and how it was, and nothin* more ; — ^I found out a way 
to thraw a line from a ship when she was in daanger 
off a lee shore, and I got some gen'lemen to write to 
the Admurlty about it and to tell 'em so ; and then I 
had a letter from 'em to come up, and up I went, and 
went to the Admurlty bo, and towld 'em my plans, and 
taalked weth fowr or five Admurls theere too ? but they 
said my plan wasn't a new waun, and that they had 
heerd it before, and when they axed me about my ex- 
penses and that, and they maade that all comfortable, I 
went around Lunnon to see the grand plaaces what's 
theere, and then I went hum. — And now, thoft I, as I 
was ridin' along 'pon the cooach, when I do come hum I 
must say somefin' oncommon to 'em about Lunnon, and 
about the Admurls, and I must tell 'em I've seed the 
Kinfff or else 'twill be all a laughter ag'inst me; and 
then I maade up in my mind to say what I said to 'em 
about the King and Queen and that, and how 'twas 
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washing day when I caalled, and how I couldn't be 
axed to denner for it, and all that ; for doan't ee see, ef 
I towld 'em I had denner weth the Xing they'd want 
to knaw all about it, and that I couldn't tell ; and ef I 
towld 'em I dedn't see the King they'd have laughed 
upon me for a fool, and that I thoft would never 3o, 
after I had ben to Lunnon. And that theere's the truth 
of it, Maaster 'Gellus ; 'twas wicked in me I knaw, but 
I couldn't beer to be laughed upon, and that theere's my 
raison for doin' it, but I'm sorry for it now, and have 
ben so for 'eers, 'cause 'twas a lie and decait." 

The Captain accompanied me to the Lecture, and 
appeared to be highly amused with it, and I noticed 
that, in spite of his protest, he was most vociferous in 
his applauses whenever the subject of "The Queen's 
Washing Day " was introduced. 



IT was in or about the year 1 808, that the inhabi- 
tants of our little quiet village were somewhat 
excited by a report that Captain Jacky Dean had 
received a letter from the King requesting his attend- 
ance at the Admiralty to explain some improvement 
which he had, or fancied he had, discovered touching 
the safety of our shipping. You might then have seen 
small groups of gossips continually forming and dis- 
persing, from whom would escape such sentences as "Iss 
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ef the King do taake a fancy to un, (viz., to Captain 
Jacky) hes fortin es maade." — " I s'pose he'll ride to 
Lunnon 'pon a cooach and fowr hosses all the way.'* — 
"And have hes life insured, of coose ! " — " 'Tes a week's 
ride for un night and day." — "I wonder ef Cap'n Jacky 
will git the King to taake a shaare in our Bal, or to rise 
our Tower a bit hoyer, or to put a Organ into our Church, 
like they have to Truraw, or have our Passon's piotur' 
painted and gilted, and hanged up in the Church, or 
what will a do for us, I wonder ? '' — And many other 
such speculations were indulged in. Captain Jacky 
(who never measured five feet high) was looked on as a 
rising man among us, and even his familiar nods (many 
of which had previously passed unnoticed) were now 
highly valued. 

Captain Jacky's letter from the Admiralty contained 
a sufficient remittance for his journey, and the whole 
parish were also ready to help him, if needed, in this 
great undertaking ; so that between us he was soon ready 
to be on his journey. The general recommendation of 
his friends to insure his life I heard was effected. The 
journey was performed as far as Truro (about 10 miles) 
on foot, Captain Jacky carrying a bundle of sundries, 
which were first tied up in a large handkerchief, and 
then tied around Jacky's neck, the bow thereof taking 
a very distinguishable position just under his chin; his 
dress was a jacket of coarse grey cloth, a red cloth 
waistcoat, and a pair of tick trowsers, which trowsers 
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were turned up about four inches at the bottom, thereby 
displaying a pair of blue stockings, and a pair of stout 
shoes, well clasped with bright brass clasps. 

Jacky was not encumbered with any great coat, nor 
do I think that at the time of this chronicle there were 
more than three great coats in our parish, namely, one 
claimed by the Parson, another by the Doctor, and the 
other by the Squire. 

Many real tears were shed at the parting, nor would 
it have been a difficult matter for the Captain to hare 
joined therein, but methinks I see him now, screwing 
up his courage to the highest possible pitch, and in an 
unmistakeable peculiarity of his voice, shouting as loud 
as ho could screech, *' Well, 'twaan't do to stop heere no 
longer like this you knaw ; I must go, cumraades ! iss, 
go I must. Tom Langdon will go weth me as fur as 
Truraw, and he'll tell ee how I got theere. Good bye, 
my dears. I caan't keep on spaiking to ee, I caan't; 
doan't ee cry, noane of ee. I've a good dail to do, and 
a good way to go, you knaw. My life will be insured, 
so I hop' to come back to ee agen, and tell ee 'bout 
deffurnt countries and deffurnt things what I've a seed. 
I'm going to sarve my King and country, I am, but I 
baan't goin' for no sodger, nor shaan't go for norra waun, 
ef they ax me. Keep up your sperrits, my dears, all of 
ee and ev'ry waun of ee. Be as comfortable as you 
can to waun another, my dears. Fare you well, my 
dear — dear sweet sights." This he could only say ir 
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almost a whisper, and away went Captain Jacky and his 
comrade Tom Langdon. 

I never heard how the Captain reached Truro, as 
Langdon did not return to tell us, but enlisted as a 
soldier in London. 

About three weeks after Captain Jacky's departure, 
news had reached us that he would return the following 
day, which caused considerable confabulations and some 
anxiety, and in the evening forty or fifty persons 
might be seen near Captain Jacky's door, which number 
gradually decreased, so that soon after nine o'clock the 
coast had become clear, each having promised before they 
departed to be there again early the next morning. 

Captain Jack returned about midnight, and retreated 
quietly to bed. By about eight o'clock the next morning 
his friends began again to assemble near his door, and 
by about ten, the Captain made his appearance, to re- 
ceive many kind congratulations and several vociferous 
cheers. Finding much questioning was rather disagree- 
able, and having previously concocted his harangue, he 
availed himself of a heap of ashes, &c., to raise himself 
to a proper elevation, when he commenced an address to 
us, to about the following effect : — " Now then, cum- 
raades and all of ee, I towld ee afore I went away, 
that when I corned hum, I'd tell ee all about the King, 
and what I seed besides. Ef I hadn't a good dail of 
bowldness and courage I couldn't have a done what I 
have a done ; but howsomcvor, I had boath of it, and 
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I've a done all that I've gone upon, and heere I am all 
clain-off agen^ and baan't hurt a bit, in eyes nor lembs. 
When I clembed upon the cooach^ I got in among the 
boxes and things, and keeped on aiting 'tel I faalled to 
slaip, and that's the way to travel; and I was aiting 
and drinking, and slaiping, and doing nothin* else, for 
three or fowr nights and days. At laast we stopped to 
a laarge public house in Lunnon caalled the sign of the 
Gk>wlden Gross, Cheering Gross, and theere they'll sarve 
ee (ef you got your best clooas on) as ef you wor 
the biggest gen'leman in the land, they will. They 
sarved I so I knaw, and put me to slaip in a rud bed 
and coortins, weth a flowery clath 'pon the floor, and 
raal chainy for dome things to washy in, and dain whit 
claths to wipe in, and so much soap as you mind to have. 
I weered my best clooas ev*ry day, so I s'pose they 
tooked me for a rail gen'leman. I most forgot to tell 
ee that when Tom Langdon and I got to Truraw, Tom 
beginned to cry, and said he wud go weth me ; no thee 
shaan't, said I; but next moamin, when we got up 
by Probus,^ thcerc was he a waalking, and axed to ride, 
and a ded too, and I paid paart for un, and ded so agen 
and agen, at laast he got to Lunnon too, and now, 
said I, Tom, thee must look out for thyself, and so a 
ded, and went for a sodger, — he was six foot two, and 
they towld un he'd be a serjeant soon. 



1 A Village about iiyc miles east of Truro. 
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'' Well, now then ! as I was a goin' to say, consaming 
our breakfast in Lunnon the fast time. Tom and I had 
a paarting breakfast boath together afore we paarted, and 
we were shawed into the laargest paarlor you ever seed 
in your life, and there wa8 a breakfast sure 'nough. Aw 
my dears ! hot buttered caakes, and tooast, and shuggar, 
and raw milk, and everything else. 'Lev us ax for 
craim and tri-kle,' said Tom. 'I waan't,* said I. *I 
will,' said Tom, and ded too ; but they cudn't maake 
out what he said I reckon, for they only loffed, and 
never broft it. 

"Ev'ry Tender what's theere, my dears, es a rail 
gen'Ieman to look upon, mostly passons, I reckon, or 
they've got their clooas, and they're like 'em too 'bout 
their thro'ts. 

"Well, I knawed 'twas time for I to go to the Ad- 
murlty, and so I ded too, and wasn't afeard a bit nuther, 
I wasn't. When I come theere, theere was a sodger 
waalking up and down afore the door weth a shining gun 
and bagonet 'pon hes showlder to keep the booys away, 
'What's your name,' said he. 'I'm caalled Captain 
Dean,' said I. ' Waalk up,' said he, and so I ded. Aw 
my dears ! Aw ! ef you had but seed 'em, scores and 
scores of Admurls, weth their hats and cooats gowld all 
ovver. 

"And all the he paart of the Royal Family wor 
theere, I reckon, and scores beside, I blaw. The King 
cs heere, I s'pose, thoft I, and which es he, I wonder; — 
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at laast I seed un ovver nigh by the door, weth a whit 
flowery head and a pig tail. I knawcd un by Mally 
Phelleps' pictur of un in her hall. * 

"And now, cumraades, I'm goin' to give ee a word 
or two of device about the King ; heer what I say to ee, 
and 'tend to it too, for I're a seed un, and are very well 
acquainted weth un too, and knaw all about un too. 
We always thoft, you knaw, that the King's arms 
worn't like our arms at all, but that waun was a lion 
and t'other was a unicorn, but howsomever, we maade a 
missment, 'tcs no such thing as that 'tall; no — hes 
arms are zackly like ours, my dears, and nothin' moore, 
but flesh, and blood, and bones, and out str'ight like 
that." (Suiting the action to the word and exhibiting 
his own arms.) 

" I axed waun of the Tenders what I shud say to 
the King ef I shud see un ; so up I went to un, ' How 
d'ee do,' your Majesty,' said I, and gore un my hand, 
' How d'ee do,' said he, and loffed, and then I loflPed too, 
and then they all loffed. 

" Howsomever, the Admurls, and the rest, and T, 
had a good dail of taalk about our consarns what I whs 
'pon, and then they towld me to come to 'em agen to- 
morraw twelve o'clock, and so I ded; and theere I seed 
the King agen standing out nigh the door, and I spok' to 
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un agen, I ded. Well, then the King beginned to feel 
an nncommon taking for me, a ded, and aafter the Ad- 
murls and the rest of the Royal Family had done weth 
me like, the King comed up to mo to shaake hands, and 
then he axed me to go for a waalk.. ' Will ee go for a 
waalk, Cappen Dean,' said he. ' Weth all my heart,' 
said I. 'Come along then,' said he, and he tooked 
howld of my arm, and away we went out into waun of 
hes great fields weth trees and pools in 'em, ' and there 
wor hundreds of sodgers rawed along like onions 'pon 
straw, and there was all the trumpeters, and drummers, 
and they, a waitin' for un. ' Strick up a tune,' said he, 
and so they ded. * Will ee have some more,' said they, 
'Iss, give me another tune,* said he, and so they ded. 
And then the King and I went 'round the town to see 
the shops. Well ! at laast the King and I wor uncom- 
monly thick and comfortable, we wor. 

" Well ! the time comed at laast for I to come hum, 
I'd got to go away 'pon the Tuesday, so I went down 
to wheere the King was, to a plaace caalled Winsor, *pon 
the Monday, to say fare-you-well to un, and to ax 
un 'bout havin' some shaares in our Wheal Squiddler. 
' What's your naame,' said a sodger what was standing 
to the door. ' Cappun Dean,* said I, for the King towld 
me to say so. ' Waalk in Cappun,' said the sodger, * the 

King es up steers,' said he, and up I went into the 

■- -■,■..■■■■ ■- — ^ 
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paarlor, and thecre was the King a waitin' for mo. * How 
d'ee do ? ' said he. 'How d'ee do?' said L 'What will 
ee have to drink?' said the King. 'A mouthful of rum/ 
said I. ' Zackly so/ said he. And weth that he went 
to a cupboard and tooked out a body of traade, sure 
'nough ; wine, and brand}^ and rum, and gin, and biskies, 
and caakes, and apples, aw! such a sight of it. 'Thraw 
to un/ said he, and thraw to un we ded too, and got 
quite cheerful, we ded, and singed a bit, boath of us ; 
but the King es a poor singer, and a smaall drinker afore 
denner, and I reckon the Queen (that's the naamo of 
hes wife) es raather purtickler, for he had awnly waun 
glass of brandy and trikle' and two glasses of rum then, 
and that was all he had, 'cause 'twas afore denner, he 
said. 

'* ' When are ee goin' hum,' said he. ' To*morraw,* 
said I. Aw ! I thoft he wud have cried, I ded. ' To- 
morraw,' said he, ' to-morraw, aw dear I ' said he, 
' that's a poor job ; to-morraw, aw dear ! aw dear I 
then you caan't have no denner here to day,' said he, 
* for 'tes our washin' day,' said he, ' and the Queen waan't 
never have no comp'ny 'pon a washin' day, come who 
may, and I believe,' said he, * 'tes a laargo wash to-day 
too. Taake another glass of rum,' said he, and so I 
ded. 'Put some biskies in your pocket,' said he, 'for 
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the cbeldum, and so I ded ; and then I had a drap of 
brandy and trikle, and then I corned away. 

" The Queen es too purtickler weth un by haaf, and 
she wudn't lev nn have no shaares in Wheal Squiddler. 

'* Now that's all I got to say 'bout she, and as for 
the King, that's all I knaw 'bout he. 

'* The town of Lunnon es the laargest town I ever 
seed in my life, and you'd see thousands of people theere 
weth their best clothes up every day, and their shops 
es three times as big as our church, and you cud put all 
our housen in the middle of waun of their churches ; I 
went into waun, and when you are in un, 'tes like as ef 
you wor in a haig shill, as laarge as haaf the world, and 
round 'pon top like a haig ; they caall un Saint Paul's, 
and he'll tell your fortin for ee in a whisper for six- 
*pence, while you set down in a gurt round room." 
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SOME bards may strike a glorious tunc 
In praise of woman or the moon ; 

Or dim your eye *bout war or love, 
A wounded deer or dying dove ; 
Some weave a dirge on mouldering bones, 
And some upon a heap of stones, 
But I'll write something new, I'm thinking. 
About Dan Daddow and Jim Jinkin, 
And what befell them verse I'll put in, 
And the uncertainties of '' shutting.'* 

All sporting tales they'd heard with doubt, 
Says Dan to Jim, " We'll And 'em out, 
A gun or musket we will borraw, 
And shutting go all day to-morraw." 

As both agreed, away they went, 
And many a weary hour they spent, 
And many slips had they and scrambles, 
And many scratches from the brambles. 

pa 
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Betaming homeward cold and tired, 
Their sport a blank, their gun unfired. 
Says Jim to Dannel Daddow, — ** Dan," 
And thus Jim's sage remarks began, 
'' All they that shut, both great and small, 
And bring hum gaamc cs liards all ; 
Theere's they theere birds no man can hit 'em, 
Nor can ee, Dannel, ever git 'em, 
For only lev *em see your eyes. 
They flop their wings and ' w^ay they flies, 
And when a bird es flying sim-me, 
"No man 'pon eerth can shut un, Jimmy ; 
For 'fore the gun es to your showlder 
And you are grawed a little bowlder. 
He's gone olain ofl^, and out of sight." 
" ' Tes zackly so," says Dan, " you're right, 
But as we are for shuttin' come, 
We'll try the church-yard 'fore go home. 
The disles 'pon the hedge I'll see through. 
And try ef I can git my knee through, 
I'll look all *roun' the tower, — and 'roun' 
The church," — "Aw, Dannel! Dannel! clucky down 
And crib your flent ; not much you need'n, 
I've seed a bender, Dan ! — I've seed'n. 
Hes eyes are zackly like two watches, 
I doan't care nothin' for our scratches ; 
Now put dry powder in the pan. 
We'll shut un, Dannel, ef we can ; 
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Doan't be affeard, my dear, be bowld, 
Nor doan't ee shaake so, ef you're cowld. 
Now hark ee, Pannel ! — aunly listen, 
The bird's so laarge, thee cassn*t miss un ; 
Keep up your heart, doan't mind hes size, 
Nor doan't be frightened weth hes eyes. 
Aw ! dosn't shaake so. Pan, be bowlder, 
And tie the gun up to your showlder. 
Then rest un 'pon the hedge, my dear ! 
Hat off, you knaw, — and never fear; 
Bight through the disles foach your gun, 
And stank upon my back, my son. 
And doan't forgit to say your graace. 
And mind your aim and mind the plaace ; 
And when your gun have got feer play. 
Shut boath your eyes and fire away." 

The gun was fired, — ^the owl fell wounded, 
And Pan from Jimmy's back was grounded ; 
And though not injured by the fall. 
Was sadly frightened — that was all : 
Nor did their fright or fears abate. 
When they discovered, — ^now too late,— 
That they had shot, what shoot they shouldn't, 
And to prevent it now they couldn't. 
There lay an owl with outstretched wings, 
His eyes and claws seemed dreadful things. 
Their former boldness all had fied. 
And Dan to Jimmy gravely said, 
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"Aw, Jimmy dear ! — Aw, Jimmy dear ! 

"What ever have we shut to heere. 

We're lost and gone, — aw, lev lis run ! 

I wish we'd never seed the gun ; 

It zackly like a bird ded seem, 

But we've a shut A CHERRYBEAM ! ! ! 

I've seed hes pictur' 'pon the slat', 

Haaf a hanjull, — haaf a cat; 

But in hes pictur' you waan't find, 

Hes legs, nor any paart behind ; 

For out of sight thaise things they keep, 

Beca'se they'll cut hes pictui' cheap ; 

But we've a stopped hes flyin*, Jimmy, 

For which he never will forgi* we. 

Aw no ! we're gone ! we ar'n't down heere, 

We're brokkun buddies, Jimmy dear ! 

And who do knaw wheere we'll be put to. 

But wom't he like a bird to shut to? 

They shuts are in, and theere they'll stay, 

Aw Jimmy ! Jimmy ! come away. 

That es ef we can waalk a bit. 

We'll tri/ from this heere plaace to git. 

And to the Passon's go to — eh ? 

That es ef we 'pon eerth can stay, 

And able for to spaik out clear. 

And ef the passon he will hear. 

But tesn't so. — Aw I ef he wud, 

But we doan't look like flesh and blood* 
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Aw Jimmy t dosn't touch tho gun, 
And lev the shuts theere cv'ry waun, 
Aw ! ef the Fassou wud he kind. 
And say things pleasant to our mind ; 
And ef ho can hut he our friend. 
This ugly joh might pleasant end; 
Ef he wud say, no hurt we meant. 
And tho' we're fools, we're innycent, 
That we ar'n't shutting men indeed. 
And Cherryheams wo never seed ; 
And taalk like in a pleasant way, 
T s'pose we shaan't be sperrits, — eh ? " 

The Parson, tho* a merry man, 
Most gravely heard the tale from Pan, 
And whether then from love of fun. 
Or hatred of the poacher's gun. 
Declared, as penance for their crimes. 
That they must dip themselves three times. 

"You wretched poachers! — see that pool. 
Therein your bodies you must cool. 
Nor move from thence till break of day ; 
And if my orders you obey, 
Nor e'er again will touch a gun, 
I then will see what can be done. 
But my advice there'll be no luck in, 
Unless you give yourselves a ducking." 

Straight to the pool they ran and stripped, 
And through the ice they boldly dipped, 
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And when the penance they had done, 
And Parson had enough of fun, 
They came out shaking, dripping, shivering. 
As dogs which have been thrown a rivdr in ; 
And homeward slunk in doleful plight. 
A crowd collecting at the sight. 
Took pity on their wretched case. 
And raised a fund upon the place ; 
When Pan and Jim began to bawl, 
"We shaan't be sperrits arter all." 



I 



§xmmtx's Cat atiJr §uxs. 



I'VE sung of fiction, and I've sung of facts, 
ril now sing Jim Chegwidden and his acts. 
Jim was a miner and a decent lad, 
Could beat a borer, or could drive a gad, 
Yes,--Jim bad gumption, few could take him in, 
Or, as we miners have it, "Jim knew tin."* 
Jim hated lies — at least professed to, 
And thought that truth was always best too ; 
He also thought of Hughy Tonkin's lies 
"Which Hugh had told last night to Tom Trezise 
About large cities he had been to, 
And miles of pilchards he had seen too ; 
And for a soldier he had served the king ; 
"I'm sure," said Jim, "'twor no such thing, 



> This phrase no doubt originated from the great difficulty 
in discovering tin ores, when minutely and sparingly 
disseminated through the matrix,-^hence the highest 
compliment tliat one miner can pay to another is, " Iss. 
now, he do Hnaw tin." 



] 
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What h0f to Bhat the cannons fuU'd weth powder, 
And maake 'em roar like thunder, awnly louder; 
Towld of a man who'd sldvyerB in his head, 
By coose, ef that was true, the man was dead." 
" I've seed a pig," said Hugh, " a rail bender, 
Car' 'pon hes back a box — 'twas full of tender,* 
(" But Pigs," thought Jim, " was never maade to work, 
The awnly thing they're fit for, es for pork.") 
" I've licks by millions hum, — ^I have," said he, 
" Laarge as my legs — that I can swear they be." 

Thought Jim, ** Such things as these can never be. 
But heere comes Sampy Sandoc, I'll ax he." 
" Good hevening Sampy, how dost do ? " 
"Clever, cumraade," said Sampy, "how be you?" 
'Tm braave," said Jim, "but Sampy, 'tes too bad, 
That Hughy Tonkin, Sampy, lies like mad." 
Said Sampy, "Jimmy, do'st a hear, 
•Tes much like that all through I fear. 
For awnly hearken, Jimmy, — theere's my wife. 
No Hard she— she wudn't lie for life. 



' Tinder. When the author accused Hugh of uttering these 
improbabilities his reply was, ^** 1 never said that at all : 
what I ded say was like as this heere, and nothin' more ; — 
I said, that a man shawed me waun day a sign of a Star, and 
I said, and he said, and we boath said, 'twas zackly like a 
man's head sticked full of skiwers ; and when he shawed 
roe the sign of the Elephant and Castlei we boath agreed 
L 'twas zackly like a laarge pig weth a Tender Box 'pon hes 

back, and that was what I towld Tom, and nothin' more." 
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But yet she'll keep on lying, Jimmy, 

And doan't knaw when she do it, simmy; 

' Have we got taties hum ? ' — said I laast night, 

*l8s, we've got thousands hum,* said she, 'all right.' 

I counted' ev'ry tatie, great and small, 

And found that there wor three, and that was all. 

"Ma'tha," said I, "now, Ma'tha, awnly hear, 

To caall waun's wife a Hard, may seem queer ; 

Now they three tates may to a thousan' graw. 

But now they caan't he more than three d'ost knaw.' 

* I've towld no lies at all,* said she, 

' For ef the taties wor hut three, 

And ef the three enough should he, 

Why they are thousands, or the same, 

' Tcs but a missment in the naame.' " 

" Aw ! good night, Sampy," groaned poor Jim, 

While Sampy groaned the same to him. 

Soon Jim reached home, found supper ready too. 
His nose soon told him that 'twas "leeky stew." 
To wash his hands and save the floshing. 
Outside the door Jim did his washing. 
But soon returned in haste and fright, 
"Mother, aw! come and see the sight, 
Up on our house theere's such a row, 
Millions of cats es up theere now." 
Jim's mother stared, and well she might, 
She knew that Jim had not said right. 
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" Millions of cats," you said, " now worn't it so ? *' 
"Why iss/' said Jim, "and I believe it too; 
Not millions p*r'aps, but thousands must be theere, 
And fiercer cats than they you'll never hear; 
They're spitting, yowling, and the fur es flying, 
Some of 'em's dead, I s'pose, and some es dying ; 
Such desmal grooans I'm sure you never heerd, 
Aw, mother ! ef you ded, you'd be affeered." 
"Not I,*' said Jinny, "no, not I indeed, 
A hundred cats out theere, thee*st never seed." 
Said Jim, " I doan't knaw zackly to a cat, 
They must be laarge wauns then to do like that; 
They maake such desmal noises when they're fighting. 
Some scrowling, and such tearing, and such biting." 
"Count ev'ry cat," says Jinny, "'round and 'round, 
Iss, rams and yaws, there caan't be twenty found." 
"We'll caall 'em twenty, mother, ef 'twill do, 
Shut all the cats, say I, let's have my stew," 
"No, Jimmy, no! — no stew to-night, 
'Tell all the cats es counted right." 

" Heere goes,'* said Jim, "lev grammer's cat go fust, 
(Of all the thievish cats he es the wust;) 
You knaw Mai Digry's cat, he's nither black nor blue, 
!But howsomever, he's a cat, and that maakes two ; 
Theere's that theere short-tailed cat, and she's a he, 
Short tail or long, now, mother, that maakes three; 
Theere's that theere grayish cat what stawl the flour, 
He's theere, I s'poso, and that you knaw maakes fower ; 
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Treyenen*d black es theere. If he's alive, 

Now mother, doan't ee see/ why that maakes five ; 

That no-tailed cat, that waunco was uncle Dick's, 

He's surely theere to-night, and that maakes six; 

That tabby cat you gove to Oeorgey Bevan, 

I knaw hes yowl, — he's theere, and that maakes seven ; 

That sickly cat we had, cud ait no mait, 

She's up theere too, to-night, and she maakes ight; 

That genteel cat, you knaw, weth far so fine. 

She's surely theere, I s'pose, and that maakes nine ; 

Tom Avery's cat es theere, they oaall un Ben, 

A reg'lar fighter he, and )ie maakes ten; 

The owld maid's cat. Miss Jinkin broft from Devon, 

I s'pose she's theere, and that you knaw maakes 'leven ; 

Theere'sOraace Penrose's cat, got chets,'tes awnly two, 

And they're too young to fight, as yet, so they waan't do. 

Iss, 'leven's all that I can mind. 

Nor more then 'leven you waan't find; 

So lev me have my supper, mother. 

And lev the cats ait waun another." 

"No, Jimmy, no! 

It shaan't be so. 
No supper shu'st thou have this night. 
Until the cats thee'st counted right; 
Go taake the lantern from the shelf, 
And go and count the cats thyself." 
See hungry Jimmy with his light, 
Turned out to count the cats aright. 
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And he who had Hugh Tonkin blamed 
Did soon return, — and much ashamed, 
Confessed the number was but two, 
And both were cats that well he knew. 

Jim scratched his head 

And then he said, — 
" Theere's Gbammer's cat and Oubs out thcere, 
And they two cats maade all that rout theere : 
But ef two cats maade such a row, 
*Tes like a thousan' any how; 
But that, I s'pose, for you waant do, 
You want to shaw I*m bad as Hugh, 
And so I am, I do confess, 
Hes lies wor big, and mine worn't less ; 
And now I've awned I'm bad as Hugh, 
I s'pose you'll lev me have my stew." 

" No, Jimmy, no ! — thee'st towld thy lies. 
And now some counsel don't despise ; 
For this was always my belief, 
A liard's wusser than a thief; 
A thief may rub ee of your puss. 
But liards doings are much wuss ; 
For by their lies in saicret towld. 
Your naame and character es sowld ; 
A thief when catched es sent to preson, 
Not so weth liards — shaame it ess*n ; 
And while at Hugh you cried out shaame, 
You slandered he, and ded the saame.*' 



i 



THE 




qmr/s ^mt €on^a. 



ONE day, when in search of specimens of the 
maiden-hair fern, in a cave near St. I^es (where 
it has been known for many years to grow indi- 
genously), I was assisted in my search by a man called 
Peter Penhaluna, who, in addition to giving me much 
local information, recited the following tale of '' The 
Squire's Tame Conger *' to me. 



I s'pose you dedn't knaw waun Roby Dabb, weth 
waun short leg ? — But howsomever, no matter ef you 
dedn't, for he was but haaf saaved; and p'raps you 
dedn't knaw waun Sam Treweek who made Roby 
run the country ? But 1*11 tell ee how a| ded it. 

Sam was a desper'te 'cute fellaw for hes fun and 
frolicSi and this was waun of 'em. Coming along waun 
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day under clift, he seed Eoby putting on hes clooas, 
and a laarge cungpr 'pon the sand by un, nigh 'pon dead. 

"Good morn' to ee," said Sam, "what's going on 
now then, Eoby ? " 

"Look heere," said Roby, "what I've a catched at 
laast. I've ben more than a hour about it, I have. 
He was in that laarge pool theere, a was. Aw how fast 
he dM swem ! three times faster than I cud ; and he 
wudn't lev me strick'n norra time weth a stone, but I 
dobbed un for more than haaf an hour I ded : at laast, 
heere goes, said I, and in I went to un. Aw dear! how 
slippery a was when I corned to touch un ! you might as 
well try to handle a great dew snail; and he would 
glaaze upon me like a bulldog, a wud. I'll catch ee by 
the gills, said I, ef I can, and so I ded at laast, and 
theere a es, and esn't he a banger, Sampy ? " 

" Aw, Roby ! Roby I what hast a done ! what hast 
a done ! " said Sam. 

" Nothin'," said Roby. 

" Iss thee hast, and thee'rt a ruined man,'" said Sam. 

" How so ? " said Roby. 

"How so? " said Sam. " Why thee'st better have 
killed a cheeld, or shut to fifty haares, thee hast. Thee'st 
be transported, Roby." 

" What have 1 done ? " said Roby. 

"Done!" said Sam, "the wust a man cud do; — 
why that's the cunger the Squire do caall hes taame 
waun, and waun what ded daance and sing to the young 
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laadies when they feed un ; why a was wuth scores of 
poimds, a was, to the Squire." 

"'Twas but a fowr-penny waun," sobbed Roby. 
''Whatever shall I do?" said Koby, with streaming 
eyes. 

"Why — ^run, Roby, run, — run for life, up ovver 
dift and run ; run, 'tel thee cusn't run no furder, then 
slaip, and run agen and save thyself from transportation 
ef thee oust. Aw ! " said wicked Sam, and a maade out 
to sigh, and looked 'pon the fish as malanchoUy as he 
cud, — "Aw! that beautiful blue back of hes; and aw! 
such glazing eyes he had ; hea tail will never wriggle 
agen, a waan't; nor he'll never ax for mait agen, nor 
smok' a pipe, nor whistle, nor nothin', never no more, 
a waan't ; — run, Roby, run ! and when they ax for 'ee 
I'll say thee'st faalled into a shaft, or gone ovver clift, or 
somefin'. Aw! run, Roby, run!" And sure 'nough 
away runned Roby, and was never heerd of agen for 
years, and when he comed back, Sampy towld un what 
a fool a was, and how that he tooked the cunger hum, 
and made a clain-off denner from un. 



V 



( 
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OB THE 



BATTLE OF THE "SOILS." 



IT was a summer evening bright ; 
The sun seemed loath to say good-night, 
And leave the moon and starry host 
Still watchers of our Cornish coast ; 
While on the wave-washed golden sand 
Was seen a screaming hungry band 
Of sea birds, may be in the hope 
(As near the waves their way they grope) 
Of finding there some vagrant crab 
Which for their supper they might grab. 
Long shadows fell upon the beach 
Of cliffs as tall afe eye could reach ; 
The mist was gathering on the wave 
And hung like veils o'er many a, cave ; 
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The screeching swift flew through the air, 
And crossed the pathway of a pair 
Of Cornish choughs, whose lives, 'twas said, 
Were passed near yonder rocky head. 

Tho' lingering long, e'en Sol most leare 
This beauteous scene, this gorgeous eve. 
But bade attendant clouds proclaim, 
With glowing red, in his bright name. 
The morrow should be glorious weather, 
Which Mark and Hack observed together. 

Said Hack, "I baan't for fun nor riot, 
Nor I baan't slaipy, — but I'm quiet, 
I*m happy, Mark, but caan't tell why,*' 
Says Mark, " 'Tes zackly so weth I." 

Silent they stood, at last said Mark, 
'*'Twaan*t do to stop heere 'tel 'tes dark. 
Now that theere boat they caall a she. 
But I do say such things caan't be,* 
A thing like that caan't be no mother, 
Nor yet no sister, waun nor t'other ; 
She's maade of tember, not by natur', 
A thing to swem upon the waater." 

Says Mark, " Agen what fools they be 
To caall a hingun too, a she. 
Now things like that I waan't agree to. 
But ef they like it, so must wo too. 

e3 
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And caall us thieves to stall the booat. 

And caall us fools to be aflooat. 

We knaw they things we caan't deny, 

Or ef we ded 'twud be a lie. 

That wc are liards never fear, 

But we waan't tell no lies out heere ; 

I do believe that I cud cry. 

And booath cud do it ef we try ; 

But ef we cry 'tel we be hoa'se, 

We shaan't be better off I s'pose. 

I doan't think, Hack, we can do less, 

Than all our 'nickities confess, 

I'll tell to thee the things I've done, 

And thee tell thine too, — ev'ry waun." 



Hacky spoke first, and thus began, — 
"Marky ! I've ben a desraal man, 
I s'pose 'twill do cf I begin 
When I knawed sinning was a sin. 
There's scores of cats, I s'pose, I've killed, 
I've tail-piped some, and they went willd ; 
Aw dear ! I well remember now. 
The time I killed Bet Barkle's cow, 
She towld Grace Rouse I shut her cat, 
Thoft I, you'll suffer, Bet, for that; 
Into a shaft I drov' her cow. 
We're quits, thoft T, Bet Barklc, now ; 
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Great strainming lies I towld 'bout that, 

But 'twas no lie about the cat. 

I'm thinkin', Marky, ef 'tes sin 

To try to taake a Cappun in, 

For he do try the saame to we 

When for a bargain we agree. 

No, Marky, — kitting es no sin 

We awnly taake a Cappun in ; 

So things like that I shudn't naame. 

And prilling samples es the saame. 

Another thing I wud remark, 

And that es, moving of the mark ; 

A boryer hawl suppose it be. 

Inside of level he might see. 

Cut out the owld, put in a new waun. 

The lie waunce towld, why not stand to un ? 

And in a pitch I s'pose 'tes right 

To sweear theere es no core in sight. 

Or cover't ovver 'pon the stull 

Weth attle 'tel the plaace es full. 

And sweer the ground es hard as flint, 

And not waun bit of core es in*t. 

And that more tribute we must git 

Or shaan't have wages not a bit; 

Now things like that caan't be no hurt. 

For all we try for es a sturt. 

I've had five sweethearts, Mark, or more. 

And lies I've towld *em by the score, — 
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Deoaived 'em all, — waun maid went willd, — 
Waun had a sodger — he was killed ; 
Aw ! cud their sperrits .come out heere, 
And like whit ghosteses appear ! 
I'm sweatin', Marky, nbw, for fear." 

Then Mark hegan, — " I've nort to fear 
'Bout wemmen, or their ghosts, ont heere, 
I'm ugly, Marky — that I knaw, 
My nawse was hrokken weth a hlaw. 
The wemmen soon ded find that out, 
And caalled me names^-owld Turn-up-snout, 
I've waun short leg, and crooked. Hack, 
And theere's that hump upon my hack." 

A groan ! 

A moan ! 
" I stawl a pasty three pounds w'ight. 
And soon I put'n out of sight, 
I'ze hungered then, so s*pose that's right. 
But 'caze they shud'n caall me thief, 
Sweer'd 'twas a man was dumh and deef ." 

A sigh — a silence — then, " I wonder 
What shall we he when weVe down under ? 
I s'pose we shall he fish down theere. 
And live 'pon waater 'steed of air. 
To maake us tails, now I'll he hound 
They'll turn our legs around and round, 
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But ef 'tea so, now awnly see 

The queer tail, Hacky, mine will be, 

My legs are crook'd and that caan't &il, 

To maake for me a crooked tail. 

But tail or noane, now this I say, 

'Bout swemmin' I doan't knaw the way. 



*9 



''Nor I/' said Hack, ''so I suppose 
We shall be crabs and weear hard clothes; 
Then we shaan't mind a few hard knocks, 
When we do live among the rocks." 

Again 'twas silence, then a sigh, 
"Iss, crabs we shall be by and by, 
But lev us sweer before we crawl. 
We'll live together in waun hawl." 
But scarcely could they ratify 
This oath of firm fidelity, 
When Hacky spied — dreadful sight ! 
Something which caused them great affright. 

" A raw of heads, — what can it be ! 
A swemming ridgment 'pon the sea. 
Marky ! — they're come ! — and we are gone, 
We're tor'd to rags before 'tes long ; 
I'll tell ee 'zackly what they are. 
They're Soils, and now begin the war; 
'Tes life for life, for heere we bo. 
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And we must fight 'em 'pon the sea, 
They're wus then Lions, haan't *em, Mark ? 
And we must fight 'em in the dark. 
Aw ! ef the hooat would but turn round, 
And carr' us in upon dry ground, 
But no, — for she I s'pose 'tes fun. 
So fight we must, for we caan*t run." 

The reader here may like to know. 
What caused this sad display of woe. 

It was a net which floated near 

The corks, the regiment they fear. 
The boat seemed hastening to the fray, 
"Aw, would she turn the t'other way ! 
Why doan*t ee turn, you gashly sinner," 
But they could find no turning in her. 
"Now we are flesh and they are fish. 
And 'tesn't fecr to fight like this. 
Turn round, turn round, you witch! turn round, 
And lev us fight 'em 'pon dry ground." 

'Twas only fancy, — but said Mark, 
" I see waun grizzling in the dark. 
Aw ! what long teeth they things have got. 
They waan't taake long to ait the booat ; 
Theere's waun theere, Hacky, goin' to jump. 
Now do 'ee stop un weth a thump, — 
He's down ! — he's up agen ! — Aw dear ! 
What we are suff'ring now out hccre." 
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" A Booat, — a Ship, — a somethin', aw ! 
'Tes come to saave us, who do knaw ? 
Aw! holla, Marky! — so will I, — 
Holla for life, — 'tea live or die : 
Come heere my dears, — come heere, come heere, 
We're two lost men, and dead weth fear." 

The Boat they hailed with all their lives 
Was called the Nancy of St. Ives ; 
Paul Quick, the Captain of the Boat, 
Was a hold fisherman of note. 



" Why what's the matter men," said Paul, 
Laughing to hear the miners hawl. 
Cried Hack and Mark, "Aw, saave us do; 
We're wicked men, hut awnly two. 
Ef you be Hanjulls, 'tes your natur. 
To pity shaw, 'pon eerth and waater, 
And ef to help us you will come. 
We'll go to mitting when we're hum ; 
Aw Hanjulls! Hanjulls! do ee spaike. 
We're sickly men and very waik." 

Says Mark, "Why they baan'fc hanjuls 'tall, 
They've britches on, and waun's caalled PauU; 
But howsomever, theere they be. 
Haling the soils up from the say." 
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Says Quick, '* Why there's no danger, booays, 
So don't ee make such dismal noise, 
Ef you want me, why then come heere, 
Lev waun man row and t'other steer." 

" No daanger ! Marky, ded a say ? 
No daanger ! now we're cast away ? 
And what es wus, —now dosn't heer ? 
Wants you and me to row and steer ; 
Why that's jist what we've got to lam, 
For we doan't knaw a spoon from stam/' 
"I s'pose," says Mark, " 'tes like this l\eere, 
We atatol the booat, — so she waan't steer." 

"Aw ! aw ! " said Paul, "ef that's your tack, 
As you comed out, so you go back, 
' No credit's gained, were we to save ee, 
They wudn't taake ee in the Navy." 

"Why no," said Hacky, "it baan't our natur. 
To sarve the King upon the waater; " 
"Ef 'twas to sink a shaft," said Mark, 
" We'd pitch to waunce heere in the dark, 
Or drive a end, or stope a back," 
" Iss, anything like that," said Hack, 
"But as to swem, we've awnly tried it, 
And now we have, we caan't abide it ; 
And ef we cud but git 'pon shoore. 
We'd never come out heere no moore : 
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When we do wander, I'll be bound, 

It shall be ^pon or under ground ; 

For we doan't like sich ugly ways 

As booats have got upon ^ says. 

Aw do ee ! do ee ! my dear men, 

Put us in 'pon land agen, 

And when we're theere, we booath will sweer 

"We'll never come agen out heere, 

Nor never prill, nor never kit, 

Nor 'nickity waan't do waun bit." 

''Now can you sing and daance,*' said Quick. 
'' Not heere," said Hack, '' for booath are sick, 
But ef you'll taake us in 'pon shoore, 
We'll daance 'tell we caan't daance no moore, 
We'll coin a song too, 'pon a fooch, 
And try to daance ee Letterpooch." 

■ 

Upon those terms Quick took the oar, 
And soon he placed them on the shore, 
When Hack and Mark did bravely prance, 
And " Letterpooch " they both did dance. 
But I would have you understand, 
'Tis heavy dancing on the sand; 
Bight tired were they ere very long, 
Drew breath, and then began their song : — 

" Hurraw ! Hurraw ! we're 'pon the shoore, 
And saafe from soils and say. 
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We'll never go to swem agen, 
'Catise we doan't knaw the way. 

"Thra.w up your huts, thraw up your arms, 
Thraw up your picks and gads, 

Your showls and mallets all thraw up. 
For we baan't turned to crabs. 

'* Braave Cappun Quick we will thraw up, 

Well halve he to the skies, 
Thousands of haakes we hop' he'll catch, 

And taake 'em to St. Ives." 



€Moxvk. 



WHILST staying at Hayle^ some fi^e years sincOi 
I met at the Hotel there one of that sort of 
men you would be disposed to set down as 
rather acute, or as a Cornish miner would express it, 
'* waun who seemed to knaw tin/' which means, rather 
a clever fellow. He was a short set figure, and about 
forty years of age ; his clothes appeared to be nearly 
new, and were of tolerable cut and quality ; including 
a very smart waistcoat of blue and flowered velvet, 
adorned with very gay buttons. His clothes, however, 
required a good brushing, and his nearly new hat had 
many evidences on it of having been very near sawdust 
and tobacco, and, when last brushed, it had evidently 
been brushed the wrong way. His shirt and beard 
appeared as though they had been neat and clean about 
three or four days ago. 

He told me his name was Isaac Berryman, that he 
was a native of the parish of Towcdnack, and had just 

r 
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returned from CalifonLia, where, to use bis own words, 
he had had " a putttf good start,*' and was now looking 
out for "a stitdy wumman for a wife," and a "putty" 
place to build himself a house. 

"I sbud love," said he, "to have fowr or five aacres 
of land 'round my house, and to keep a pig, and a cow, 
and a hoss ; a soort of strongish cob boss, what I cud 
ride sometimes, and Missus cud drive in a whisky, — ^for,*' 
said be, "ef she's a good-tempered wumman she shall 
have a whisky, or what they do caall a gig now, to drive 
into Penzance feer, or ovver to Merryzion to see an 
owld aant of mine who es very waik, and but poorly 
off in the world, or to ride out to tay sometimes when 
'tes fur to go, or to carr us to church 'pen Sundays, when 
'tes slottery." 

" And so, Isaac, you have been fortunate at California, 
have you?" "Iss, — why how fortinate? — I have bad 
putty good speed theere, and a good many good little 
sturts. "Well, as you may say, I have done well-a-fine. 
But 'twas coose work theere, I 'sure ee. My brother 
Tom was out theere weth [me, and we lived like pigs 
a'most, we ded a'most, both of us ; — that es to say, for 
the time, you knaw. Aw, my dear ! sicb sour maggoty 
bread, and sicb ratten stinking biskies, and sicb sour 
belly -vengeance beer, when we cud git any. And then 
the soort of a house we lived in wasn't better than a 
cow-bouse, what we righted up weth trees and sicb like; 
and as for our bed — aw my dear ! 'twas nothin' but 
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strawy traade and leaves, and like that; and all fhe 
waater we had to drink was the saame as we washed the 
gowld dowst in, and 'twas always puddled. Aw loar ! 
the owld gipsies what do live 'pon hedgyboors and that 
Boort of mait, was more betterer off then we wor as 
regaard to livin'. Why we'd awnly waun laarge soort 
of saucepan to booil everything in, and baake too, and 
we had no spoons but two what Tom and I made out 
of two sticks. Aw ! 'twas a dismal plaace for no com- 
forts, I 'sure ee." 

^^"So tatie pasties, I suppose,'* said I. ''Awl no 
my dear, aw ! how I ded long for a tatie pasty; I'd a 
gove the laargest nugget I had for a tatie pasty, or for 
a saalt pilchard, and fowr or five maily taties, I wud. 
Iss, scores of times, I wud, when we had the sturts. I 
worked in the United Staates for fowr eers, and my 
brother Tom was keep on writing to me from Califomy 
to come to un, and wrot' to me how he had good speed 
wheere he was. So waun pay-day the cappun of the 
mine wheere I worked to, 'i&unted me; I'm off, said I, 
and away I went to Tom, and a braave ooncam 'twas 
to find un, I 'sure ee. Howsomever, I ded find un at 
laast, in the queerest plaace I ever seed, and 'greed to 
pitch to work weth un; — 'But,' said Tom, 'before we 
begin, I must tell ee how you must do out heere; mind,' 
said he, ' to keep both your eyes oppen, and sarve every 
man you may mit weth heere, black, brown, or yallowt 
-—as you wud thieves, rogues, and vagabones, and 
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doan*t spaik too pleasant to waun of 'em, for they awnlj 
want to rub ee ef they can, and always carr' a loaded 
pistol in your bilt, I always carr' two, and thee canst 
have waun of they, and when,' said he, 'any of the 
diggers want to palaver weth ee, git ready to shut un, 
or maybe he'll shut you, and then he'll sweer 'twas 
done in self-dcfencing, and then nothin' es said; we 
used to have link law heere, and hang 'em np ourselves 
to a tree, but that es done away weth now.' And then 
Tom towld me how he was rubbed waunce. ' I'd got 
thousands of pounds wuth of gowld by me,' said he, 
^ heeded away in a hawl in the eerth under wheere we 
used to booil our brath and that. And now, said I, I 
must have some bags and a boss, and down I'll go to 
Sent Friscoe weth it, and put it into the Bank what's 
down theere. Well! now,' said he, 'about the bags. 
I shut a soort of a Beer waun day, and another time I 
shut a soort of a deer, and skinned 'cm and weth it I 
beginned to maake bags, and sawed 'em up weth pieces 
of the saame soort, insteed of thread, and maade the 
bawls weth a nail that I rubbed down to a point 'pon a 
stooan. Howsomever, I made waun bag,' said he, 'laarge 
enough for to go round the boss's neck like a collar, 
and I cut a bilt to go 'round my middle, and some smaall 
bags to hang to un; and I fulled 'em all,' said he, 'weth 
clain gowld, thousands of pounds wnth 'twas. And at 
laast, I mit weth a man who had a boss to sill, he was 
a Spaniard man, and axed me twenty pound for an owld 
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whit boss what wasn't wath twenty shillin' ; howsom- 
eyer, I boft un, and away I went for Sent Friscoe. 
Well/ said Tom, ' to make my stoory short, I got down 
to aboat 20 miles of Sent Friscoe, and was going through 
a hood, when I heered somebody shut nigh to me, and 
heerd the baall whistle close to my head. Aw ! aw ! said 
I, come up owld Dobbin, — not he, — no, the gashly owld 
boss wud hardly move out of the plaace, and the moore 
I wopped un, the more slowerer he went ;— I'm done, said 
I. Bang agen went the gun, and wheew went the baall 
by me, — missed agen, said I, when out jumped three of 
the ugliest men (ef they wor men) I ever seed ; and 
waun of 'em up weth a laarge stick and knacked me off 
my boss, and down I faalled. Whack ! whack ! the g'eat 
stick comed upon me. '* We waant kill un," said waun 
of 'em, — an Englishman I s'pose, for he spok' like it,— 
'* we waan't kill un," said he, nor they dedn't, but they 
bait me like you see 'em bait a dead caa'f to maake the 
vail puffy ; and when they thoft they'd bait my life out 
a'most, they stripped me stark naked, and rubbed me of 
every bit of gowld I had in the world, and the boss too, 
and the collar; — noane of my lembs wor brok', but they 
cut my head in slivers. When I thoft the rubbers wor 
gone, I got up as well as I cud, and crawled, and 
waalked, 'tel I seed some smok' among the trees,* I 
went as well as I cud towards that, at laast I comed to 
a soort ot a wimwam, and theere wore two black men 
living, but they spok' a bit of English, and towld me 
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in a way, that they had ben slaaves, but had ronned 
away, and had got work now in the diggens ; they gov' 
me some clain waater to drink, and then they gov' me 
some milky and then they washed my cuts, and then 
they grossed me all ovver, and put me to lie 'pon some 
dry ferns, and left me lie theere all night, they ded, and 
in the momin' they gov' me some moore milk, and then 
they fried somefin like a cat, and gov' me paart of un 
to ait, and very good it was too. I towld 'em 'nigh 
about the plaace where I ^Yas rubbed, and waun of 'em 
went theere and broft back paart of my cloo'es, and then 
they gov' me a soort of a caake, and away I went, and 
waalked down to Sent Eriscoe, and theere I mit weth a 
lledruth man, waun of owld Shiner Tcague's booays, he 
we used to caall "owld Glory"; howsomever, he lent 
me what money I wanted, and shawed me wheere a 
Chainy doctor lived, and he shaaved my head and soon 
got me in a feer way to cure un, but I weered a night- ^u 
cap for a fortnight, and I was blue and yallow all ovver 
for weeks, in stripes, I was. Howsomever, said Tom, 
' I wroate thee agen then, and then I comea Dack heere 
agen to work, and heere I've ben ever sence. But arter I 
was rubbed,' said Tom, * I always sent ray gowld down 
to Sent Friscoe every fortnight to the Bank, by they 
men what taake it theere, and they do give ee a paaper 
to shaw for it.' 

" Well ! sir, ef you baan't tired of it, I was goin' to ., 
tell ee that Tom and me worked theere in the saame J* 
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plaaoe for 1 8 months, and had clain-off speed too, we had, 
and got a body of gowld all along we ded, — so waun 
day I said to un like unto this, ' Why Tom, we're got 
gowld enough now, I reckon, and I shud like to go hum 
and enjoy our amings in comfort, for 'tes a coose plaaoe 
heere to live, surely.' ' Why Ikey,* said he, ' what dost 
main, bist a gone proud, or art a lazy, or what es come 
to tha to taalk like that? ' * Why as for pride,' said I, 
'you caan't be proud out heere ef you've got a mind 
to, for theere's nobody to see your granjeur ef you put 
it on, nor no church nor no mitting to go to ef you're 
ever so smurt ; and as for laziness, thee'st knaw I baan't 
like that at all.' ' I'll stop out heere,' said Tom, ' 'tell I 
can buy haafe the people in Penzance, and waalk about 
theere weth the Mayor and Bankers arm in arm, I will, 
and I'll have a shining cooach, and fowr gurt brown 
bosses, and they theere two black men we took the shugar 
and things to, that gressed my wounds that time, shall 
be my servants in rud and gowld and that,— and I'll 
have a taall wumman for my wife, and I'll dress her out 
as smurt as a shaw- wumman, I will.' ' Od rat your pride 
and empidence,' said I, ' why I shud be 'shamed to be 
in a mind like that, I shud; — thee might'st do what 
thee'st mind to,' said I, 'but hum I'll go, and live 
daicent, while I've a got my lembs all right.' Tom 
was sulky weth me and dedn't spaik a word all day 
hardly, but in the hevvening he got more better tem- 
pered, and towld me he s'pose every man oft to have 
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hes awn fancy like, and ef I must go, that he woold go 
down to Sent Friscoe weth me and see me off by the 
steamer, but that he wudn't go no furder; 'And when 
thee'rt gone, Ikey,' said he, * I'll go back to they owld 
diggins, and git thousands more, I will, and go hum 
and be a Squire.' Well, next day but two, we left for 
Sent Friscoe, and got theere waun Tuesday 'bout 
twelve o'clock, and away we went to the Bank, and 
when I shawed 'em my paapers they gov' me another 
paaper to taake to the Leverpool Bank, and when that 
I got to Leverpool they gov' me the money all slick. 

"But howsomever, I was goin' to tell ee how we 
got on at Sent Friscoe. — Arter we had ben to the 
Bank we axed about a steamer to Leverpool, and larnt 
by that, that the " Clara" was goin' to sail for Lever- 
pool the next hevvening. "Well! and then we went to a 
Coffee-room Hotel to have somefin' to ait and drink, 
and had it too, and deerly loved it too — Tom ait so 
much rooast vail that he was poorly weth it. But now 
I'm a come to the main paart of it. In the hevvening 
we wor setting in the coffee room, in a plaace like a 
boss's stall, weth salts 'round un and a taable in the 
middle, (they caall it a "Box,") and theere we wor 
taalkin' 'bout hum and that, and wor having some toddy 
and a pipe, when up comed the ugliest man to us I ever 
seed ; he was more than six foot long, and as thin as a 
whit-neck, and as yallow as a keet's leg. * "Will yoli 
like to play caards, Gen'lemen?' said he. 'No thenk 
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ee sir/ said boath of we. ' Why not ? ' said he, and 
all like thati and seemed to maake out that we wor 
affeard of un. I knawed Tom was a beauty for caards, 
and most likely cud bait un; but Tom, I s'pose, wud 
raather taalk 'bout hum a bit, and so wud I too, and so 
we boath said agen, 'l^o thenk ee, sir;' but howsom- 
ever, the owld granadeer keept on keeping on. And at 
laast Tom got vexed, and said he, ' As you waan't taake 
No for a aanswer, I'll play weth ee for one gaame, 
bat mind,' said Tom, 4t shall be but for waun gaame, 
and shall be for 20 dollars a-piece.' 'Agreed,' said 
owld yallow chops, and to it they went, and I howld 
this heere watch in my hand to see how long they'd be 
about it, — and in less than 'leven minnits, Tom bait 
un clain-off, and in went the dollars into Tom's bag. 
'You'll play agen?' said Long-un, *No I shaan't,' said 
Tom ; ' Then you're a coward,' said owld yallow faace, 
•^and so they went on weth their tongues, — at laast 
owld Long-un caalled us two shabby EngHshers; — aw! 
aw ! thoft I, like that theere es it. — The taall man wor 
standing up then, so I beginned to misure un, and to 
look out for a plaace to striok un, and knack un off in 
the fuiddle. 

" 'Doan't you touch'n, Ikey,' said Tom, 'I'm guns 
enough for he any day ; ' and weth that Tom got up 
and maade a soort of a speech to about twenty that was 
theere in the room; — 'Gen'lemen,' said Torn, *I was a 
vexed by this heere man's empidence to play w 
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gaame weth un^ weth a promise that that should be the 
laast; IVe a played weth un, and Tye a bait un, and 
now he's more empidenter then I can suffer, wanting 
for me to play weth un agen ; now/ said Tom, 'ef you'll 
see feer play, I'll play un agen ef 'tes for forty dollars 
a-piece, and that theere waun game shall be the laast 
waun.' 'He's a bad behaaved man/ said 'em all, * and 
we'll see that you shall have feer play,' said they ; and 
to it Tom and the owld fellaw went, and in ten minnits 
Tom bait un agen, and was a goin' to brush off the 
dollars into hes bag, when what ded owld yallow faace 
do, but catch out a looaded pistol out of hes bilt and 
shut to Tom, — bang ! ! Tom seed that the owld fellaw 
mained to shut un through the head, and zackly as he 
clucked down hes head 'pon hes brist, off went the 
pistol, and in went the bullet into Tom's nuddick, and 
that do keep Tom's head down waun side like, as long 
as he do live> and arter too, I s'pose. Well, Tom seed 
what owld Longacre was about, and insteed of taaking 
a bag out of hes pocket this time, he tooked out a 
looaded pistol, and in a moment shut the owld fellaw 
right through the heart of un, a ded. — Aw, my dear I 
ef you'd but seed owld yallow chops, awl how. he 
grizzled and squinted, and then down he faalled 'pon the 
floor like a piece of balk, and as dead as a cunger. 
Weth that all the gen'lemen comed foath and shaaked 
hands weth Tom, and thenked un for what he'd a done, 
iKud goV un three rooaring cheersi they ded, and axed 
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un what he'd have to drink^ and all like that ' 'Tea a 
poor job/ said I. 'Tes a good job,' said they, 'and 
we're glad he's gone.' ' Theere must be a crownin',' 
said I, — *and the ''Clara" will sail to-morraw hevyen- 
ing.' 'Howld up thy head, Tom,' said I. 'I caan't,* 
said he ; ' I got the baall in my nuddick,' said he, ' and 
I can feel un too.' ' I'll taake un out for ee,' said a 
doctor what was theere, and so a ded. And theere lied 
the owld grizzler, dead and steff, — ^howsomever, we 
thrawed a taable cloth ovver un, and lev'd un lie theere 
all night, and then we had a soort of a crownin' of un 
in the morning, and then they buried un out in a soort 
of a backlet. The "Clara" dedn't sail 'tel the day 
arter, so Tom and I and the rest of us had a pleasant 
hevvening of it, 'fore we left for Leverpool, and next 
day arter I got theere I left for hum." 

t thanked Isaac for the insight he had given me into 
Californian life, and promised to give him a call when 
he was settled. I saw Isaac about two years after, in 
a pleasantly situated, and apparently happy home, with 
a nice little woman for his wife, and a fine baby about 
six months old, and a cow, a horse, a pig, and about six 
or seven acres of land, his own "fee." He told me 
that his brother Tom's pride had been very much re- 
duced by the effect of the ball in his neck, but that he 
remained at the diggings. " But hes head," said Isaac, 
" was lop-sided, and so he was 'shaamed to come h* 
he supposed. 
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THE PERRAN COCK FIGHTER. 



ONE Josee Cock, of Perranporth,* 
A tidy fellow, and so forth ; 
He was a miner, and a sly one, 
Short in stature — a four feet high one. 
One wicked game he took delight in. 
The cruel pastime of cock-fighting. 

Joe's wife was tall, also a shrew, 
And oft would scold, as Joe well knew : 
And she declared Joe's ears she'd hoz, 
''Ef he keeped on a fighting cocks." 

Now Tammy's^ errands must he done. 
And well Joe knew that he must run : 



^ A cove on the north coast of Cornwall. 

* Thomasin, sometimes also pronounced Tarason. 
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Small things were wanted — soap and tea, 

From Tmroy jost nine miles away,— - 

Starchy hlueing, and likewise some snuff, 

And 'bacca, which both liked to puff; 

And Tam — being troubled with the wind,— 

Josee was told some gin to mind ; 

Also some pepper and some peas, 

And a long lace for Tammy's stays, 

A bag was used on this occasion, 

And this was 'bout their conyersation : — 

'' Mind, Josee, mind, what thee'rt about, 
Taake caare the small things doan't faaU out; 
Nor dirt the bag, you dirty fellaw, 
Por *tes the covering of our pellaw. 
And when you put the smaall things in, 
Be sure to mind the drap of gin ; 
For ef the gin you shouldn't mind, 
I'll die for sartin weth the wind. 
Tes fowr and ninepence you must pay 
Before you bring the things away. 
I've put your pasty in the bag, 
The money's tied up in a ragj 
I've put in threppence for your beer; 
Now doan't forgit the gin, d'ye heear I 

With a short stick— for Joe was short— 
Joe sallied forth to do his work; 
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And as he travelled on his way, 
The weather warm, and bright the day, 
He thought of Cocks, and wished he*d money 
To buy that brown one of Tom Honey. 
' He also thought of other things; 

Thought of wind, and thought of kings ; 
Thought that kings were lucky fellows. 
At last Joe thought upon the bellows. 
Thought he, " Our billees es a bad waun, 
I sometimes wish we neyer had waun ; 
For blaw I must when I am towld. 
Or Tammy she begins to scowld. 
A billees, simmy, es a queer thing, 
And a new waun es a dear thing; 
Or else the saicret I'd find out, 
How wind gits in and wind git» out. 
The awnly way that thing to do, 
Es for to cut the thing in two ; 
I then shud see the inside scenery. 
And quickly lam the whole machinery." 

With such like philosophic thinking, 
The time and distance flew Kke winking. 
Says Joe, " That's Kennun* church, I knaw. 
And that theere's Truraw down belaw ; 
'Tes twelve o'clock — ^that's denner time, 
I shall be glad when I gits mine. 

^ Kenwyo, adjoining Truro. 
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The Gowlden Lion I will steer to, 
And take my beer and pasty tbeere too. 
Now tbeere's the bouse, and tbeere's tbe sign, 
Aw ! bow I wish tbat be was mine ; 
And ef siob tbings dest run about, 
Tbe way to sbut 'em I'd find out ; 
For ef waun baall in be I'd put, 
' Twould be a fortin in waun sbut." 

Josee entered with much glee, 
And there be found cock-fighters three, 
Who loudly talked about their birds, — 
Joe all attention to their words : 
And as he very near them sat, 
He soon bad joined them in their chat, 
And said what him to Truro brought. 
Also what money be bad got. 
On hearing what was Josee's stock, 
One towld him he'd a famous cock,-^ 
A real clain-off fighter sure. 
And worth a hundred pounds or more ; 
Indeed be hardly could be bought. 
For he'd killed every cock be fought; 
And bad no equal, that was clear-— 
Black body and brass wings, my dear. 

Now this description of the bird, 
(The finest ever seen or heard,) 



Made Joe desirons him to see, 

And for the price thereof agree. 

Joe thought — ^then said, ''Now that theere cock 

'Bout which that you this moment spok*: 

I'm rather partial to the blacks, 

So tell me what's the price you ax ? " 

" Why/' said the man, " I shaant be nice ; 
But haaf-a-guinea es thejpriee" 

" Haaf-a-guinea ! aw my dear ! 
Theere's no such money I've got heere; 
I'll see the bird weth aall my heart, 
And try to dail before we paart." 

The bird was seen, approved of too ; 
Said Joe, '* I'll teU ee what I'll do : 
For threppence, ef you'll taake my word, 
I'll give five shilling for the bird." 

The Truro man, tho' not contented, 
Said, " Should be more ; " at last consented. 
When quickly Joe untied the rag. 
And boldly paid the Truro wag ; 
Who placed the cook in Tammy's bag, 
Por which, to Josee's shame be it said, 
Poor Tammy's four-and-nine pence paid. 
" And now," said Joe, " 'tes awnly feer 
That you should stand a drap of beer." 
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The Truro man gave quick consent, 
To aid the joke was his intent. 
" Iss, Josee ! you shall ha* some beer, 
And drink the black cock's health, my dear ; 
Back to the Lion we will go. 
And have some beer — now shaan't us, Joe ? 
To be good natured 'tes my mind to. 
And you're the man that I'll be kind to." 
Four happier men you couldn't see, 
Than Joe and those cock-fighters three. 

Hound went the beer, the joke, and brag^ 
Whilst 'neath the table lay the bag, 
Wherein at first the cook was laid, 
From which Joe's comrades soon conveyed. 
And whilst Joe went to light his pipe, 
(Joe's comrades being for mischief ripe,) 
A large black cat they caught, 'tis said. 
And placed it for the cock instead. 
Now Joe drank on, and waxed quite 'galyent^; 
Or, if you please, Joe grew pot valiant; 
And so prepared, began to spout, 
And let domestic secrets out. 

" Qen*lemen, now doan't ee see, 
You've ben like gen'lemen to me. 
And maade me bowld, and made me free ; 
But, howsomever,. I feel queer, 
I'm little thick of speech, d*ye heear, 
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I s'pose do come from drinking beer; 

Not waun drap more I'd drink for lifOi 

For I shall have to faace my wife. 

A desmal time I s'pose 'twill be; 

But I doan't caare a fig for she. 

The smaall things' money es oal spent, 

And 'twas for they that I was sent ; 

She'll be so maazed, no man caan't howld her; 

But ef she's bowld, now I'll be bowlder. 

Aw, dear! aw, dear! (and Josee grinned,) 

I've got no gin to cure her wind ; 

But ef she's mighty fierce," said Joe, 

'* Why, then I'll for a sodger go." 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! *' said Joe's comrades, 

"You are the brightest of all blades; 

Take one glass more before you go. 

For you're a real beauty, Joe." 

The flattery swallowed, and some beer. 

Said Joe, " Now homeward I must steer. 

But fust let's have my chanticleer ; 

And when the bag es 'pon my showlder, 

I s'pose, like he, I shall be bowlder; — 

Fll for my wife not care a rag, 

Ef you'll jist help up that theere bag; 

And when my beauty es up theere, 

Fll car un tender, never feer. 

I'd sooner waalk at haaf my paace, 

!than put waun feather out of plaace/' 
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The day was very nearly past, 

And Josee must return at last; 

The bag was 'pon his shoulder thrown, 

(Oh, such a game cock for his own;) 

And calculating on his feats, 

Joe took his leave of those three cheats. 

Josee walked homeward, blythe and gay, 
Soliloquising 'pon his way. 
** I've got my fortin weth me heere; 
You'll git me pounds — you will, my dear. 
My darling, do bide quiet, do. 
And keep your feathers smoothly too, — 
They beauties, black wauns, iss they are, 
Now keep 'em shining for the war; 
To-morraw morning, when you craw. 
Your mait es ready—- doan't ee knaw : 
Baw beef and eggs, out up so small, 
And plenty of it when you oaall; 
You are my darling champion, baan't ee ? 
You'll make my fortin for me, waan't ee ? 
To move about so es no use, 
I s'pose you want to be left loose. 
You'll soon be hum — ^it esn't fax; 
You are my champion, iss you are. 
Tammy may say what she've a mind to. 
But fighting cocks she's never kind to ; 
And ef the raison I shud ax, 
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ni bet a pound she^d scat my chacks; 

But when she sees your brassy wings, 

And awnly heear what cash you brings, j 

I s'pose she'll be a little kind, i 

And ef she esn't, never mind; 

'fiout these heere things we doan't agree, 

But I doan*t care a bit for she. 

We're most come hum, I'm tired too ; 

I see our turf-rick, iss I do. 

Iss, theere's our turf-rick — that's all right, 

And through our winder es the light. 

[Josee sees Tammy through the window."] 

Theere's two things more that I can see, J 

That's Tammy and a por for me ; j 

Nothing but pors will be this night. 
And Tammy's ready for the fight. 
No paice nor comfort I can see. 
Now, Champion ! you stand up for me. 
What shall we do ? What shall we sav ? 
The gin and smaall things — wheere be they ? " 

Josee entered, with much fear. 
For Josee saw his wife was there ; 
Conscience told him of his fault. 
And caused him once or twice to halt. 
*' Tammy," said he, "now I doan't brag, 
Bat I've a fortin in this bag; 
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And ef we never git no more, 
'Twill be a clain-off fortin sure. 
He's the bowldest cock ded ever craw ; 
He will kill hunderds — that I knaw; 
Hes feathers es so black and glassy. 
And hes wings, they are so brassy. 
Thecre*s norra cock 'pon eerth above un ; 
And when you see un, then you'll love un ." 

In furious terms Tarn thus replied, 
And indignantly her husband eyed : 
"You desmal mungerl, where* ve ee bin? 
Wheere's the smaall things ? wheere's the gin ? 
What have ee weth the money done ; 
And wheere's the'fowr-and-niQepence gene? 
Aw, you shall suffer — iss you shall : 
I'll stop your gashly fal-the-ral / 
To buy they cocks the devil lets ee, 
I hop', waun day, he'll come and fetch ee. 
Aw ! aw ! what pain have I ben in, 
And now caan't have waun drap of gin* 
What ! all the money from the rag. 
To buy that cock what's in the bag ; 
No snuff! no tay ! no nothin' ! no ! " 
(Oh what a bufflehead was Joe.) 
"Cock-fighting's devil's work, I knaw, 
And devil's work es all you do ; 
And lev he have cc ef a will| 

g3 
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For you're no usOi but cocks to kill. 
And ef ould Nick wud like to have ee> 
I wudn't move a lemb to saave ee ! " 

But one reply was sighed from Joe, 
" I'll surely for a sodger go." 
Joe heard the storm, severe but just; 
Empty the bag poor Josee must. 
Thought Joe, when Tam the bird do see 
I s'pose that pleasanter she'll be. 
Into the bag Joe plunged his paw, 
(The cat was ready with his claw ;) 
And quickly out Joe's hand was caught, 
After some scratches it had got. 

"Aw, what a beauty 'tes to fight! 
*Tes heel or heel — 'tes scratch or bite — 
No odds to he, I do believe ; 
He've scratched my hand, aud tore my sleeve, 
I dedn't think like this he'd lame waun, 
But, howsomever, he's a gaame waun. 
How shall I git ee out, my dear. 
And noane of your bright feathers tear ? '* 

Joe tried again, but 'twas no good, 
Tho' ev'ry trial brought fresh blood ; 
Till Tammy saw what Josee lacked, 
She helped her husband to unpack ; 
Nor stood she long about it fretting, 
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But qnicUy did it by upsetting* 

She seized the bottom of the sack, 

And out popped something ** in a crack/' 

That something I oh, what was it, eh ? 

But something did not stop to say ! 

That something through the window flew ; 

Joe thought him black, Tam said 'twas blue ! 

Aghast stood Joe and Tam with fright, 

Quivering knees and hair upright. 

Silence at last was broke by Joe, 

*' I wonder wheere that thing ded go ? " 

" That thing ! " said Tammy, " aw, that thing t 

Whateyer ded ee hum heere bring? 

See your cock-fighting what 'tes come to. 

And see what things you have broft hum too. 

'Tes zackly as I thoft 'twud be, 

The sperits now are come for thee. 

He's gone for moore — ^he'U soon come back, 

Weth hunderds of 'em in hes track; 

And into pieces you they'll tear, 

Aw, Josee, git away from heere. 

And nigh to waater try to live — 

'Tes awnly theere they'll quarter give. 

Not waun moment must ee stop. 

But in the waater you must pop.'' 

"Why, ef it es like that," said Joe, 

" And to the waater I must go, 

About the place, now, we waan't wrangle^ 
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But in our pump theere I will dangle; 

Iss, Tammy, iss, theere you must lawer me. 

And then put down the cover oYver me. 

Aw, Tammy, 'tea a ugly thing, 

That in the kihble I must swing ; 

And ef the sperits they should oome, 

And ax ee what I have a done, 

You waan't knaw nothing 'bout the cocks, 

You used to say my ears you'd box ; 

You never loved to see 'em fight, 

But always said you haate the sight. 

I s'pose weth you they'll pleasant be, 

And awnly try to find out me ; 

Then try 'em, Tammy, that's a dear, 

A word or two for me to hear ; 

Then say I'm living in the wet. 

And say what dismal cowlds I'll get. 

And how I'm sorry till I cry, 

And no more cocks will ever buy ; 

Nor stop to see 'em when they're fighting, 

Nor things like that I waan't delight in ; 

Nor no moore money 'bout 'em spend, 

And from this time that I shall mend. 

Who knaws but they'll forgive what's past, 

Nor try to qarr me off at last." 

Says Tam, ** Now swear to what you say, 
And in the pump all night you'll pray ; 



I then will try what oau be dooe. 
And ax the sperits every waun, 
To try this time to lev ee live, 
And all your ugly ways forgive." 

See Joe and Taxnmy, thus agreed. 
With lantern to the pump proceed; 
To lower Joe, Tarn gave consenti 
And in the well hoped he'd repent. 
Soon in the kibble Josee swung, 
And to the buoket firmly clung; 
While Tammy down the cover placed, 
And home returned in decent haste. 
For, reader, be it known to you, 
The trick by this time Tammy knew : 
That is, by this she had found out. 
That 'twas a cat made all the rout. 
**But, now," said Tammy, **I'll endeavour 
To cure Josee now or never. 
Theere let un bide all night the pump in, 
'Twill cure un better than a thumping.*' 

So while poor Joe hung, wet and weeping. 
Tammy in her bed was sleeping. 
Poor Joseo ! — reader, come and peep 
Upon him in the well so deep ; 
His thoughts, I guess, were much like these, 
,** What tes to suffer for waun's ways: 
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Aw, if they wnd forgive me now, 
From this time foath I heere do vow, 
"No more cock-fighting will I do. 
And Sundays I'll to mitting go. 
I s'pose they waan't forgive me yet ; 
'Tea a long while to hang up wet; 
I never heered of sich a thing, 
In a pump ten hours to swing. 
Shud my forgiveness come to pass, 
Aw, how I'd clem and git to grass ; 
How I would holla, 'tes all ovvcr, 
Come, Tammy, come, up weth the cover.'* 

This pretty picture Josee drew, 
'Twas hut a picture Josee knew. 
Through the whole night there swung poor JoseOi 
While snug in hed slept Tarn quite cosy ; 
And when she had enough of sleep. 
She thought of Josee's well so deep ; 
She also thought that she would go, 
And from his prison free poor Joe. 
As ladies of a morning dress. 
And Tammy now could do no less. 
She thought of laces and of stays. 
And thought of Josee's ugly ways : 
" Why dedn't he hring hum my laace, 
I'm glad he's swinging in that plaace." 
Poor Tam '^ missed stays," they say, that mom; 
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As she'd no lace, could stays be worn ? 
To Joseph's well cross Tammy hied, 
And looking down her husband spied. 
Now o'er the well see Tammy bending ; 
Hear Josee's piteous voice ascending : 
" Aw, Tammy dear ! aw, Tammy dear ! 
What I this night have suffered heere ; 
I hop' you've seed the sperits, and 
To all my promises I'll stand : 
No more cock-fighting will I do, 
Nor for a sodger will I go. 
Your smaall things, too, I'll always bring, 
And in the mitting I will sing." 

"Ef that," said Tam, "es what you mam. 
And from your ugly ways you're clain ; 
And fighting cocks you will give ovvor, 
And will your wife obey and love her, 
Why no more sperits then will come, 
And we shall have a quiet hum.*' 

" Agreed," said Joe, " agreed, agreed ! 
Bound weth the taakle, I am freed." 
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BY the side of that slimy stream, which, after 
running across the main road at Eelubbas, and 
propelling the undershot wheel at the Wheel- 
wright's shop there, escapes into the yalley through 
which it flows past St. Erth and Hayle, and terminates 
at the sea, you may have seen a tolerably decent looking 
cottage, with two doors in front, the northern one being 
an entrance to a little stable, the other to the cottage ; 
nearly opposite, and close to the door of the stable, 
stood, when I last went by, the remains of a turf -rick, 

A cleanly ftwept little court, partly pitch-paved, was 
in front of the house. 

At one end of the cottage an elder tree attempted to 
live and blossom, and at the other end there was an 
irregular flight of steps, protruding from the garden 
hedge, on ascending which you stepped into a little 
garden ; which, when I saw it, contained a considerable 
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quantity of white blossoming potatoes, several rows of 
flatpolled cabbageS; and a bed of parsley, another of 
leeks, a couple of bunches of cyphers fcipeoknj, a small 
bed of marygolds, a&d a good sized tuft of thyme ; close 
to the top of the steps there was an attempt at flower 
gardening, which resulted in producing three or four 
very gaudy tulips, two very beautiful stocks (gilly- 
flowers), also part of a border of Virginia stock, and a 
rosemary tree. 

A grey hen was clucking down in the comer of the 
court, and, on my approach, appeared to be chiding the 
outsiders of her little family, for not joining those 
chicken which had previously secured a comfortable 
safety under her wings^ 

T7n^ Jinny Barra (which was her familiar name, her 
proper name being Jane Baragwanath,) had made a seat 
for herself, by turning a wicker pannier (such as is com- 
monly placed on the horses of itinerant flsh sellers, 
locally called fisli jowsters,) upside down; and there 
sat Un Jinny, with a large yellow cat at her side, mend- 
ing some very ragged stockings. Her dress was a brown 
stuff skirt, over which she wore a neat blue and white 
spotted bed-gown, which terminated downwards where 
the more modern bustles and crinolines begin ; the tight 
tying of her check apron had caused the little termina- 
ting frill to cock up, not much unlike the trimmed tail 



1 An abbreviation of Aunt, the usual compliment paid to elderly 

women. 
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of a fighting oock, wlien prepared for his barbaroos 
conflict 

On my way to the cottage, I learnt that it was 
necessary that I should make some 'enquiries here re- 
spectii^ my road. ^^Iss, when you git down to Tin 
Jinny Barra's plaace you'd better ax agen/' was the 
concluding advice of all my intermediate guides, whose 
directions generally ran somewhat thus: ''Tou must 
keep down the coombe for about haaf a mile, and when 
you come to the owld stamps, go athurt the floors ovver 
to a laarge pile of Bow, and you'll see some stapping 
stones oyver the edit waater, go oyyer they, and then 
keep down by the side of the revver, 'tel you come to a 
whit*-washed house weth two doors, — that's TJncle Job 
Sana's house; ax for Un Jinny; you waant see he, — 
he's always bad ; she'll shaw ee the rooad ; theere's two 
or three rooads theere, and you may maake a missment 
ef you doan't ax she." 

"Good eyening, Un Jinny." 

" Gteod Loar, who are you ? " was silently expressed 
in Un Jinny's countenance. "Good heyyening, Sir," 
was howeyer pretty quickly returned, while she took 
off her spectacles and attempted to hide the stockings 
she had been mending. 

" Will you haye the kindness to giye me a glass of 
water, Un Jinny ? " 

" You can have as much waater as you mind to, 
but you caan't haye it in no glass, for I hayn't a got 
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norra glass for ee; the putohers are theere close to the 
door," pointing to the door of her cottage. "Ef you 
caan't drink out of the putcher, taake a taydish or some" 
thing off the dresser ; mind ! that theere blue waun es 
brok' inside ; the yallow one will do, I reckon/' 

On entering Jinny's kitcheui I found two unequ^ 
sized pitchers, near the door, one of which had been 
mended in two or three places with plasters of pitch, 
and by having a good strong cord tied around the top 
and bottom ; the other was in rather better condition, 
although a part of the lip was broken off, and the want 
of a handle was supplied by a piece of rope-yarn fastened 
over the top ; the material of the pitcher was a coarse 
red earthenware. 9 

Opposite the door, stood what had once been a gaily 
painted dresser, on which were placed several plates, 
two or three of which I observed were broken ; three 
basins, and four teacups, of as many different sizes and 
colors, many of which I observed were merely the out- 
sides thereof, and useless but to garnish poor Jinny's 
dresser. The other ornaments consisted of two small 
jugs, and the remains of a very smart large one ; a small 
brown teapot, and a large pewter one; the shells of two 
gull's eggs; and two peacock's feathers; these, with a 
broken hour glass, made up the entire inventory of the 
dresser ornaments. 

A large open smoky-looking fire-place contained a 
brandiss ; a bakeplate ; an iron baking dish which served 



.ftyingpan, and tbo gently smoking remains 

j^ Yfi^. On the well'Btno^^^ chimney-piece there 

^^ ^^^,^^ candle-stick, and a broken brass one : also 

^^ »^ ^-j^ clay ornaments, which appeared to have 

^^o ^^^laented rabbits. The lower part of the dresser 

on'O^^^j an iron crock; the remains of a bussa of 

o<>*^**^ and a stone of copper ore. 

A ot^^^ cupboard contained a few cups and saucers, 

, a sinal^ loaf of barley bread ; these, and a stunted 
•withering myrtle plant stuck in a broken tea-pot, and 
placed in the small window, a deal table, with a fixed 
seat at the top, and a broken chair at the side, formed 
the entire contents of poor Jinny's kitchen. 

I had drank as much water as I required, — indeed 
somewhat more, in order to gain time to make the very 
minute investigation which I have chronicled above for 
the benefit of my readers, and had returned to the court, 
where still sat Un Jinny as I had left her, the cat had 
crept into her lap, and seemed to doubt its safety even 
there. 

" "Well, ded ee find the waater ? " enquired Un Jinny. 

" Yes, and I'm much obliged to you for it." 

" Aw, that's nothin', a drap of waater. Ded ee find 
a tay-dish ? They're most all brok' a blaw, but how- 
somever they'll do, I s'pose, for Uncle Job and me as long 
as we do live. We haven't boft no dome for more then 
thirty *eers I reckon, and shaan't buy noan now, I hop'." 

*' And tell me, Un Jinny, who is Uncle Job ? " 
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"Who es a; why my awn lawful husband, what do 
live weth me to be sure, and have ben so for more then 
thirty 'ears, but he es more waikerer, and a smaall bit 
owlderer then I am. He haven't a got a farden for more 
than sixteen *ears, the fust of Aperl laast, and then he'd 
nighly lost hes life for fun and gammut. Aw, he's a 
dreary man, sure 'nough he es." 

" Is your husband an invalid then. Tin Jinny ? " 

"No, we arn't in for need much yet," she replied, 
misunderstanding my question, " the boss and I got 
'leven shillin' laast week, and nine shillin' this week, a 
fish-jowstin; and I shall be 'pon the saalt pilchers soon, 
and that'll be studdier for us, though 'taant so much 
for gain." 

" But what I meant, Tin Jinny, was, is your hus- 
band a sick man ? " 

*' Aw, iss, my dear gen'leman, he's sick, sore, and 
sorry, and doan't git no better, nor never will, not now; 
he's nigh 'pon fifty-six. — Sick man? — awl" sighed 
Jinny : " sick man ! aw, my dear ! 'twas sixteen 'ears 
agone laast fust of Aperl, that he was knacked in pieces 
in a shaft, and brok' all hes lembs in pieces most, and 
he've hardly spok' to nobody sence, but do mostly grooan 
and taalk a bit, and grooan agen for hours; and spaikto 
nobody sometimes for weeks he waan't, but keep on 
grooan and pray, and stop, and then grooan and pray 
agen. It tooked away all hes sperits, sir, and he's 
aaltered into, a desmal man. Afore he was slocked into 

H 
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the shaft and dashed in pieces, he was as braaTe a man 
as ever stapped in shoes, and the puttiest daancer you 
ever seed ; no daancing more for he/' sighed Jinny ; 
"no, he's a brokken-hearted, doleful man/' 

" Can I see your husband and talk to him, Jinny ? 
Where is he ? " 

" Well, Sir, of a quiet hevvening like this, he do love 
to git out a bit, and to hear the say 'pon Hayle bar^ and 
look 'pon Lelant tower, and smill the saalt waater ef he 
can. So 'bout haaf an hour agone I helped un up to 
the stile wheere he do love to set and think life ; ef 
you're agoin' towards Hayle Foundry througb Tre- 
lissick fields, you'll see un theere by the stile, but may 
be he waan't spaik to ee, for he's like that sometimes." 

I told Jinny I would see Job ; so, after an exchange 
of civilities, and a hearty *' good hevvening," and 
" thank ee sure," I left her, and soon found Job sitting 
as Jinny had described. ''Good evening. Job," — Job 
continued silent. — ^"Good evening, Sir," I repeated. 

** Aw, that ' Sir,' goes for nothen' ; " sighed Job. 

"Are you not well, my friend?" 

" Friend," groaned Job : "aw! what decait it es," 
sighed he. 

"I asked you, Job, if you were not well?" 

After a minute's silence. Job hove a dismal sigh, and 
looking as though he was annoyed at my intrusion, 
spoke out rather spitefully, "Come, Sir, theere's room 
'nough for you to git ovver the stile, and ef you're goin* 
to Hayle, you 11 hardly git theere by sunset.*' 
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^'But I'm anitious to be of service to yoUi and have 
civilly asked you if you were unwell } " 

Slowly, but less pettishly, Job at length vouchsafed 
me a reply. 

** How can ee az sich a foolish thing, when you can 
see as well as I can that I'm knacked in jowds, and 
hardly a lomb to move, I haven't" 

This was followed by one of the deepest and saddest 
sighs I ever heard. — A]y>ther pause. — 

" I'm disposed to be friendly to you. Job, and would 
know what ails you." 

*' You're a doctor, I s'pose ? but you nor nobody else 
'pon eerth can do me no sarvice,*' sighed Job; ''no, I 
must bear it all tell I die, and then I hop' to rest."^ 
Another dismal sigh. 

"I've called at your cottage. Job, and learnt from 
your wife, that about sixteen years ago you met with 
an accident which had sadly crippled you." 

"Accident! — aw, my dear! — Accident! — Hwae a 
accident!— I cud demb, and jump, and wrastle, and 
play a joke weth orry man I ever seed, and use to 
loff at they what cudn^t do so well as I cud, but how- 
somever, I've suffered for my loffing. I was a joking 
youngster, Sir, and aw! how I'd loff when my tricks ded 
aanswer ; but howsomever, some of 'em sarved me out 
at laast. But I'm comforted a bit, I am, when I mind 
that weth all my jokes I never ded nobody no hurt. 

" Waunce — ^jest afore Aperl month, our pair had ^ 

h2 
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playmg waon another some tricks, and I had before that, 
like a fool, ben saying about a coose of ore that I 
^awed of in owld Godolphin flat-rod shaft, that our 
pair and I covered it up when we worked theeroi and 
how that I hop'd to see the plaace agen, and I hop'd to 
maake my fortin theere waun day, when I cud git a 
pitch theere. Well, a few hev venings arter this, I sanred 
waun of we jokers a trick, and burnt hes whiskers for 
un, and maade un very poor tempered, and while we 
were all braavely loffing at un, he rooared out, ' You see. 
Job, ef I dooan't make a Aperl fool of thee.' Well, 
'pen this fust of Aperl, I had, as he knawed, to pass 
this very shaft, on my way home, and in the shaft I 
seed a ladder, — aw my dear, thoft I to myself, somebody 
es gone down theere, and they'll And my coose of ore 
what I covered up. I'll go down, said I, and see what 
all this es 'bout, and away down went I." 

After a silence of some moments, and a few tears 
had been wiped away, he resumed his tale. 

''I hadn't got down above fewer fethoms, when 
away went the ladder! and away went I upon un! 
I knawed theere was forty fethoms of dry shaft to faall 
through, and then twenty fethoms of waater to drown 
me ef I wasn't killed before I comed to the waater. I 
stickcd to the ladder, and away went the both of us, 
bang ! bang I crash ! crash ! down, down, I went. Fewer 
of my ribs was brokken, and my right thigh,and my lift 
arm too. At laast the ladder catched a hitch athurt the 
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Bhafty and theere a stopped a momenti and I begins to 
think upon my doom. I was hanging to the ladder 
weth my right hand, and when I wanted to put up my 
tother hand too, I oudn't do it, for he was brok' in pieces^ 
and hanging down like a brokken brake staff. I tried 
to drive my nails into the ladder staave, but my hand 
feeled dead, and I oudn't do it. I thoft on death, and 
beginned to pray for the fust time. My life must end, 
fhoft I, weth the howlding 'pon the ladder. My hand 
was slipping,—- marcy ! — marcy ! — ^marcy ! — screeohed I, 
m die, thoft I, weth that word in my mouth. My 
hand slipped at laast, and in the next moment, what do 
ee think? why waun foot pitched upon a soUar, my 
other leg was brok', so down I went to lie upon the 
sollar,- my head was blooding streams, and I was soon 
in a pool of it. Theere I lied upon the soUar, and 
oudn't moTO, nor oudn't soreeoh for waikness ; and aw ! 
how thusty I was, and fainty too sometimes; and thirty 
fethoms from grass. I lied in that shaape all night; 
aometimes I'd die away weth the pain and sickness like. 
Alter lying theere all night, and 'tell next day twelve 
o'clock, I was waaked up out of waun of my deadnesses 
by Tom Bouse hollowing out, < Bist dead Job ? ' No, not 
zackly so, Tom,' said I, 'but I'm dashed in pieces,' said 
I, 'but I'm a bit alive yet.' Tom made signals up to 
they at grass. Two moore oomed down to help to put 
me into the kibble, and when they got me up, they 
carried me hum and put me 'pon a bed, and theere I ^ 

s3 
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for fewer months in grooans and pains, and sometimea in 
screeches too, woth my head : my lembs and ribs was 
nothin' to it, Hwas all my head, and so it have ben ever 
since. But 'twasn't so bad nuther as might have ben, 
for I saved my eyes, and Jinny boft a boss and panniers, 
weth help, and turned fish-jo wster. 'Twas tight work 
for my poor womman, and we had no club to faall back 
upon, bat howsomever, we've keept ourselves off the 
parish, and our little plaace was boft by the gentry and 
gov to us ; so ef Jinny can sill a few fish, and knot a 
few stockings and like that, we can live I hop', but I 
oaan't help crying, when I think I caan't do nothin' to 
help she." 

Jinny now made her appearance, and seeing her hus- 
band crying, she first joined him by mingling her tears 
with his; and then in a rather rebuking tone, blamed 
Job for having recited the painful particulars ef his 
misfortunes, which, she explained to me, ** always 
knacked un up for days." 

We sat in quiet melancholy for a few moments, nor 
did we part until I had suggested some arrangements^ 
which were afterwards realized, to soothe the sadness of 
poor Job, and add comforts to poor Jinny. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF TWO CORNISH MINERS 
AT St. IVES, TRURO, EXETER, and LONDON. 



AT Towan Forth (that's what they call 
The place) was bom one Rozzy^ Paul, 

And there, likewise, did Uve '' for sartin,'' 
Another miner, Zacky^ Martin. 
But westward wandered these queer souls 
And laboured in *' St Ives Consols." ' 
Each rented in the town, tho' poor, 
A house which boasted a '' fore door,'' 
By which they rose to men of note. 
And were entitled to a vote, — 



1 Erasmus. 2 Zechariah. 3 The name of a Mine 

Mas St. Ives.. 
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Potwollopers* their appellation, 
Who pocket bribes to sell the nation. 
One day, a long, long while ago, 
The date I don't profess to know. 
Or whether such was right or wrong, 
(Enough for me to write my song. 
And tell you of Saint Ives Election, 
With all its fun and imperfection). 
The town was all "alive and kicking," 
And friends were friends to pieces picking ; 
Drinking, bribing, swearing, lying. 
Flags and scandal thickly flying. 
Some of the mottoes, hist'ry states. 
Were "Fish and Plenty," "Hakes and Tates," 
" No Scads nor Kays," " No Staring Pies," » 
" Starling for ever ! he's a prize." 

But who stands there with hat in hand. 
With gracious smiles and looks so bland. 
The other party at him snarling } 
Silence! — a speech, — Sir Walter Starling. 

" Men of St. Ives ! " — he thus began, 
" In me you see an honest man, 

1 An Elector who merely rents a dwelling house, and occasionally 

has his dinner dressed in it, to him give a right of voting. 

2 A story is told of the St. Ives people, than when the bustle of 

the *' Heva" has subsided, and some Pilchards have been 
secured, that the first dish they enjoy is a Pie made of 
Pilchards, so placed in it that their heads protruded through 
the cover.. 
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To do you good is my doBign, 

Tour iuierests ever shall be m%ne; 

And soon I hope, my friends, to see 

Tou independent, rich, and free ; 

I'm well oonvinoed it's a mistake 

About your 'whipping of the hake.' 

And when in Parliament I sit, 

For whioh, it seems, you think me fit. 

For Pilchards I'U new markets find. 

With prices sure to please your mind ; 

Instead of Congers, Bays, and Hakes, 

Boast beef shall smoke upon your plates; 

The best of cheer shall be your lot. 

And, for your wives, silk gowns I've bottgbit' 

Says Zack to Bozzy, '' That's dain-off," 
The tother man is but a snoff ; 
Sir Watty Starling es our man. 
We'll do for he now all we can." 

With groans from some, from others cheers, 
The famed Sir SuUion Bragg app^rs, 
Full of fine promises and chaff 
And ready in his sleeve to laugh; 
He waved his hand, and smiled, and bowed. 
And thus andressed the noisy crowd :— 
<' Electors of St. Ives, behold I 
ril make your streets o'erflow with gold; 
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The Indian fleet shall here resort, 
Be manned and victaalled at this port ; 
When in the Souse my seat is filled, 
I'll introduoe an act to build 
A breakwater of marvellous strength, 
A mile or two, or more, in length ; 
rU treble too the pilchard bounty, 
. Paid by the Treasury to this County ; 
And women, whom I love most dearly, 
Shall all be votes, — I speak sincerely. 
m build for Hakes, you'll have such trade in *em, 
A faetory for marinading 'em ; 
rU find you sales in Egypt, — there ! 
In Alexandria and Grand Cairo, 
There smoking Mussulmans shall watch 'em 
And eat them faster than you'll catch 'em ; 
The Ladies of St. Ives shall get, 
(The climate here being rather wet). 
Either to use them or to swing 'em, 
Bich silk umbrellas, — ^mind, not gingham." 

This startling eloquence of Bragg's 
Beat poor Sir Walter's all to rags ; 
Bos oily words and bribes so pleasant. 
Gained his election for the present. 

^'Bribing," says Zacky, ''es a sin. 
And Bullion tried to take me in: 
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I seed an give a man five pound, 
Thoft I, 'twill be the same all 'round ; 
But offered me, now doan't ee see, 
Insteed of five pounds awnly three." 

"These words," said Kozzy, "too, I heerdj 
To sweer 'tes so I baan't affeerd ; 
I waan't chait Maaster Starling, nor 
Be chaited nuther, — no,~what for ? 
That this es brib'ry (who can doubt it?) 
We'U teU Sir Watty's lawyer 'bout it." 

The lawyer soon made out the case, 
And a petition next took place ; 
Bullion's election must be undone. 
And Zaok and Boz must go to London. 

'^ 'Tes nigh three hundred miles," said Zaok, 
"And 'bout the saame when we come back; 
But we tniMt do et 'pon a foach. 
And ride genteely 'pon a cooach ; 
For awnly see the time 'twould loss. 
To ride up theere upon a boss, 
'Twould rub us raw and rub us bare, 
Before that we got haaf way theere. 
TSfo ! 'tes the cooach that we must mount. 
And ride and live 'pon awner's 'count.'* 

Next morning early they were seen 
Jogging along in Eittcreen, 
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A whole day's jolting to endure ! 
Before they reached the town of Troro; 
<< And now/' says Boz, *' we may as well 
Find out the oooaoh and the hotel ; 
Not the End lion grim and fierce, 
But t'other Inn thaf s keept hy Fearce." 

*' We're going to London, ef you plaise, 
And shall be riding nights and days ; 
'Tes nigh six hundred miles to ride, 
But we git paid and mait beside, 
And fore we left we haven't missed, 
To git what's daicent for subsist; 
We're pasties heere and things beside, 
And 'pon your cooach we want to ride." 

The Bar-maid happ'ning to be there, 
Said, ''Gentlemen, then pay your fiEure." 

'' We knaw we look a smartish peer. 
But we aren't goin' to see no feer; 
We're boath upon one laarge oonsam. 
But we shaan't tell, so you waan't lam." 

The waiter then was heard to say, 
** Is it the coach hire you would pay ? " 
" You gashly bufflehead," said Zack, 
"Dost think we'd hire a thing like that? 
No ! weth the sodger * we shall set up, 
That es, ef we can clem and git up ; 



1 The Guard of the Mail 
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And whether thee mayst like or lump it, 
Theere we shall set and blaw the trumpet; 
And when the cooaoh do come up heere, 
You'll see us clem like cats, my dear." 



The horn was heard, and what was ttiorey 
The coach soon stood at Pearoe's door. 
Where scarcely had it time to stop, 
Ere Zack and Boasy reached the top. 
The Coachman thought them both deranged, 
And said, ** The horses must be changed." 
" What, chaange they bosses I all fbwr rud wanns ! 
Thee'st never hare agen sich good waunsi 
I'm right, old coachee, though thee'st loff, 
But thee doan't knaw when thee'rt well off.'' 

Zacky not knowing his transgression. 
Of the box seat took quick possession. 
^' Aw ! heere's a dain-off sait to git in, 
The softest waun I ever set in ; 
'Tes like a bin's nest, — aw I I never, 
Now heere I'll set, my dears, for ever; 
Shaw me the man wud turn me out, 
He soon sbud knaw what Vm about. 
Heere Bozzy, theere's a plaace for you. 
Set 'pon that cloak theere, rud and blue." 

The coachman cried, " You stupid down. 
That's not your seat, so pray come down."* 
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Bat Zack sat on, and only said, 

" 'Tea my turn now, owld bufiehead." 

A dandy stiff as stock or stone, 
And redolent of Eau Cologne, 
With glittering pin in his cravat, 
An empty head and shining hat. 
^ioipBi, eye glass, and a golden chain, 
Adorned this coxcomb proud and vain; 
In short he'd every charm but sense, 
And badly brooked Zack's impudence,— 
'' Tou have my seat, Sir ! " said the dandy, 
"Iss, 'zaokly so,'' said Zack, ^"tes handy.'* 
In vain all strained their threat'ning throats, 
For Zack sat firm on cloaks and coats, 
Besolved in comfort there to ride, 
With Bozzy clinging to his side. 

The coach must start, — Gee up ! Gee ho i 
Crack went the whip, away they go. 
On the bare seat the dandy sat. 
But Zacky didn't care for that. 

Many queer things were said that day. 
With many a laugh they cheered the way,— 
The night had passed, — ^the mom appeared — 
And Exeter they now had neared. 

" Theere we'll have breakfast, Bozzy, — eh ? 
We haven't clunked a bit to day, 
And as we are like gentry dressed. 
We'll tell 'em we must have the best. 
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* 

And ait *tel we oaan't ait no more, 

And Zacky, mind thee'st keep the score." 



This stage at Clench's Inn was ended, 
And quickly Roz and Zack descended; 
The waiter met them with a bow, * 

" The coach stops here to breakfast now, 
Gentlemen, pray walk this way, 
And I will soon bring in the tray/' 

Says Bozzy, " Dost a heear that man ? 
He took me for a gentleman ! 
But he doan't knaw waun man from t'other. 
And ef I'm waun, why thee*rt another. 
I'll tell ee, tender, we shall ait 
A body of it, defPumt mait, 
Tummals of bread and butter too. 
Strong tay and milk, doan't bring sky blue; 
By coose, hot waater will be wanted. 
And use of tay-pot, ef 'tes granted." 
The cloth was laid and tea-tray placed, 
A hissing urn the table graced. 
" Now, tender, you may turn your back. 
When we do want ee then we'll knack." 

"What have 'em 'pon the taable put? 
A frizzing Bumshill what they shut ! 
I've heerd about 'em in a song, 
When to the Local I belong. 
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Aw Bozzy I ef he shud go off, 

"We're knacked in pieces ! — dosn't loff." 

"Why Zack, 'twaant do like that at all, 
Theere es no powder, nor no ball ; 
'Tea steam and waater, lev me tell ee. 
And fire es burning in hes belly. 
Now for a hingen he's too little, 
Nor 'tesn't like a daioent kittle; 
He was a fool that found un out, 
Why ! he haven't gove the thing no spout; 
Es that the gauge-cock theere, I wonder? 
What fools they wor to put'n under ; 
Off weth the cover, Zack, my dear. 
In weth the tay-dish, — never fear." 

" Bozzy ! the waater's boiling hot, 
But we must try to full the pot." 

The waiter soon popped in again, 
"The coach is waiting, gentlemen; " 
"Then lev un wait, — why what dost think? 
We'll go without our mait and drink ; 
Theere's waun thing maade us all the laater. 
We've scaled our hands, to git the waater ; 
The chaarge for that I hop' es little, 
I wish thee'st broft it in a kittle." 

The waiter smfled, and then did say 
"You've one and ninepence each to pay." 
" Then we shaan't pay it — ^no — feer play. 
When you git people heere to ait, 
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Tell 'em to scory or you'll chaifc; 
Thee art a rogue, and we do knaw it, 
We've keept a score and wc can shaw it. 
The fust es haaf an ounce of tay, 
Thruppence for tHat, suppose we say, 
Butter a penny, thruppence bread. 
And tuppence for the milk and traado. 
In the laast cup wo shuggar had, 
Penny for that, — that esn't bad ; 
That's tenpence, blaw, now will eo take it ? 
A honest man no more would make it." 

The waiter, vexed enough to fight 'em, 
Said, "We doan't charge for every item; 
I'll read the bill aloud to you, 
'Breakfast, et ccetera, for two.'" 
*'Citra, you thief !— why what dost think, 
Citra ! ! — what es it, mait or drink ? 
Citra ! ! ! — 'tes traade we never ait. 
Nor never said bring in such mait ; 
Nor never touched it, — never seed it. 
Nor we waan't pay for't — we doan't need it." 

At last they compromised, and then 
For London left these Comishmen. 

At length the Babylon of smoke 
Upon their wond'ring eye-sight broke ; 
Churches and towers, spires, and dome 
That vies with thine, majestic Borne. 
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The eager, earnest, countleBs throng, 

The mortal tide that rolled along, 

The whirl of wheels, th' incessant hum, 

Struck for a time our travellers dumb. 

Says Zack to Kozzy, "Heere's a por, 

I wonder what all this es for ; 

Feer-time I s'pose, such thousands sterring.** 

"I s'pose," said Eozzy, " 'tes a herring. 

We'll try to knaw, — no hurt to ax 'em. 

To live and lam have ben my maxim. 

"What es it ? — say comraade ! — ^he*s gone. 

And BO 'tes weth 'em every waun ; 

Od rat your empidence and scoffin', 

Tou doan't knaw nothin', by your loffin*. 

We'll try the shops and ax 'em theere, 

Where lives Sir Waalter ? — how they stare ! 

A pleasant man when down weth we. 

As you or any waun cud see : 

Ko pride in he, nor yet no strife, 

Gove snuff to all, and kissed my wife. 

Our bus'ness in the 'lection way, 

A saicret 'tes, so we shaant say. 

I wish you'd shaw us wheere's hes door. 

And we waan't trouble ee no more." 



Nearly three days were thus expended, 
Kor hopes, nor shoes, nor pockets mended. 
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Through streets and lanes they wandered on^ 

None knew Sir Walter, — no, not one. 

At last they saw, — oh, happy sight ! 

Sir Walter from his horse alight. 

Says Zack to Bozzy, " Aw, my darling ! 

That surely es Sir Waalter Starling." 

Into a tailor's shop they watched him, 

Said Zacky, " Aw, now we've a catched un. 

Now Rozzy, you go in the shop, 

And I outside the door will stop, « 

And while you tell un what we've done, 

I'll have a care that he shaan't run." 

Said Zack, " Sir Waalter ! Aw, my dear ! 

Aw ! What we've suffered for ee heere ! 

We've scores of miles hen round and round, 

And thoft you never cud be found ; 

They're all such buffleheaded people. 

You might as well go ax a steeple : 

But now we're heere through wind and weather, 

And now I *gree we'll stick, together." 



Sir Walter, puzzled what to think. 
Thought Zacky mad, — perhaps in drink ; 
Quite frightened poor Sir Walter grew, 
" Pray tell me, tailor, what to do ; " 

"Why how are you like that; " said Zack, 
" Ef that's your way, then we'll go back ; 

i2 
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Theere's nothin' heere but pride and spite, 
While down weth we you're all polite ; 
And we've a ben and risked our lives, 
And corned to Lunnun from St. Ives, 
To try in Paarliment to git ee, 
And Bweer to things we thoft wud fit ee. 

And '' 

Bat Zack at length being recognised. 

The Baronet apologised. 

Shook hands and smiled, and pressed them hard 

To dine with him, and gave his card ; 

*' The number of my house is there. 

Sir Walter Starling, Fortman Square." 

The card exciting their surprise, 

They stared — ^then looked exceeding wise ; 

Strange speculations floated through 

The pericraniums of the two. 

"Es et a ticket — who can tell? 

Let's knaw hes wuth — we may as well ; 

But thee nor I caan't read nor spell. 

And ef we ax this Lunnun crew 

They'll lofl^ and loff,— that's all they'll do; 

And then again they are so wicket. 

They'd raather stall than raid the ticket." 

So both agreed (to make it clear) 

They'd to an Inn and get some beer. 

And from their ticket pay their cheer. 
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This done, the reckoning they would pay :— 
"Tender, my dear, come heere this wayj 
This ticket we shall trust to you, 
And from un taake what es your due. 
And ef you can, plaise so arraange 
To give us selver with cur chaange." 
The waiter read the card with care, — 
" Sir Walter Starling, Portman Square ; " 
"Go on,*' said Rozzy, "raid un through. 
And raid all what's 'pon un too; 
TFe knaw hes wuth, hut we shaan't tell, 
Beca'se a man that's dressed so well 
As you, all languages shud spell. 
The ticket es for pounds, we knaw, 
Raid all up ovver and helaw." 

" Sir Walter Starling, Portman Square." 
" That's awnly paart of what es thcere," 
Said Rozzy, " Now *tes my helief. 
That thee'rt a liard and a thief/' 
The ticket snatched with angry air, 
And off they went to Portman Square. 
(Reader, the waiter, never fear, 
Had coin not ticket for his beer). 

With some adventures and rebuffs, 
And now and then some fisticuffs, 
At length arrived the much tired pair 
In the long sought for Portman Square. 

i3 
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Says Zack to Eoz, " Aw, look ee 'round ! 
Ten thousan' housen I'll be bound, 
And all so laarge. — aw ! Eoz, my dear ! 
'Tes kings and things like that live heere ! 
But now we're in, we shaan't git out 
Ef we doan't mind what we're about j 
To go all 'round, 'twill taake Hell dark, 
So 'pon this house I'll set a mark. 
And when that mark agen es found 
"We'll knaw by that we've ben all round." 

Eor the first knock our heroes tossed ; 
Says Zack, "I'm right, for thee hast lost." 
Up Eozzy went — the knocker seized, 
Began to knock, — his comrade, pleased, 
" Thraw to un, Eozzy, never feear, 
Thraw to un harder, do my dear ! " 
Encouraged thus, he knocked, nor stopped, 
Till out a livery servant popped, 
"With powdered hair and gaily dressed. 
In breeches red and yellow vest, 
A coat of light celestial blue. 
With tassels of another hue. 
Eozzy retreated in a fright, 
At seeing such a gorgeous sight, 
When at a distance made a stop ; 
"Tour Majesty ! no hurt I hop*, 
Plaise to forgive us this heere time. 
For we am't come heere 'pon no crime, 
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We're honest men, both Z^ck and mei 
And kings are things we sildom ^ee.'* 
The servant soon withdrew his heady 
The door was closed, and Bozzy said, 
"1 never seed so grand a thing, 
A rud and blue and yallow king, 
All pleasant, too, he was, I thoft. 
And, like the rest up heere, he hffed,** 

Next Zacky knocked, tho' much afraid, 
At which out came a servant maid, 
So gaily dressed, that Zack mistook. 
And maiden for the mistress took ; 
"Tour Ladyship, I hop'," said Zack, 
Esn't affrunted by my knack; 
We've had a desmal time d'ye see, 
Tip heere for Bozzy and for me, 
We've left our cheldurn and our wives. 
About the 'Lection for St. Ives ; 
Now look at that theere ticket theere. 
Said he, 'You'll find me in the square,' 
But we're like whems goin' round and round. 
And he we want he caan't be found; 
Aw ! do ee read his name my darling, — 
A gentleman — Sir Waalter Starling." 

The maid took pity on their plight, 
And told them, this time they were right, 
Invited them to walk inside. 
With which both Zack and Boz complied; 
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But seein'e nothing there to eat, 
They both grew doubtful of their treat ; 
*' Sir Waalter ! " Rozzy said, " why how 
Es this ? tvhy heere's no denner now, 
'Tes all a chait I do believe, 
And we you've broft heere to decaive ; 
Now hum, when we do have a troil, 
Paart of the flesh we're sure to boil ; 
And at St. Ives and Towan Po'th, . 
'Fore denner we've a dish of broth, 
But as for you up heere — to-day, 
You've nothm* in the aiting way ; 
Ef we weth Brag had mind to go 
I doan't think he would sarve us so." 

"You do me wrong,*' Sir Walter said, 
*'In yonder room the dinner's laid." 
Said Zack, *'This room will do, my dear. 
And we shud say, lot's have it heere.'* 



But while our heroes thus were prating 
The dinner was announced as waiting. 
Now, reader, I am quite unable 
To mention half that graced the table. 
But covers kept the whole from view. 
And were the cause of much ado. 

" Sit down, my friends," Sir "Walter cries, 
But Rozzy, staring with surprise. 
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And drawing Zacky to his side, 
Somo whispered secret did confide ; 
Then with a sudden rage possessed, 
He thus his wond'ring host addressed : 
" Sir Wadter Starling, heere we are, 
And 'tes for you we're come so far, 
About your 'Lection for to sweer, 
But we shaan't do it, never feer; 
I s'pose thaise folks are come to loff, 
And when we're gone to taake us off; — 
You gashly chaits I — we'd sooner die 
Then ait thaise lattice things, or try ; 
I'd have ee knaw we booth 'knaw tin • 
Too well for you to taake us in. 
And 'cause to dress it we do trunk it, 
I s'poase you thoft that we should clunk it ; 
That's lattice theere, — we knaw the naame, 
And tin and lattice es the saame, 
But you, nor we, nor norra waun 
That eyev lived this eerth upon. 
Cud ever choio or clunk such traade. 
And 'tes for a deffur'nt purpose maade, 
So loff or cry at what we've said, 
"We're off, you gashly bufilehead I " 

"Stay," cried Sir Walter, "pray Sirs, stay, 
I mean you nothing but fair play ; 
Under those covers will be found 
Wherewith to please you, lUl be bound.' 
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Said Zacky '' Then shaw it ef 'tea theeroi 

Seeing's believing everywheere." 

But neither £oz nor Zack would wait, 

So anxious both to see the meat; 

They flung the covers to the floor, 

''Now this es something like it, sure, 

This es clain-off, Sir Waalter, eh ? 

Thraw every lattice thing away, 

And lev us see and smill it too, 

But aiting*s better than the two ,* 

'Twas desmal when we fast corned in. 

To look 'pon nothin' but the tin ; 

But now theere's flesh, no man can doubt it. 

And we waan't wait no longer 'bout it ; 

Thraw to it for our lives, say I, 

6i' me some mutton, and I'll try, 

'Twas mutton that I fust ded see." 

" Mutton," says Zacky, " too for me." 

At once our heroes fell to work. 
And well they plied the knife and fork; 
However thick was cut each slice, 
Their plates were emptied in a trice. 
Now Bozzy made a sudden stop. 
And said, " Sir Waalter, will ee swop, 
I've got the fat and you the lain, — 
Swop waun for t'other*s what I main." 
This was as quickly done as said. 
The rude exchange he quickly made ; 



\ 

) 
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The lean which he so strongly wished. 
Out of Sir Walter's plate he fished, 
And with the fork that took the pieoe, 
Eetumed his plate's superfluous grease. 
Many such strange things did occur, 
Nor dared Sir Walter once demur. 
For as they came his cause to favour, 
He could but wink at their behaviour, 
And only laughed, while they laughed more, 
And kept the table in a roar. 
To finish off, Zack ate a pine. 
And drank at least three pints of wine ; 
And then it was arranged that they 
(Our Cornishmen) the following day 
Should to the House of Commons go, 
And strike the great decisive blow. 

So Eozzy and his comrade went 
Like greater men to Parliament; 
The adventures there which them befell, 
I have not room or time to tell ; 
How in Committee Booms they swore. 
And made the gravest member roar; 
How brazen barristers were vexed. 
And lawyers with their words perplexed ; 
Suffice to say, they gained the case. 
And bragging Bullion lost his place. 



• <v»- 



THE TALE OF THE '^' * 



tommkg ^xmlakpku. 



AS EELATEB BY AMOS H08KING, THE 
LIMPET GATHEKER. 




DOUBTLESS many of my fellow countrymen's 
peculiarities have arisen, not only from their 
great love of home, but also from the geographical 
position of their birth-place being such as to prevent its 
being a public thoroughfare. 

In collecting evidences of their peculiarities, I have 
found this remark apply with peculiar force to such 
places at St. Ives, St. Agnes, &c., where I have gathered 
the matiriel of many of my Tales. The rural wits of 
such a locality have an especial relish for jokes of the 
following character ; and there are few of the aborigines 
who have not, at some time or other, played the part 
of the joker, Amos Hosking, or the jokees, Ezekiel 
Tremenheer and Jimmy Weame. 
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Fancy moi then, sauntering >mong the rocks and 
sliingle, and sniffing an appetite to my dinner from the 
breeze which blew across the Atlantic into one of our 
north-coast fishing coves. 

My companion in conversation was a man dressed as 
a sailor, who was busily employed in disengaging limpets 
irom the rocks, by placing his knife under their conical 
habitations. 

After an exchange of the usual courtesies, I asked 
him whether or not he had travelled much ? When he 
replied, — "No, I've never very much. Fve ben out to 
say a good way in Bill SnelFs booat, and ben ashore 'pen 
Godrevy Island ; * and I've ben twice to Penzance feear 
and waunce to Copper House 'mitting. I doan't caall 
gwain ovrer to Towednack wrastling nothin' ; and they 
theere places es all I've ben to, I reckon." 

" What's your name ? '* 

" My naame es Amos Hosking, but I'm mostly caalled 
Young Gurnet, after my father, Owld Gurnet, who was 
called so 'cause he had a laarge head." 

"And how old are you, Amos? " 

"Howld ! — why ef I do live two days arter Christ- 
mas day next, I shall be fifty-seven, I shall." 



1 An almost barren rock about three miles eastward of St. Ives 

Bay. 

2 About five miles from St. Ives. 
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^' And you've not been a dozen miles from home yet^ 
eh, Amos?*' 

" No, nor never shall, I s'pose, not now, — nor never 
want to, n't I ; for simming to I, they theere baan't no 
betterer, nor more settleder, what have ben riding up 
and down the country, and then come hum agen so proud 
and smaart, you caan't spaik to 'em hardly. I'd sooner 
be as big a fool as 'Zekiel Tremenheer, — iss I wud, then 
go abroad and lam such empidence like they." 

"And who was 'Zekiel Tremenheer, Amos?" 

" Aw, my dear ! — what doan't ee knaw 'bout he, — 
Aw, he was a beauty ! * he thoft he jumped through a 
swemming grendingstone waunce, a ded, but 'twas 
nothin' but hoop and froth, arter all ! 

"The thing was like this es heere, as I've heerd. — 
Jimmy "Weame and he was out upon the cliffs waun 
day, a hewing, when Zekc singed out, ' I see un ! I see 
un! I see un! I do.' 

" ' See what? ' said Jimmy. 

"'He's round,' said Zeke; 'he's a beauty he es, 
and round as a hoop he es. — ^Why see, Jimmy, see, 
str'ight out, theere, between our folyer and the seine 
booat, and to the lift of the lurker, and then thee must 
see un, thee must; — he's round as a bowl, a es.'' 

'' ' I can see un ! I can see un ! ' said Jim. ' He's 



1 Thie does not mean that he was handsome or beautiful, but 
rather that he was celebrated as a character^ 
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round as a button, a es; and a laarge waun too, a es.' 

" ' 'Tea a grendingstone/ said Zeke. 

" ' 'Tes like waun,* said Jim. 

" • 'And wuth shillings and shillin's/ said Zeke. 

" * 'Ef we can land un/ said Jim. — ' And lev us try 
for it," said both : — and awa' they went to kaa, for a 
booat and a rope, and awa' they rowed like good wauns 
towards the round thing. ^ 

" ' 'I s'pose we shall find a hawl in the middle of 
un ? ' said Zeke. 

" ' 'Tes always so/ said Jim. 

" ' '"We must taw un in, I s'pose,' said Zeke. 

<"»He's too laarge to looad,' said both. 

(t t »(jji J ^^Q rope,' said Zeke, — ' aise your ooar, and 
back waater for life,' said Zeke. Out jumped Zeke, weth 
rope in hand, and down he went, of coose. 

"'Aw you bufflehead!' said Jim, 'What hast a 
done now, and wheere bist gone to ? Thee'st brok the 
stone in jowds, thee hast. Aw ! what a fool thee wast 
to jump out like that upon un, and thee so laarge and 
bony; thee'st break a thousand grendingstones, thee 
wud. And now thee'rt down to bottom weth the pieces, 
I s'pose, wishing thee'st gone out safeter.' Twick, 
twick, went the rope ; * And thee mayst twick ef thee'st 



1 " Awa' " for away ; •* baa " for bay ; " raa " for ray ; " kaa " 
for quay, &c., is peculiar to this immediate neighbourhon^' 
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like/ said Jim, Til keep thee down theere a bit^ to 
maake thee suffer, I will, you fool.' " 

My limpet gathering informant continued, with a 
very grave countenance, to recite that Jim continued to 
keep Zeke in his uncomfortable position for a few seconds 
longer ; Jim, however, soon began to pull the rope, and 
soon poor Zeke's head was visible above the water, and, 
when again reheated, received the continued scoldings of 
Jim. '* And," continued Amos, " when they got ashore 
and towld about it, they wor laughed at so much, that 
they left the neighbourhood, and have never ben heeard 
of sence." 



^wcma §r0tott'i5 §lttnte. 



AFABMER once, called Thomas Brown, 
Lived not far off from Bodmin Town; 
(His freehold farm lay in Cardinham) ; 
Of wisdom, Tom had not much in him. 
He ploughed his fields, and dug his ditches, 
And toiled and toiled, 'till he'd made riches. 
And so became a man respected, 
(The poor man is the one suspected) ; 
Shared parish honors ev'ry year, 
Was Constable and Overseer. 
In vestry feuds, although a loud man, 
Tom Brown was never thought a proud man ! 
Indeed, while Tom called pride **all stuff," 
His wife ne'er thought him proud enough, 
" For awnly see," said Mrs. Brown, 
*^ Theere's others riding up and down. 
Upon big bosses aU so smaart, 
While we go jogging in a cart. 
And weth fine clothes maakc such a rout, 
While thy best cooat he os woro'd out : 
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The cut too of n looks so queer — 
Bat then thee'st had un sixteen year ; 
And my hest gownd es five years owld, 
And not wuth ten-pence ef 'twas sowld. 
Onr cheldem's clothing too es bare, 
They're hardly daicent, I declare ; 
Now we've got money we should feel 
It es our due to be genteel. 
Our cheldem too, as well as we, 
Like grander people oft to be, 
And then they'd ax us out to dine, 
"Weth gentry 'pon their maits so fine.*' 



''Aw, Ma'tha! Ma'tha! howld thy praate, 
A gowld laced sarvant's at our gaate. 
Go, ax un in, I s'pose thee'st better, 
Por in his hand he've broft a letter." 
The letter was for Brown indeed. 
Which 'twixt the three they tried to read. 
And Brown there found, with some affright. 
The Squire had sent him an invite. 
Says John, "I've round the country ben. 
And axed the other gentlemen 
To dine at five on Thursday next 
Martha was pleased, but Tom was vexed. 
"Por only see, if /do so, 
What clothes will cost before I go ! " 
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'"Bout that,'* said Martha, ''never mind, 
B'ow that the Squire have ben so kind, 
For when you're theere, I'm sure you'll feel 
Quite happy in a life genteel." 



At last spoke Tom, '' Now I'll be bound, 
To buy new clothes 'twill eost two pound. 
And shud I go to suoh a plaace, 
And back agen without desgraaoe, 
'Tes sure to put me on the rack, 
To knaw they'll loff behind my back. 
And loff they will, for 'tes their rul^, 
Ef waunce they think they've catohed a vewl; 
I'd dearly love to try their mait. 
But their proud ways will be no trait." 
Uartha thought different it appears. 
And much was vexed to see Tom's fears ; 
So up she rose from sitting down. 
And thus she lectured Thomas Brown : 
** That you're a vewlesh man I'll prove. 
For wife nor oheldern you doan't love. 



.1 



1 Fool. N.B.-^y is almost always used in the locality of this 
Tale for F.—In De?onshire, Fool, &c., is pronounced Fewl, while 
in West Cornwall it is pronounced Fool, or perhaps the opithet 
Bufflehead or Droosenhead, would be used instead. 

x2 
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Or else their comfort you would feel; 

And when you can you'd be genteel ; 

So to the denner you shaU go, 

And have new clothes to wear theere too, 

When well you're dressed, you then will feel 

You're smaart as they and quite genteel. 

But when that they begin to taalk, 

Out of the room thee'st better waalk, 

For genteel taalking thee must knaw, 

Waan't do for thee, so howld thy jaw: 

But ef theere shud be laadies theere, 

Look smiling, Tom, and spaik 'em fair, 

And while all pleasant things you say, 

SmaaU taalk es wise enough for they; 

I s'pose they'll ax ee for your wi&, 

Then say you love her as your life : 

And how respectable I am, 

And how we've cheldem, Qraace and Sam, 

And Tom and Maary, fewer in all; 

Perhaps the laadies then might call. 

Or ax me to their house to tay, 

Smaart clothes will maake me look like they ; 

The invitation you must taako 

Ef awnly for the cheldern's saake." 

But Tom, not so genteelly fired. 
Said — "Ma'tha, caution es required; 
So into Bodmin I will ride 
And ax friend Wicks, who shall decide." 
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When Wioks was found, Brown thus began, 
*' Weth gentry folk, Wicks, you're the man, 
But gentry are so scarce d'ye see, 
A gentleman they'd maake of me. 
The Squire have axed me to hes house 
To have some denner and carouse ; 
But I've my doubts ef 'twould be right 
Weth folk like they to set and bite. 
Tou knaw the gentry and their ways. 
And often weth 'em set at aise; 
But very deffumt 'tes with me, 
For I may maake mistaakes, d'ye see. 
If y wife have got sich lofty ways, 
'Twould do the cheldem good, she says; 
And now we've money we should feel 
We oft to lam to be genteel. 
But I doan't love the job by haalf, 
Nor I baan't sure I should be saafe; 
And ef I go there, I might rue it, 
I baan't genteel enough to do it. 



But Wicks, who dearly loved his fan, 
Quickly resolved what should be done. 
"Tour wife is right," said Mr. Wicks, 
" And you are wrong to dread a fix. — 
Til be your guide, and don't you see, 
Tou to the house shall ride with me ; 

x3 
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I am invited to the feast, 
And rU take care of yoti at least." 
Brown's hesitation then gave way, 
And Wicks was pleased to hear him say, 
"With pou I'll go then, come what may." 



Martha being pleased with Tom's decision, 
Prepared his wardrobe with precision ; 
His Sunday's shirt rewashed with care, 
Although long use had made it bare ; — 
Stiff starched the collar, — which Tom found 
Whene'er he'd turn his head around. 
Among Tom's finery might be seen, 
His best striped waistcoat— « red «nd green, 
His nankeen trowsers, — neck-tie blue. 
Blue was his coat too, — that was new ; 
In short — as for the wardrobe part. 
Each of his family thought Tom smart. 
And what was more they all did feel 
That Fanner Brown looked quite genteel. 

could you see them on their ride, 
Waggish Wicks and Tom by's side; 
The gig went swiftly on its way, 
(But Brown still wished he'd stopped away). 
The Squire's mansion now in sight, 

^^e courage, Brown," said Wicks, "all's right." 



^1 
I 
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Says Wioks, "We shortly shall be there. 

The best of meats we soon shall share ; 

No lack of Fish or Flesh there'll be, 

"Then Vish," said Brown, " 's the mait for me; 

Weih Yish I lots of pepper ait, 

And then to me 'tes best of mait; 

So says my wife and cheldem too, 

We all love pepper, iss we do.' 



Now Mister Wicks — ^the wicked sinner. 
Took care to sit near Brown at dinner, 
And when fish came-— so long expected. 
It was not by Tom Brown rejected. 
Wicks pepper took in moderation. 
While this was Mister Brown's oration : ^ 
" Why, Mr. Wicks ! I never heerd, 
That you of pepper was afeard, 
Shake on ! shake on ! off weth the coyer ; 
Tour shaking then will soon be orrer : 
I s'pose the pepper must be good, 
And genteel, too, because 'tes rud." 
Brown took the l)oz, and well he shook it, 
As he liked pepper, so he took it. 
(It was Cayenne I should have told ye), 
But Brown shook on, and peppered boldly; 
Indeed poor Brown shook on 'tis said. 
Until his plate became <]uite red ; 
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Then took a mouthful just to try it, 
But quickly wished he'd ne'er been nigh it ; 
Por springing madly to his feet, 
In tears, spat out the faming meat ! 
Then with a clutch the water seized, 
And poured it where the pepper blazed I 
Again he*d drink — again he'd pause, 
Again he'd lave his burning jaws; 
His eyes seemed starting from his head, 
'Tm all a fire ! " he fiercely said. 
''Aw! waater! waater! ef you plaise ; '' 
The water gave poor Brown some ease ; 
And while the water Brown was quaffing. 
Servants and guests, all roared with laughing. 
Hear burning Brown — ''You gashly senners, 
I hope theere's fine for all your denners.'' 



With eager haste he gained the door. 
And then the lawn he bounded o*er; 
'' Burnings like thaise I long oaan't howld, 
I'll try the grasl^ ef that be eowld, 
Theere's nothin' cowld for me, alas ! 
There es no cowldness in the grass ! " 
So starting off again, this sad man, 
He ran f nd twisted like a madman ; 
" Bun on ! — run on ! — run, now or never, 
I'll aise my jaws in yonder revver; 



f 
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Of comfort theere, I'll git a drap. 

And cool my tongue weth lap, lap, lap/' 

But Brown, though sadly he was fired, 

Of lapping water soon got tired ; 

And now some cresses caught his eye, 

Says he, ** Them green things there I'll try : " 

Seizing a mouthful — ^first he soaked it, 

Then in his hurning mouth he poked it: 

The pungent cresses gave more heat. 

So he once more regained his feet. 

All — all — was hot to poor Tom Brown, 

So he kept running up and down. 



A dock-leaf' next caught his attention, 
Oft of its powers had Brown heard mention. 
And when a hoy hy nettles sore, 
He'd seize the dock-leaf for a cure, 
And would '' In dock, out nettle " sing, 
And dock-leaf did hring out the sting. 
New faith and hopes to Brown were granted, 
The dock-leaf eased — ^and less he ranted ; 
On ruhbed poor Tom, his pains to settle, 
But thought not sang '* In dock, out nettle,'' 



1 The leaf of the Dock is considered in Cornwall the popular 
antidote to the sting of the nettle, the application thereof to the 
wound is accompanied with the chant of " In dock, out netf* 
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For one hand held his swollen tongue, 
As outward from his mouth it hung ; 
The other hand performed the scruhbing. 
And long and yigourous was the rubbing. 

Just as the Curfew '' toU'd the knell 
Of parting day," the tongue got well; 
The hours of pain at length were past, 
And ease and hunger oame at last. 
While round the lawn poor Brown was running, 
On went the others, feasting, funning. 
Until they'd had enough of stuffing. 
And now cigars and pipes were puffing ; 
When Brown returned with piteous face 
And told friend Wicks his wretched case; 
Groaning, he said, ** I'm badly sarved, 
I fust was burnt and now I'm starved ! 
Ef they doan't main to give me mait, 
And all my faistin' es a chait; 
Into the kitchen I shall go 
And try to git some mait below." 
But Wicks replied, — '^Now don't do that 
You'll get some supper, lean and fat, 
For while you've been to take your airing, 
I know that supper is preparing." 

With eager ears, at length Brown heard 
" Sapper," to him a welcome word : 
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Lots of good things the table graced; 

And cold roast beef near Brown was placed, 

Which for a hungry man so nice is. 

And this was nicely cut in slices ; 

Garnished with laurustinus green, 

(Brown could not think what that might mean). 

**Give mo some beef! aw do," said Brown, 

*' Vm starving tell I put some down, 

That thick piece theere, Sir, give me do ee. 

And they two pieces nighest to ee." 

Thinks he, ^* Such mixtures may be fine, 

But why mix Beef with Laurustine ? 

But as the leayes and flowers are fresh, 

I'll try to ait 'em 'tween the flesh/* 

Poor hungry Brown began his Beef, 

The '* Laurustine" he called a thief 

Which stole the flavour of his meat, 

'' Such traade," said he, ** baan't made to ait." 

Now see poor Brown his visage lower ; 

Now see him pause — then chew the flower ; 

His stomach finding some relief, 

For with the leaf he chewed the Beef. 

Now see him dash his plate away. 

Then run to Wicks and fiercely say, 

'* Aw, do ee, do ee ! come away, 

'Tes wuss than ever what they've done, 

I'm burnt and poisoned heere for fun/' 
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Then Wicks to Brown quite oool replied, 
'^ I never knew such poison tried, 
Nor did I ever know or see 
Folk eat the laumstinus tree ; 
'Tis only round the dishes placed, 
And genteel suppers are so graced, 
Nor was it ever meant to eat. 
But merely garnish for the meat ! 
I can't say what will be your fate — 
You should have left it on your plate. 
And not like cabbage eat the green, 
Nor place it with your beef between." 
Ambiguous Wioks.~ Hear Mghtened Brown, 
" Aw iss, 'tes poison I've put down. 
They tried to bum me, then to starve me ; 
I s'pose in pieces next they'll carve me ; 
'Twill never do to *bide heere still — 
No, I must go and maake my will." 



In yonder stable see poor Brown 
With dismal thoughts pace up and down. 
Where Wicks soon found him in his sadness 
And told him all his fears were madness. 
"You've tried to do what well you couldn't. 
And you have swallowed what you shouldn't • 
But tho' the'pepper burnt your tongue, 
And ' In dock, out nettle' you have, sung. 
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YouVe this day learnt 'midst twists and turnings, 

That too much pepper has its burnings; 

And tho' black pepper you may stand, 

Cayenne must have a gentler hand ; 

And when again you eat your beef, 

Pray be content without the leaf, — 

That is, whene'er you dine with gents. 

Don't swallow their embellishments." 

But Brown felt like a man forsaken. 

And to his home would q^uick be taken. 

And as they rode along so still, 

Brown did confide to Wicks hid will. 

"My wife," sighed Brown, "have ben my ruin, 
To plaise her pride es my undoin' ; 
But tell her, and the cheldem too, 
Sioh aping ways will never do, — 
To he genteel they'll never buy it. 
And 'tee my mil they'll never tet it." 

It only now remains to tell, 
Brown soon got home, and soon got well, 
Enjoyed his supper, then got mellow, 
And is again a jolly fellow. 



THE 



OF WHEAL BLUE BOTTLE. 



Wheal Blue Boitls/ CobkwalLi 
1st APBiLy 1855. 

Ut Dbabbst Chablbs^ 

I can well fancy your surprise at observing fhe 
extraordinary name of the locality £rom which I now 



1 The names of Cornish Mines are frequently very amusing. 
Sometimes they emanate from the name of the estate in which 
they are situated, and oftener from the name of the Landlord, or a 
favourite of one of his family, as Wheal Edgcumbe ; Wheal Tre- 
maynej Wheal Frances; Wheal Elizabeth; Wheal Kitty; Wheal 
Mary Ann, &c. Sometimes their origin may be traced to the 
ancient Tin hounds, as Ale and Cakes; Ding Dong ; Ting Tang ; 
Suit and Cloak ; Wheal Music ; Cook's Kitchen ; Dolooath, &c. 
Others are the result of fancy, or perhaps situation, or circum- 
stance, as Wheal Chance ; Wheal Cost is Lost ; Wheal Neptune ; 
Wheal Limpet ; Wheal Crab : Wheal Rose ; Wheal Violet ; Wheal 
Pink ; Wheal Primrose ; Wheal Trumpet ; Wheal Triumph ; Wheal 
Leisure; Wheal Prosper; Wheal Speedwell; Wheal Busy; Wheal 
Unity; Wheal Squiddler; Wheal Pye; Wheal Buckets; Wheal 
Haven, &c., &c. Wheal (old Cornish, Hue!) signifies a Mine, 
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address yon. Allow me then to pause for a moment 
from the main object of my epistle, to render you some 
explanation in a short progressive chapter, as I can well 
fancy your painful anxiety to learn the why and the 
wherefore of this sad, sad, exchange from the gay and 
festive scenes in which I fairly presume both you and I 
never failed to shine out in elegant splendour, also with 
true magnetic personal attractions of the first and brightest 
water, to this world of rocks and rubbish. — ^Let me then 
explain to you, my dear Charles, that my Uncle Hollow 
of Mount Hollow House, near Cape Phantom, in order 
to secure for me what he considered an elegant appoint* 
ment as a resident Mine Director, was induced by ki$ 
Broker to purchase for an immense sum of money, this 
filthy property ; and as I could not of course decline 
such a high-sounding appointment, without offending 
the best pecuniary friend I have in the world, I have 
allowed myself to be immured and absorbed amidst the 
most inelegant associations that doubtless have ever 
fallen to the lot of any superior individual. 

I should certainly have preferred even entering the 
army to my present avocation, had it not been for that 
exceedingly disagreeable part of it they call actual mt- 
vice, and the anticipated rudenesses of mess rooms. And 
now, my dear Charles, to begin at the begizming: I 
would first inform you that I arrived at this disagreeable 
place in the morning early, (about half-past ten), and 
found that the only visible dignitary on the establi^^ 
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ment besides myaelf, was a very fat comxaeii-lookiiig 
person in a dirty white oanvas jacket of an absurd and 
nnfashionablfi cut, which personage the natiyes called 
''theOaptain," and it was to him, my dear Charles, 
that I had to deliyer my Uncle's introductory letter, 
which was addressed Captain Humphry Chynoweth. 
ICy Uncle, I should tell you, knows a great deal about 
mining and mining matters, which he had picked up 
from his Broker, also by attending several mining meet- 
ings in town, at one of which my appointment was pro- 
posed by my Uncle and confirmed by the other gentle- 
men present. He (viz., my Uncle) informed and ex- 
plained to me that the success of a mine depended 
entirely on the finding of what is called a Lode, and 
when that was discovered all that remained to do was 
to sink a hole into it, and having thrown up the Lode to 
the surface, then send it to the market. My Uncle, 
therefore, instructed me that, on arriving at the mine, I 
should request the Captain to show me the Lode, and 
then to ascertain from him the number of cargoes it 
would furnish for the melting furnaces, whereby Uncle 
told me it is made into pence and Tea-kettles. 

On arriving at the mine, I immediately requested 
the Captain to show me the Lode^ and guess my disappoint- 
ment when I received the following reply (which I 
entered into my new Memorandum Book). ''I cud shaw 
ee a lode in a cliff, but I caan't shaw oe a lode 'zackly 
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'pon the surface, but I'll go and ehaw ee the hroil^ of 
waun;" and when I replied with great indignation 
that I didn't come there to see a Broil, as I might see 
that in any cook's kitchen, the creature actually smiled 
and offered to show me a bact ; ' of course I refused such, 
an invitation, and having given him a sharp lecture on 
his absurdities, and fully explaining to him the immense 
prerogatives of my appointment, requested him to show 
me over the property, — in doing which I took an early 
opportunity of calling his attention to a dreadful waste 
of property which I had discovered by observing a 
quantity of canvas upon a polo. His explanation and 
excuse were most absurd. "Why that,*' said he, "es a 
CoiP,^ and that theere eow do blaw wind to the men 
what's working under." "Go on. Sir," said I, "you 
are very impertinent." His continuous reply was merely 
abroad grin. "And what game do you call that?" 
said I, calling his attention to a couple of poles, at the 
top of which was placed a pulley, and over it a rope, at 
one end of which there was fastened a bucket, and at 
the other end a horse. "Aw, that," said he, "es a 



1 The indicatory appearance of a lode at the surface is called 
the Broil or the Back of^ the Lode, and frequently consists of a 
kind of Volcanic tufa mingled with stained coarse-grained quartz, 
— this is also called gozzan. A spring of water frequently directs 
the miner to the back of a Lode. 

2 Back is synonymous with Broil. 

3 Windsail, similarly shaped at the top to a monk's cowl. 
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WhipBtierryy * " And what is a Whipsiderry, Sir ? " 
said I. "A. Whipsiderry," said he, "es a thing for 
rising traade, *tes a sort of a whem/' I took this early 
opportunity of shewing the Captain that I was a pretty 
severe wit when I chose, by ret)lying, " Oh, my poor 
Uncle, I fear, will have to pay very dearly for your 
whims and whipsiderrys, Sir." 

I next turned my attention to a very high building, 
and from a hole in the top of it I observed that a large 
piece of iron protruded, which, by some mechanical 
contrivance, was making me continual congees. 

At first I thought this rather a neat compliment 
towards me, on my present visit to the mine in my 
official capacity, but pretending not to understand the 
matter I said : ** Well, Captain, I thank you for this 
complimentary display of your feelings towards me ; but 
how do you manage to produce such a graceful bow ? ** 
— Guess my vexation at his replying thus — "Aw, that 
theere es our Boh,^ ef he dedn't go up and down we 
should be all drowned and the mine too." 

The Captain no doubt saw my vexation and dis- 
appointment at this explanation, for, with the greatest 
familiarity imaginable, he immediately said, " Come, 
my dear man, will ee go and see the Jiggers ? " ' 



1 A compound word— Whip, " to hoist," and Deric, " a pole 
to sustain weights." 

2 The Main Beam of the Steam Pumping Engine. 

3 Jigging is one of the processes for separating the ores 
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Now you know, my dear Oharles, my great fondness 
for dancing; and, anticipating a sight of mnoh rostio 
enjoyment of that kind, I accepted his proposition, and 
we soon reached some rery dirty pools of water, and 
nnder a wooden shed were abont a dozen of ill-dressed 
women in very large bonnets (not mnch nnlike those we 
saw in Normandy), coarse canvas aprons, over dresses 
of the commonest description, and around many of their 
ankles a bandage of very coarse flannel, which the Cap- 
tain told me was called Balshag ; ^ and that, said the 
Captain (pointing to a very dirty man without a coat), 
'' that's our Dresser," * to whom T suggested some im- 
provement in the females' drc ii r^, but only received for 
my pains the following reply, '* Aw, I do awnly dress 
the ores." 

Those poor jiggers didn't dance, nor did I hear any 
music except the jiggity-jig of the machine. 

Being anxious to leave this dreadful scene, I again 
requested the Captain to show me the Lode. His reply 
was, "Now ef you do want to see a lode, you must go 
underground for it." I presume this assertion was made 



from the refuse ; and consists of a sieve so placed into a box of 
water, that by the Jiggity-jig action of a brake staff the ore is 
precipitated to the bottom of the sieve through the refuse. 

1 A Tcry coarse flannel, used, when saturated with white lead, 
&c., to place between the joints of pumps ; it is also used by the 
B&l maidens as a protection to their ankles from the rnbbish, 6cc. 

2 Ore Dresser, one who superintends the dressing operations, 
and 18 called the Captain of the floors, alio a grass Captain. 

l2 
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to endeavour to driire me from my purpose, and to put 
my courage and suitableness for my office to the test ; 
so I immediately replied, '' Then conduct me down into 
the mine: " on which he took me to a very common 
looking place, which he called the ohanging-house, and 
where he told me that it was necessary to do what he 
called '' Strip to the buff, and put a flannel shirt on." — 
I was not to be intimidated even by this rudeness, but 
soon clothed myself in a strange-fashioned dress of 
flannel and canvas ; and with a thick pair of shoes tied 
on with a piece of rope to my naked feet, and with two 
greasy candles hanging to the button of my coat, a kind 
of wooden hat upon my head, and with a piece of burn- 
ing rope in my hand, the Captain said that ''I was all 
right." We then proceeded to what the Captain called 
the Foot way, which is a deep hole in the ground, and 
a ladder stuck on one side of it. The Captain soon blew 
the rope into a blaze, lit our candles, and stepping into 
the ladder in a very rude manner, soon called up from 
the hole, " Come, look sharp," — I know of no actual 
service in the army equal to this, my dear Charles, or 
what I felt when, with a piece of mud wrapped round my 
candle, I descended into this horrible place. 

"We had not proceeded far down this very dirty 
ladder before we met a creature, who, in appearance, 
was merely a bundle of rags. — It was evident that it had 
a face, also claws, which were very much like hands. — 
« Where are ee going ? " said the Captain to it. Now I 
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confess that I was a little unnerved when it replied in 
plain unmistakeable English, '' I'm going to grass ! ! ! '' 
— ^Yes, my dear Charles, those were the words, "I'm 
going to grass/" — I have the words still ringing in my 
ears, " Fm going to grass ! ! ! " — ^Is not this a discovery 
to be communicated to every scientific body, and every 
elegant institution in the kingdom, by your humble ser- 
vant ? Eor the moment, we must treasure up this im- 
portant secret within our own breasts, in the full assur- 
ance that you will allow this important discovery to be 
communicated direct from your friend Hollow. — My 
embryo plans on this important subject are, to first 
present a paper to our noble *' Institution of Discoveries" 
at Islington, when the plaudits of the wonder-struck 
audience wUl, in some measure, repay me for the severe 
toils and inconveniences I have sufiered in procuring for 
them this appalling intelligence. — I have made many 
other important discoveries, with which you cannot fail 
to be much delighted. 

To proceed then in rather an irregular form, I would 
just notice here, that on my arrival at the surface, I 
forthwith commenced a strict search for fields (which 
are exceedingly scarce here, the ground being nearly 
covered with volcanic rubbish), in hopes of discovering 
the mode in which the creatures take their grass, but 
up to the present moment I have not been able to dis- 
cover one of them in the act of feeding, from which I 
conclude that they take their grass by nighty with th'^ 

1.3 
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dew on it. To proceed with this my soientific narrative, 
I would observe that, in passing further down this dirty 
hole, which they call a shaft, another of those creatures 
presented himself, of whom the Captain enquired^ *' What 
pair he belonged to ? " 

I considered this a fair opportunity for displaying to 
the Captain my superior education, and informed him 
that his question should have been, what tribe did it 
belong to. The Captain received this information with 
another grin, and replied, ''Aw, you had better ax un 
that question yourself." 

"And so I will, Sir," I replied. Tou know, my 
dear Charles, that I never lack courage under emergen- 
cies; so when another of those creatures appeared, I 
spoke out very boldly to it, and said in a loud audible 
voice, " What tribe do you belong to ? " The creature 
immediately placed a dirty thumb to his nose and said, 
in very plain English, " To the tribe of Gad.'' * 

Oh, my dear Charles ! are not these discoveries of 
immense magnitude ? V^o could have thought of find- 
ing one of the descenc' :ntb of Zilpah in such a place ? 
Oh ! what a delightful subject to study it will be, will 
it not ? This Gaddite also accompanied his information 
with a very broad grin ; and I fancied he uttered some 



1 Wit amongst minerB is not at all scarce in Cornwall. 
The allusion in the present instance, is to a miner's tool in con- 
stant use, called a Qad, viz : a steel wedge used for splitting the 
rock. 
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such Bouuds as Bufflehead, Droozenheadi &o., as he went 
up the filthy ladder. On enquiring of the Captain the 
number of Qaddites employed in the mine, he replied, 
'' Aw, our ground es putty fair, ^ and so our men are 
moostiy Gaddites/' ' On reaching the bottom of the hole 
I observed several Gaddites come and enter into con- 
versation with the Captain, who appeared to perfectly 
understand them, and I conclude connived together to 
hoax me, for one of them soon declared in very plain 
English, "WhyCappen, we've got a Hoss come into 
our lode." This the Captain explained to mean that 
there was a JSarse^ in the Gaddites' Lode. I immedi- 
ately gave the Captain to know that I was not to be 
deceived in that manner, and explained the impossibility 
of getting a Horse into such a place. 

''Lev us go and see un," said the Captain. ''Had 
we not better arm ourselves first ? " I replied, " for he 
may be be a very wicked one, you know." " Aw, come 
along," said the Captain, " he waan't neither kick nor 
bite ; ** which indeed was the case, for after all, it was 
nothing more than a dirty piece of rock, in which the 



1 Easily broken, not requisite to be blasted with Gunpowder. 

2 Viz : Men who, not requiring to blast the ground, from its 
being of a soft nature, were enabled to excavate it with the tools 
called Picks and Gads. 

3 When a piece of dead ground (matrix) is found in an ex- 
pansive form in the lode, the Cornish miner's term is^*" The lode 
have taken Horse," 
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Captain endeavoured to show me the form of the Horse, 
but which I could not understand. 

On tho Captain asking one of the Gaddites " Wheere 
he belonged/' he received for reply, "Aw, we've ben up 
scratching away 'pon the owld men's backs ; " * another 
declared that he had got up to the old men's Coffins; ' 
but the next was the vilest attempt of all to hoax me, 
for one of those creatures declared to the Captain, suffi- 
ciently loud for me to hear him, that the lode had 
become a sempstress, by stating that the lode had made 
a " Great Shift,** ^ a vulgar creature, with not sufficient 
decency to call it a Chemise. At this juncture I did not 
hesitate to show my disgust by saying to the Captain, 
" Come, Sir, let us go up, I have had enough of this." 
He replied, "I hope. Sir, before you go up you will 
lev me shaw ee a plaace ovver heere wheere they tell 
me theere es a body of ore, but the plaace es full of 
waater; " to which I replied, "Then why don't you re- 
move the water?" He replied, "But we must have a 
hingun to do it ; " " And why theti," said I, " don't you 
procure an engine to do it ? " " Aw," said he, " I've got 

1 In re-opening an old mine it is usual for the miners to 
search through the former excavations, this is called scratching 
over the men^s backs. 

2 Coffins (pronounced in some localities Gofi&ns) mean old 
surface excavations in which the former workers quarried down to 
water. — What is implied by the miner here was, that he had con- 
tinued to excavate upwards until he had reached the old workings. 

3 In pursuing the lode it is sometimes found that, from natural 
causes, it has become disjointed, in which case the miner would 
say, the lode had made a shift. 



/ 
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my eye *pon a BulV that will fioon do it/' To this 
foolish and disgusting speech I made no other reply 
than that I insisted on his immediately returning to the 
surface with me, where I hoped to make farther dis- 
coveries relative to the habits of the Oaddites ; but as 
yet, I have merely ascertained that they are satisfied 
and happy if they have plenty of vegetable food, their 
favourite dish being a standing pie made chiefly of 
potatoes, and which they call '^Taty pasties." 

I am daily at this important matter, and have fur- 
ther elucidated that those curious creatures are fond of 
cakes made of Potatoes, which they call '' Taty caakes ; " 
also, that they frequently partake of pies stuffed with 
herbs, and whieh^they call " Harby pies." So you see, 
my dear Charles, I have sdready discovered that a canvas 
Cow will blow wind, that a Bidl will pump water, that 
Whipsiderrys are mere whims, that a Bow from a Bob 
is no compliment, that Jigging is not dancing, and above 
all that miners are chiefly of the tribe of Gad, and that 
they live on grass. 

Hoping soon to report further important discoveries 
to you, 

I am, My Bear Charles, 

Your affectionate Friend, 

HANNIBAL HOLLOW. 



1 A steam engine of a peculiar construction, invented by the 
engineer Bull, hence called a Bull Engine, or in mining phrase- 
ology, a Bull. 
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AS FOUGHT ON TEXJEO HILL, ON THE 

8th of mat. 



' TJOTJT dates in general, I don't mind the day, 
J3 But here I'm certain 'twas the 8th of MayS 

The wond'rous fight of Lanterns it was fought on, 
Or rather, then the fight was thought on. 

Have you e'er been to Helston and not heard 
How much the 8th of May is there revered, 
And how about the streets they make such prancing ? 
(I beg your pardon, flattery calls it dancing). 
Yes, that's the day the folks at Helston live, 
And that's the day they invitations give. 
To come and see them and to join their caperings. 
Dressed out so smart all in their gayest draperings; 
Uncles and aunts, all come, and lots of cousins ; 
And as for sweethearts, they are there by dozens ; 

1 Alluding to the Flora (alias Foray or Furray) Dance held 
at Helston annually on the SUi of May. 
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First in the streets they show their pretty feet, 
And then at night all at the '^ Angel " ^ meet. 

But stop, Muse, stop, where ever are you ranging? 
I pray the subject you'll be quickly changing^ 
And tell us in grave verse about the fight, 
A longer introduetion can't be right. 

First then, to tell you of our hero Hosking, 
A miner once, then Captain of Wheal Drosking ; 
For Tom, the miner, might have been so yet. 
Had he not lucky been and got a sett,^ 
"With which he went to London, — company raised. 
Captain became, and his own 'cuteness praised, 
Now Captain Tom knew well all mining phrases, 
Ejiew tin and copper ore, and where their place is. 
Knew by experience how to sink and drive. 
And as a captain, knew how Captains thrive ; 
Could talk of Slides,^ Heaves,' Flookans/ without end. 
And what 'twas worth a piece of ground to spend,* 
Could say when ground was coming hard or fair,* 
And how much ore was in a fathom there ; 
He well could try a sample wet or dry,^ 



1 Angel Hotel. 

2 Had obtained a mining licence to work a piece of mineral 
gpround. 

3 Mining technical phrases. 

4 Ground excavated. 6 Ground easily excavated. 
By fire or by water on a shovel. 



l\ 
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Whether 'twas in the stone or in the tye ;^ 
'Bout pitwork* too he knew — could fix a sollar,^ 
A run^ oould timber, or a shaft could collar.^ 
Knew of good setts, or where one ought to be, 
And often, as to-day, was sent to see ; 
Thereon would Tom make out " a gay report," 
For Tom could write and cipher "like your soort."^ 

No wonder then that Tom was sent this day, 
A mining sett to see, twelve miles away ; 
And he was told to ride there in a chaise. 
So let Tom have a good one if you please ; 
And reader, you this truth should know. 
He with him took one Jimmy Saw. 
" Let's have a chaise," said Tom, " a rud or blue waun, 
And mind and put two galyent bosses to ud, 
'Tes awnly Jaames and I to ride. 
The pick and showl can go outside." 



1 Whether it was from a stone direct from the rock or in a 
state of pulverization — if in the ** tye," (namely, in a long wooden 
box through which the water rushes to remove the lighter par- 
ticles,) it would have been in that case pulverized, and under the 
process of dressing. # 

2 The part of the machinery which is placed in the shafts or 
levels. 

8 A temporary floor placed at the bottom of a level, through 
which the air passes for ventilation. 

4 When the roof of a level or the side of a shaft has unexpect- 
edly given way, it is called ** a run," and is secured by timbers. 

5 Shafts near the surface are generally secured by boards, 
which is called " collaring." 

6 A common expression in Cornwall, signifying cleverly. 
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The landlord, sorry that 'twas so, 

Eeplied that he'd no chaise to go ; 

"For don't you see, 'tis Plora-day, 

And every ohaise is gone that way." 

"Aw dear!" said Tom, "what shall we do? 

No chaise, dost say ? — ^rud, green nor blue ? 

I must have somethin' for to ride in, 

Ef 'tes a cart I must be tied in ; 

From Bestraes Moors I've waalked, d'ye see, 

And that's about enough for me ; 

Iss, landlord, I mtMf ride to-day, 

And I doan't care what I do pay." 

When Landlord heard such words as these. 

He thought the Captain he would please. 

And in a gig that he would send him. 

Nay, for the gain, his own would lend him ; 

The price was high, but go Tom must, 

" Though gigs were things he feared to trust." 

" A gig's a whizzer I'll be bound. 

Weth wheels like lightning flying round ; 

Nor I caan't drive un, nor can Jimmy, 

But we must ^y to do it, simmy." 

" Why there's no danger," said mine host, 

" If you don't drive against a post. 

Nor gallop fiercely down the hills ; 

And keep your eyes upon the wheels. 

If both the wheels I should receive, 

All other damage I'll forgive." 
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Says Tom, "'Twaan't do to stop aCTSGy) 
Wust venture, Jimmy, what dost say ? 
Waun wheel I'll keep my eyes upon, 
Thee watch the other spin along." 



Both thus agreed, away they went. 
To watch the wheels their great intent ; 
The Horse being blind, or nearly so. 
And reins not prompting where to go, 
The wheels engrossed their every thought. 
Till to a standstill they were brought; 
And whUe their wheels they both did brag on, 
Flump> thump, they banged against a waggon ; ^ 

Unpleasant feelings quickly followed, 
As both in filth and mud soon wallowed. 
But, nothing hurt, Tom rose and said, 
*' I pitched exackly 'pon my head ; 
A good job now that paart was thick, 
Or 'twould have ben a ugly trick." 
And Jim, though covered o'er with dirt. 
Cried, " Rat the wheels ! — but I baan't hurt." 
The people round them gathered gaping, 
Says Tom, *' Come give us'booath a scraping." 
" And now," said Tom to Jim, said he, * 

" "We'll try again, ef theest agree ; 
This way to travel I be loath. 
Thee should mind waun wheel, not the ho^hy^^ 
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I 'gree by turns we try to do it, 
Waan drive, while t'other he sees to it ; 
For booath the wheels we're bound to mind 'em, 
Ef off they fly, we'll never find 'em." 



To mount the gig again they feared not, 
In all their mud, for which they cared not. 
So on they whirled to view the sett, 
To which they had some ten miles yet. 
The sett was reached and viewed around. 
And several lodes therein were found : 
Next a report Tom had to write. 
And this was what he did indite. 
" The Lodes are keenly and the ground is fair ; 
Of Tin and Copper theere is plenty theere : 
Theere's no adventure 't all, I think, about it. 
The lodes are all in sight and who can doubt it ? 
An adit quickly should be driven. 
And a pound a fathom given ; 
To sink the shaft you shouldn't stay, 
'Tes such a pretty underlay : 
The adventurers' interests I feel ; — 
Bring in the waater for a wheel ; 
Thousands of ore I'm sure you'll rise. 
At such small cost you will despise : 
About six thousand pounds will do 
To work the sett all through and through. 
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That's my report, wroat at Wheal Drosking, 
This 8th of May, 

Signed, THOMAS HOSKING." 



A glass or two of punch they had. 
And fiye of toddy, (that's not bad) ; 
The horse had water and some hay, 
"•Tes dark," said Jim, "so come away." 
When 'bout a mile from Truro town, 
And Truro hill going gently down, 
Two lights before them did appear, 
Which from the Mail Coach shone so clear; 
" Hollo," said Tom, " what have we heere ? *' 
Said Jim, *' I knaw what that's about, 
Now they great lanterns I'd put out ; 
Por awnly see what pride will do, 
Waun light's enough, but they've got two, 
And candles they'll have fowr or five. 
Such pride as that should never thrive ; 
So ef you'll lev me have the reins, 
A sker I'll give 'em for their pains. 
Eight in between *em I will drive, 
rU snuff their candles fowr or five ; 
IsB, right between 'em we will ride, 
I love to stop such gashly pride." 
Jim's rash intent was quickly done. 
He meant no mischief, but some fun. 
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On came the Coach with horses bay, 

And on drove Jimmy to the fray. 

Then came a crash ! and sad confusion, 

"When Tom and Jim found their delusion ; — 

Thrown up and down and sadly frighted ;^ 

At length both in a pool alighted. 

Silent they lay the dirty pool in, 

In mud and filth their rashness cooling : 

The horse was off with hasty strides, 

The shafts hung dangling at his sides ; 

No fun they thought it when they found 

The gig in pieces scattered round. 

First, sung out Tom, "Wheere art-a, Jim? 

Beest 'live or dead, dost sink or swem ? '* 

Jim heaved a sigh, then heaved his head, 

And with a grunt he hoarsely said ; — 

'' I thoft at fust that I was dead. 

But howsomever, now I find 

No lembs are brokken 'fore nor 'hind ; 

To sker they Lights I was a fool, — 

Now I'm repenting in a pool. 

But it waan't do to longer taalk, 

We've brok' no lembs, so we must waalk ; 

'Tea dark we knaw, but we must feel. 

And booath must try to find his wheel." 

In silence long they groped around. 

At length Jim cried, •* I've found ! I've found ! " 

And likewise Tom, tho lucky fellow, 
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" IVe got mine too ! " was heard to bellow. 
Down Truro hill Tom rolled his wheel, 
While Jimmy followed at his heel, 
Nor did they stop, for 'twasn't far, 
Until they rolled them in the bar, 
"Where sat in glee the merry host, 
Who of his bargain made his boast. 
" We're come ! " said Tom, and so said Jim, 
'* And weth ns broft your wheels so trim. 
Which was our bargain for to do. 
And that^s to ev'ry man his due; 
£ut when again your gig you lend un, 
That es, ef ever you can mend un, 
Dooan't put a boss what's blind to draw un. 
Nor Lamps from Lanterns not to knaw *em.^ 



r • 



%\t ^m m ^xxt I 



JIMMY MIC HELL and Abey league were natives 
of or near Bedruth, and at the time of this chron- 
icle worked at a mine situated near Hayle. 

Jimmy and Abey had been comrades for many years, 
and in their friendly relations were confiding and com- 
municative. 

'* Dost knaw," said Jimmy to Abey, as he was beat- 
ing the borer which the other held — '' Dost knaw that 
to-morraw es our faisten-eve, and 'tes our pay-day too, 
and dosn't thee main to go hum to fedst ? " 

"Of coose I do,** said Abey, "we can waalk it 
well-a-fine arter our coor^ es done, and settled our pay, 
and wostn't thee too, Jimmy ? " " Of coose I will," re- 
plied Jimmy, " and have a braave pint too, to-morraw 
hevvening up to hum, and a braave daance too, at 
'Lisha* Paurs—flddle or no fiddle, eh?" 



1 A Miner's day's work (locally called a "coor") is divided 
i nto three divisicnsi eight hours forming ** a coor.'' 

2 Eliijah. 

X2 
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"Thraw to un, Jimmy— thraw to un, my dear, 
we'll touch pipe^ dVeckly, and taalk about the faist. 
Hard owld capeP 'tea, and three fingers' more to bore, 
and the boryer es blunt agen, and so I 'gree we'll touch 
pipe.*' 

*' 'Tes my belief," said Abey to Jim, as they both 
sat on the stope a-touching pipe, " 'Tes my belief that 
thee and I, and a good many voore, dooan't knaw nothin' 
'bout gittin' money. What I main es like this es heere, 
we dooan't knaw the way to git it aisy. Now thee and 
I have to fang fewer pound six and tuppence to-mor- 
raw, and when we've a paid our quaarters we shall 
have 'bout three pound left. Well, to-morraw hevennin, 
you knaw, we go up hum. Well, we shall drink, and 
daance, and like that, oal night a'most, to-morraw night, 
I s'pose, and git into a por, of coose, and a smaall fight, 
I s'pose, and lost haaf our cloas, and oal our money, I 
reckon, and in the momin' we have to waalk down 
heere agen, and work like Hottentots for a month afore 
we taake up a ha'penny agen." — " 'Tes zackly so," says 
Abey. 

"'Tes my belief," said Jim, '* that thee and I have 
maade a laarge missment in what we oft to do to be 
grand, and swoggerin, and keep a boss, and wear whit 



1 A Cornish miner's term for taking rest during his labour. 

2 A very hard rock, much dreaded by miners. 

3 A miner n^easures the hole he is boring by placing his 
hand against the borer. 
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aharts, and all like that. ITow, nmmiji' to I, 'tea like 
this es heere, and nothin' moore, and no mistaake ; we're 
too quiet| Abey, too quiet by haafe, and dooan't tell lies 
enough to get anything by, nor we dotin't swogger, nor 
nothin' like they theere what got the money. — ^I knaw 
when I was 'pon awners* 'count at Wheal Union, the 
cappen used to say he'd put down my stem for me 'pon 
the book, and I must go to hes hum and draw tates for 
he; and when I was theere, he used to bring down 
gen'lemen weth un into the taty field, to taalk to me, 
and Bx things of me like. — ' Dedn't you work up to 
Wheal Reuben ? * he'd say to me, and then I'd look 'pon 
hes eyes, and ef they wor cooked, I'd say — 'Wheal 
Beuben ? — Aw, iss ! ' And then he'd cock hes eye agen, 
— * And dedn't you lev her rich ? ' he'd say. * Aw, iss, 
Sir,' I'd say, as bowld as a lempet, and saame time never 
heerdof the mine afore in my life, — *Aw, iss. Sir!' 
and keep on drawing tates all the time, to heed away 
my faaoe, beca'se I knawed he was rud — and ears too, 
and all shamedy ; and I always do so when I'm 'pon 
lies. And then the Cappen would say — ' Now, tell the 
gen'lemen what you left theere, Jaames.' And now, 
thoft I, I'll look bowld, and comfortable like, and then 
rd say somefin' like this — 'What ded I lev theere, 
Sir? Why, I left a good coose of ore standing theere, 
full three feet big, and solid as a brass pun, and who- 
somever will put up a hingun theere, and git out thp 
waater, they'll find it too ; and in our end, too, tb 

m3 
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find a pair of owld shoes, and two picks and fower gads, 
and a owld jacket theere, for I was fo'ced to run, 'caase 
the waater was so quick, and no hingun to keep it out." 

'**Now, Gen'lemen/ the Cappun would say, 'you 
hear for yourselves, from the very man who left the 
property theere.' And then they'd go hum and have 
some wine ; and in the hevvenin' the Cappen would give 
me two shillin' p'r'aps, and a glass of rum; and the 
Cappen, this while, had sowld the Bal for hunderds and 
hunderds, and I awnly git my two shillings and the rum- 
Now, my compinion, Ahey, es like this es heere, we 
must do that too, oi we're poor for life, my dear." 

After a short pause, Abey replied — "Now, my com- 
pinion, Jim, es like this es heere, that whit sharts, and 
hosses, and gigs, and grandjer, Jim, es got like that, and 
I shud like to try the saame ; but howsomever, I'm poor 
for lying, and I git up as rud as blood, too, if Hesn't a 
common lie, like we tell the Cappen, how the end or 
pitch es lookin', 'caase they theere lies do come of coose. 
I do think, Jim, I oould do well-a-fine 'pon lies, if I 
could do it comfortable, and git somebody to back me up 
like, and say and sweer my lies es true, and prove it 
so like, and I should say, Jim, lev us try." — " 'Zaokly 
so," said Jimmy, " and we'll begin to-morraw ; and I'll 
tell ee how we'll do too. — Thee'st knaw the ' Cornish 
Daws,' nigh to Camborne, what we go close by to-mor- 
raw ? Well, we'll toss up 'fore we git theere, and he 
what lo9S shall go in theere fast, and have some beer, 
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and tell a lie theeere 'pon hes awn accoant; and arter- 
wardsy he that got the toss shall come in second, and 
shaan't knaw what lie es towld, but he shall sweer the 
lie thee'st towld, if thee goes fust, es truth, and prove 
it so to they what's theere. What's think of that, my 
dear ? — ^Dostn't think we can do it, Abey, and git on 
braave, eh ? I must prove and swear thy lies es true, 
and thee do the same for mine, eh ? And we'll try it 
to-morraw, shaan't us, eh ? '* — Thus agreed, those wick- 
ed schemers had almost arrived within sight of the 
Daws, when the toss of a hal^enny decided that Jim 
must proceed to the said ale-house, and commence the 
first act of the shameful plot. 

"How are ee?" enquired Jim of mine host of the 
Daws — and " How are ee ? *' said he. "A pint of beer, 
if you plaise, and an owld pipe — a short bob will do-^ 
I've got backy." 

An invalid tailor, who resided next door to the Daws, 
and was a great newsmonger, principally through the 
medium of what he picked up heere, was the only cus- 
tomer there previous to the arrival of Jim, and sat in 
the kitchen waiting for companions and news. Soon the 
following conversation commenced. 

"Come from the west'ard, are ee?" said the tailor. 
" Iss," replied Jim, with a long draw from his pipe, 
"iss, I'm come up from furder down than Hayle, I 
am," and again he sucked his pipe, and again he viewed 
and measured the supposed capabilities of the tailor - 
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"Iss, furder down then Hayle, I'm come from, but I 
was theere 'bout an hour and haaf ago. Will ee have 
a glass of ale, cumraade?'* says Jim. — "Thank ee 
Sir," said the tailor, and took a sip. " You corned up 
through Hayle, dedn't you say?" said the tailor. — 
"Iss!" repeated Jim, "'bout an hour and haaf ago." 
— "I've heerd of Hayle, but I never seed it, for I 
caan't travel, nor move my legs. Es Hayle a laarge 
plaace ? " — " Aw, iss ! " replied Jimmy, " a very laarge 
plaace, and full as can howld of tember and cawls, and 
ships, and sand, and say. Aw, what a sight of sand es 
theere ! " continued Jim ; " but that esn't much use, I 
reckon, awnly for the rabbuts to live in." — " What ! do 
the rabbuts live in the sand ? " enquired the tailor. — 
"Live! aw, my dear, live! — iss, and live grand too, 
more granderer than any gentry ever you seed in your 
life — ^laarge housen, laarge churches, and parks, and 
deers, and all like that; and aw, what daancers they be ! 
Their housen es down under, but they daance up 'pon 
the sand. Aw, my dear ! I wish you could see them 
theere of a hevvenin' daancing away — and such laarge 
wauns too, they are. Every rabbut of 'em es as laarge 
as a boss, or more laargerer then a moyle ; and aw ! such 
caperings theere es weth 'em till the king of 'em do 
caall out ' Wor in ! Wor in ! ' — They allays caall it the 
* Wor in ' now." 

The tailor appeared to listen very attentively, and 
Jim thought helievinffly, to Jim's untruthsi which en- 
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oouraged him to try them farther, so, calling for another 
pint of beer, he resumed his powers of romance by 
adding the following. — '' And aw, what a plaace 'tes for 
ships and say." — "I s'pose," said the tailor, "they 
caan't maake no use of the say, can 'em?" ''No use 
of un ! Aw, my dear, iss they can ! Why, all tlieir say 
es maade of blue oil and turpentine, and wuth pounds 
and pounds for paint and that." — "Aw! dear, dear," 
loudly sighed the tailor, " we dooan't knaw nothin' up 
heere in the country, do us ? •' — "No ! nor never will," 
said Jim, "if you dooan't go round the world and 
travel 'bout like, like I do. Why I s'pose you haven't 
a heerd of the fire what was down to Hayle laast night, 
have ee ? " 

"Aw! no, my dear man," more loudly sighed the 
tailor. "No! we haven't heerd nothin' 'bout it, nor 
shaan't, I s'pose, tell Priday, when they'll read it in 
the paaper. What was it, my dear man ? — what was it ? ' * 

"What was it," repeated the self-satisfied Jim, 
" what was it, why the most laargest fire as ever was 
knawed in the world, I s'pose, and it beginned like this 
— a man what do keep a shoe-shop down theere, was a 
paintin' hes shutters laast night, and went down to the 
say, close by, for a drop of oil and turps, to make hes 
paint more thinnerer, and what ded the ^reat buflehead 
do, but keeped a lighted candle in hes hand, to do it, 
and set fire to the say, a ded. Aw, my dear ! what a 
blaaze it was ! and the blaazes wor wust for the ships 
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then for all-— they all of 'em catched fire, and burnt in 
the blaazes too, and all the powder what they had 
a board catched fire too, and then they'd blaw np, and 
up would go the sailors, up to the stars a'most, they 
wud, and some of 'em wud come down- agen, a leg 
or two at a time. Aw ! sich a blaaze and crackin', my 
dear, when a ship blawed up in a thousand pieces ; and 
so desmal 'twas to see the sailors blawed up too, and 
then to see 'em comin' down agen, all in lembs and 
pieces. A.t laast the gen'lemen beginned to say like 
this — * Why, we must put out this heere fire, or git a 
pair of men to do it for us. What shall we gi've ee 
an hour ? ' said Maaster Came to me, * to put it out ? ' 
'Fifteen shillin' an hour,' said I. — 'Put it down,' * 
said he ; and to it we went with buckets, and putchers, 
and smaall barrels, and things like as that : and fust we 
stopped back St. Berth revver for to do it, for theere's 
no oil nor turps in that, so we beginned to thraw that 
waater 'pon the blaazes, and arter about fewer hours 
and haaf we put it out." 

At this juncture, Abey, in accordance with the pre- 
concerted plan, entered, Eind, without appearing to re- 
cognize Jimmy, called for his ale, and took a seat near 
the tailor, who at once commenced his interrogations to 
Abey, by asking him if h$ had come up from the west- 



1 When a miner accepts of the Captain's offer at a mine set- 
*»e always says " Put it down," which means " I accept it," 
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ward, and on Abey's replying in the affirmatiTe, lie 
most anxiously enquired if he had seen the great fire 
last night. 

Abey, being prepared for this, or a similar enquiry, 
replied — "Iss, and a bad fire 'twas too — very bad — 
very bad ! " 

" Why this man heere was to the fire," said the 
tailor, ** and helped to put it out, and seed the say and 
ships all a fire for miles round un. Iss," continued the 
very excited tailor, ** that theere man theere ded, and 
theere caauH be no mistaake about it, can theere ! And 
you heerd of it too, haven't ee." — "I caan't say I 
•zackly heerd of it," replied Abey, ** but I comed along 
under clift to-day, and so I knawed the say had ben a 
fire laast night, for all the rocks, and oarweed, and that 
es all as black as that theere chimley, and thousan's and 
millions of pilchers, and haakes, and mackerl lying 
theere *pon the sand, weth their headses, and some weth 
their tailses and finses burnt off, so I knawed theere'd 
ben a fire laast night; but I was laast coor by night, ^ so 
couldn't 86$ the blaazes under ground, you knaw." 

" Why no," replied the tailor, ** nor you cudn't; but 
you iseed what the fire had a done, and that's the saame 
thing, you knaw, and do shaw that the fire had a ben. 
Well, whoever could have theft it, eh? We always 

1 By 'Mast coor by night'* he means that he went to his 
work about midnighti and did not return to the surface till the 
morning. 
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thoft up heere tell now that the say was maade of blue 
waater, but never knawed tell now 'twas blue oil, nor 
never heerd of the say catching fire tell I met weth 
thicky man." 

Jim, thinking it was now his turn to speak, con- 
cluded the legend with a moral, by telling the tailor, 
That if he wud knaw things he must have legs weth- 
out rheumatic, and travel about and larn things ; and 
as for the say catching fire, that that was nothin' at all 
uncommon, "Por if," said Jim, **you could go up a 
little furder then St. Austle, you'd see the say come in 
theere all a fire three times a year, and burn up all the 
housen, and pigs, and cheldem, and ev*ry thing else 
what's theere. Why 'tes so nat'ral to 'em up theere, 
that they move their hay and turves when 'tes coming; 
and that's why they caall the plaace Saint Blaazey to 
this heere day." 

Emboldened by the success of their first attempt, 
these wretched men repeated the experiment; but 
found, ere long, that even practised liars can never be 
successful in the long run. They soon lost their charac- 
ters, and then their self-respect. They fell from bad to 
worse ; and the last report of them was that they had 
both been transported ; indeed, I have heard that it was 
on board a convict ship which conveyed them from 
their native country, that the outline of this tale was 
communicated to my informant. 
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ADDRESS. 

To Copt, JFm. Peard, Messrs. Daniel Daddow, Jiwmiy 
Jinkin, Roiay Pauly Zaohy Martin^ Haehy RetehatUy 
Marly Daniel^ Jimmy Chegwidden, Sampson Sandoe, 
and Co, 

Greeting. 

I can well fancy all the disquietudes and angry 
feelings you have, directly or indirectly, expressed to- 
wards me, for having, what you very properly call, 
" blazed out the saicrets of our maining," and do 
thereto plead guilty ; but, as to your other charge, of 
" putting your names to what you never done," I reserve 
for myself the following explanation. 

In making use of your names, I have merely adopted 
them as the most general ones in that locality in which 
you and I have so often met, and enjoyed our social 
chats ; but I beg, once for all, to affirm, that in no case 
have I used the real names of those who have been the 
real heroes of my stories ; indeed, were I to have done 
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SO, my own name would have been with yours ; but, 
for instance, if Jan Tremuan, or Tom Chenoweth, were 
to tell me a Ainny story about Billy Eipping, I should 
alter the names to Tity Teague, Shiner James, or Gun- 
ner Dick, thereby avoiding any such personality as you 
complain of. Eelieve me, I have invariably applied 
only such names as appeared to me the most suitable to 
the tale, and never the names of real personages. 

I have long intended and wished to make you this 
explanation; and my purpose is now confirmed by 
receiving the following letter from a very worthy man, 
and co-miner with yourselves, whose suggestions I 
adopt, by publishing the true story of Tity Teague's 
great kindness to me many years ago ; and this I do 
with a firm, indeed unaltered and unalterable convic- 
tion, that the character there set forth is also the charac- 
acter of the majority of such men as yourselves. I 
take this opportunity of assuring you, that I shall always 
be happy to receive and answer your letters, and to 
remind you, that while my story of Titus Teague is a 
fact, that my stories of the Bear Hunt and the ** Soil " 
Fishers are equally true, and that I was one of those 
who so nobly fought. I now beg to present you with 
a verhatim copy of the letter here alluded to, and then 
the story of that noble and generous miner, Titus Teague. 
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THE LETTER. 

Maasteb Tubgbllas. 

Sib, — I've seed a good many of your books about, 
and read 'em too — and I do alleys read 'em when I 
catch 'em ; and I dooan't knaw that I can see any hurt 
in 'em ; but, howsomever, my opinion of 'em es like 
this es heere : they are very nat'ral, and oncommonly hk$ 
the truth, and some of it es truth I knaw; but the 
thing I am going to write about to you es this. You 
have maade out in they theere books as if we were worse 
and more foolisher than we are sure nuff. I've spoke 
to Capt. Peard about the yallow beer ; now that theere 
he do say es true, and they out theere, all of 'em, 
desarve to be loffed upon ; but mind, we am't like that 
all of us — no, nor haaf. I am something in the reli- 
gious line — a soort of local preacher, and I am Capt. 
now of the dressing floors ovver to "Wheal Fortune ; and 
knaw tin too, and can read and write, as you can see by 
this heere letter that 1 am now doing to you. — ^Now I 
do find, by going round with men like Marky Betchatts 
and they, that they arn't nuther cheats nor kitters, and 
haven't haaf so much to confess as you maade out 
that he and Hacky had 'pon their conscience. No ; it 
sarved 'em right to suffer what they ded : for to go into 
that theere booat — a thing they knawed nothin' about 
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— and all that theere es feer nuff. And I caan't help 
loffln' sometimes, when I think of 'em in my sarmonts ; 
but what I do main es like this heere : and that es, if 
you have ever mit weth deffurnt soorts of men from 
they 'mongst us and *spectable, and all like that, that 
you ofb to prent a book 'bout they theere t6o ; and if 
you dooan't, 'tes what I caall a waun-sided consarn. 
So no moore at the present time, 

And I am, your humble Sarvant, 

W. M. 

I shall put a piece of paper in heere, weth my naame 
upon un in fall; but mind, I dooan't want my naame 
put into any of your books, now mind that. 

If you caall to see me any time, ax for Billy May, 
or they waant knaw who you main. When you do 
come to fowr-tumings, turn to the right; ; and dooan't 
stop tell you come too Goongumpus, and then ax agen. 



^xtm ^m^ut 



IT is now about fifty years ago that I had been 
spending a very pleasant evening, in the middle 
of December, with my fHends the HomblowerSi 
at Whitehall, which then consisted of three or four 
houses on the margin of the Truro and Eedruth turn- 
pil^e road, between Salem and Scorrier. 

Our evening, as I can well recollect, passed in talk- 
ing of mining, engineering (my friend Hor^blower 
being a celebrated engineer), and playing forfeits and 
blindman's buff. The then celebrated mine. Wheal Busy, 
was rich and in fall operation ; as were also the adjoin- 
ing mines of Hallenbeagle, Treskerby, Wheal Chance, 
and North Downs; and Trevithick and Woolf were 
then looked on, and deservedly spoken of, as wonders 
in the art of engineering. Now, whether it was in 
talking of the bright-top cylinder engine, which was 
about that time erected at Wheal Busy, by Homblower ; 
the trial of Trevithick's first locomotive engine, in Lon- 
don; or Woolf s great pole engine, at Treskerby; or the 
delight of playing forfeits and blindman's buff with th'^ 
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girls ; but so it was, that the clock had begun to strike 
Utile ones before I had mounted my horse to return to 
St. Agnes, where I then resided. 

The girls I had left were pretty ; the night, or 
rather the early morning, was very dark ; and the road 
to St. Agnes, if it was entitled to such a name as road, 
was very difficult to find even by daylight. It is no 
wonder, then, that I soon missed it. I managed, how- 
ever, to sit on my horse, notwithstanding his many slips 
and slides. He (viz., my horse) had now availed him- 
self of the advantage of my stopping to consider in 
what direction I should proceed, to give his nose a 
scratching against a furze-bush, in endeavouring to get 
a bit or two of the furze into his mouth. Not even the 
north star could be seen, and I was completely bewil- 
dered ; nor could I, for the life of me, tell my whereabouts 
or my where-to-go. I had boasted to the Homblowers 
of my great road-fi.nding capabilities, and how well I 
knew my road to St. Agnes ; and, indeed, laughed at 
the idea of remaining at their house all night ''because 
it was 80 very dark," &c., so that the idea of the girls 
having a laugh at me would alone have been then a 
sufficient reason for ray not returning to them, even if 
I could have retraced my steps there, through the 
labyrinth of shoading-pits, mine-burrows, shafts, whims, 
and pooks of turves, which surrounded me, and which 
I had passed in arriving at my present point of doubt. 
My horse was soon completely disgusted, or tired of 
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pricking his nose for so small a reward ; and, with the 
exception of now and then heaving a deep-drawn sigh, 
was as still as the furze-bush before him. The night, 
for a December one, was extremely mild ; and I could 
distinctly hear the action of Wheal Busy engine-beam 
and rods, and the thug of her air pump, the creaking 
of whims, the hallooing of the whim-boys, and the 
"woh!" of the landers; and even the lashing of the 
whim-ropes against the whim-cages, was heard in the 
distance. I could see several moving lights from the 
lanterns of miners going to, or returning from, their 
labour, but they were at too great a distance even to be 
successfully hailed. One light did not move. No ; there 
it is still, said I — a light from a cottage, perhaps ! How 
shall I get to it ? Come on. Boxer. A few more slips, 
and a few slides, and a few steep, very steep ups, and a 
few almost perpendicular downs, and I found that we 
neared the said light, and that that light was still 
stationary. A few more undulations, and our pro- 
gress was stopped by a hedge. The house and light 
were evidently within the enclosure ; no gate or style 
could be found, so no light or cottage could be reached 
but by getting over the hedge — a difficulty which I 
knew Boxer would have no objection to surmount, when- 
ever I chose to give him the signal. This done, over 
we went, when I found that we were in the potato-gar- 
den of the cottage. On reaching the cottage, I found 
that the light I had sought, proceeded from the window 

k2 
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of an upstairs apartment, towards which I directed my 
"hoUoes," and my "I says," and "house," &c.; and 
again my hoUoes, and my I says, — yet all remained still. 
The evidence of a little curtain, which covered part of 
the window, assured me that the cottage was inhabited. 
I groped amongst the earth for some gravel, the rat- 
tling of which against the glass soon produced an indis- 
tinct, " Hollo theere ! " 

Another crackle against the window, and a very 
sleepy visage was visible there; and a "Who's down 
theere, eh?" 

" I've lost my road, my friend." 
" Aw ! dam ee ; who's come now, then ? " 
" I wish you'd direct me to St. Ann's church-town." 
A long yawn, and a repeat of " St. Ann's church- 
town?" 
"Yes." 

" Iss, I s*pose. Who are ee ? " 
"Haven't you heard of Mr. Stephen Bal?" 
" No, n*t I. Wheere are ee coming from ? " 
"From Whitehall." 

Another yawn. " Maaster Stephen Bal ! Aw, what 
pride theere es in the world, eh ! for a m|ai to caall 
hisself Maaster, eh ! and dooan't knaw the rooad to St. 
Ann's, eh ! " 

" And what is your name ? " 
" Why, Tity Teague es my naame, and nothin' 
moore. My naame in length es Titus Teague — T-i-t-u-s ; 
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but nobody wud knaw me if yoa caalled me so; I'm 
allays oaaUed Tity, and that's my naame. TouVe ben to 
Maaster Homblower's, I s'pose, t)VTer to Whitehall?" 

"Tes." 

^'I thoft so ; and patty time of night 'tes for ee to 
go hum, esn't it ? Have ee ben out 'pon the downses 
long?" 

''Some time, my friend; but pray do come down 
and show me the way ; for it is very cold." 

"Iss, I s'pose, 'tes oowld down theere too; 'tes 
cowld nuff up heere, I knaw, wethoat my cloothes, I 
sure ee. I'll be down in a moment." 

In another moment all was darkness, from the midst 
of which I heard Tity's voice from the window : " Aw 
dearl aw dear! whatever ahalt we do now, eh? I've 
put out the candle." 

" Then light it again, my Mend." 

" Aw, iss, light un agen ! that's aisy nuff to say; but 
I caan't do it, blaw. Can tfou strick? Howsomever, 
heeregoes; I'll try for' t." 

After many a chip, chip, chip,^ a light was produced, 
which performance was announced with much glee by 
Tity from the window, who was soon at my side with a 
lighted candle in a lantern. 

** Aw dear ! aw dear I Loar Jimmeny I Loar Jim- 



1 Lucifer matches were not used fifty yean ftgOr 
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meny ! ^ whatever have ee got heere, a boss ? How ded 
ee git un in heere, eh ? '* 

" I couldn't find your gate, Tity, so I was obliged to 
bring him over the hedge/* 

" Gaate, no, we never had no gaate ; we allays come 
in up ovver the staps. And now, my dear, (addressing 
himself to the horse,) you must go out thickey way 
agen." 

This was soon accomplished, to the great delight of 
Tity, who pronounced Boxer to be a "rail flyer." 

" Now, then, Tity, will you tell me how I am to get 
to St. Ann's ? " 

" Iss, as fast as I can. But you're braavely out of 
the way, my dear. You've corned east, and you oft to 
have gone north ; 'tes zackly like that, and no mistaake. 
But, howsomever, come along, my dear; you bring 
along the boss, and I'll howld the lantern, and shaw ee 
the road, eh ? 'Tes a braave stap. Do you knaw Carne 
Hot mine, when you're theere, eh ? '* 

"I think I do." 

''Now then, come along, you and the hoBs, Aw ! 
he's the clainest-off boss I ever seed-^a raU flyer, 
edn't a, eh ? I s'pose you do live out to St. Ann's 
church-town, dooant ee ? " 

"Yes." 



1 As an explanation of these expressions might imply a charge 
of profanation on Tity, we will, with your permission, allow them 
to remain in qbscurity. 
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" All yoTir relations live out theere, do they, eli ? '* 

"No; some of ihem reside in Bristol." 

" Aw, dear ! they do, eh ? Laarge plaace — Bristol, 
baan'tit?" 

"Yes." 

"And you have ben theere, to see round it weth 
your cousins and they, eh ? " 

"Yes." 

" What I axed ee for was like this es heere : my 
third oousin, William Magor, es a sodger, and ben up 
theere 'cruiting. Aw ! he's the chap what knaw tin, 
and a clain-off fellaw, too, for hes pen. Aw, my dear, 
he'll write like a schoolmaaster. He is courting, that 
es, through hes letters, my second cousin, Becky Bray, 
ovver to Blackwaater theere. He was raather the wuss for 
lying when he was hum, and hes nick-naame was Lying 
Billy then; but howsomever, they say he's haaf a 
corporal now, weth waun stripe. Well now, he put 
down 'pon waun of hes letters like this es heere:— 
' Bristol es the laargest city in the world, I s'pose ; I've 
ben thousands of miles round un, and never come to no 
end of un; and, as for churches, theere's moore of they 
than theere's feathers in my bed-tie; and the ships do 
swem in dung theere, weth dung both sides of 'em.' ^ 

1 I presume Becky's correspondent alluded to the very dirty 
state of the Bristol river and its banks, dung being often applied 
when mud is meant, as when such as Tity would express them- 
selves on the state of the roads or streets being dirty or muddy, 
they would describe them as being dungy or slottery. 
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ll'oW; what I do want to kuaw, Maaster. Bal, es like this 
es heere — es it like that theere, or esn't it?'' 

** His description of the size of Bristol, Tity, is 
wrong ; but his report of the number of churches may 
be true, as his bed-tie may be stuffed with hair, you 
know." 

"'Zackly so; or maybe 'twasadowst waun, like 
ours. I never thoft 'pon that; but I s'pose ef Hwasn't 
lies he wioat, 'twas a soort of chaiting letter that he 
wroat, and chaiting es nigh 'pon as bad as lying, simmy 
to me, edn't it, eh ? In hes laast letter he put in another 
chaiter, I reckon ; for in waun paart of un, he wroat 
like this es heere : — ' I'm now 'cruiting in another laarge 
city, caalled Bath, wheere all the housen are built of 
sandy stones, like sand, and they saw 'em up like tern* 
her. But aw, Becky,' said he, 'my dear Becky, thates 
the plaace to come, and live cheap 1 for heere es boiling 
hot waater wethout fire, and for nothing but the pump- 
ing.' What a Hard a es, esn't a, eh? " 

During my explanation to Tity, of Bath being built 
with a very soft stone, called free-stone, and of the hot 
springs there, we reached a small brook, at which I ex- 
pressed my opinion, that I thought we had arrived at 
Jolly's Bottoms ; and there being now a little starlight, 
I informed my guide that I fanoied I knew my where- 
abouts, and that I could find the rest of my way home. 
Tity, however, was not assured thereof until he had 
reoeired satisfactory answers to the following (Questions : 
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Gan you maake out a howld ingun-houw theere, 
'pen the top of thehUl?'' 

"Yob." 

" Well now, you mind; my dear I and keep ovver 
agenst the hedge, and lev the shaft to the lift, and then 
you'll see a gap in the hedge, weth a booard in un ; go 
through theere, and go right athurt the ooin of the field 
and through one gap moore, and you^U come out into 
a laane; turn up the laane to the right, and out you'll 
come 'pon the downs ; and then try to find the pooks of 
turves — ^theere are five of 'em. WeU, now, you mind 
to keep two of the pooks 'pon your lift hand, and three 
'pon the right, and then you'll see (or ef you caan't 
see, feel) a braavish green path ; keep north 'pon un 
for 'bout quaarter of a mile, and then you'll come out 
'pon the great bowld rooad what do come up from 
Blackwaater to ould Dawdle's public-house^ and Powr 
Burrows; cross thicky rooad, and then you'll see a 
Boort of a rooad right afore ; keep on theere a bit, and 
you'll see a laarge pool 'pon your right hand. £f your 
boss es thusty, dooan't ee lev un drink theere, for 'tes 
a gashly ould pool, and I believe theere's a shaft in the 
middle of un. No, my dear, dooan't you lev un see 
the pool, ef you can help it; for he's a putty boss, esn't 
a, eh ? Well, you go along theere, *pon Ihioky rooad, for 
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about haaf a quaarter of a mile, I s'pose, and then you'll 
come out 'pon the bowld turnpike rooad ; and then turn 
round to the lift, and you caan't miss it then, can ee ? 
But, howsomever, heere I am for to go fhrder, ef you 
plaise." 

I assured him that I could now find my way home 
without any difficulty ; and would have rewarded him 
with a trifle for his kindness, by presenting him with 
half<*a-crown. Instead of taking it from my hand, 
he held up his light to the level of my hand; and 
when I said, ''Take this Tity, and I thank you too," 
moving backwards a pace or so from me, he, in rather & 
louder voice than he had previously adopted, exclaimed — 

'' What, money to shaw a straanyer the rooad ! No ; 
rd die fiist! Aw, my dear, you missed your comraade' 
I baan't like that at all ; for simming to me, a man 
what wild taake money for such a job as that, es no 
man at all. 'Tes awnly a daicent duty for us to do so 
to waun another, and nothing moore. Aw, no ! aw, no ! 
no money for that." 

''But I have broken your night's rest, Tity; and 
3rou have gone a great way with me." 

"Iss, and miles moore I'll go, ef you want it, in a 
moment. And s'pose I miss my rooad going hum, eh, 
and ax a man to shaw me the way, do you think I'd 
offer to pay un for it ? Aw, no, my dear, no pay for 
that; I wudn't be so unsociable to un; aw, no; no 
money for doing that ! Ef I work my eight hours coor 
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ovver to Ba], I shud expect to have my waun and nine- 
pence for that, and no mistaake : and I'll have it too, or 
maake a por about it, 'cause I gits it; but for waun 
man to be paid for shawing another man the rooad is a 
sin and a shaame, and dooan't belong to a man to do, ef 
a wasn't starving, to be paid for doing hes duty, when 
'tes nothing but hes duty he do do. No ! no ! Mr. Bal ; 
I'm a poor man, but I hop' I'mi deffurnt from that, to 
tadke money for such as that; and ef you waan't laive 
me go furder weth ee, laive us paart in comfort. Good 
morning to ee, and God bless ee, and all your family." 
I followed Titus's rather ambiguous directions, and 
soon arrived home in safety. 
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Aant, aunt, 
Afeer'd, qfraid, 
Aise, ease. 

Ait, Aitingi eat, eating, 
All'ays, always* 
Arter, after* 
Athurt, aihwarti across, 
Attle, ruhhish, 

Awners* 'oounti oumers* account, 
at the expence of the emplpyers. 
Awnlyi only. 
Ax, ask, 

Baan*t, be not, am not, 

Bagoneti bayonet, 

Backlet, hack yard. 

Bait, beat, 

B&i, a mine. 

Balk, squared timber. 

Banger, a large one, 

Beel, bill, beak. 

Bender, very large, f 

Berrin*, funeral, 

Biddix, pvik, mattock, 

Billees, bellows. 

Bilt, belt. 

Blskies, biscuits, 

Bist, beest, are you, 

Blaw, believe, 

Blaw, blow, 

Boft, bought. 

Borer, boryer, a mining tool. 



Bowld, bold, 

BrM,ve,9ery, also used to express 
the superlative degree, braave 
and bloody, very bloody; a 
braaye catoh of fish, a good 
catch ; a braave size, rather 
large, 

Braave-looking, good looking, 

Brandiss, a three cornered iron 
rest, for burning brands, and 
supporting the crock, 8fc., on, 

Brath, broth. 

Britches, breeches, 

Broft, brought. 

Buddies, bubbles, 

Buddie, machine for dressing tin, 

Bufflehead, blockhead, 

Bussa, a coarse earthenware pot, 

CaanH, cannot, 

Cappun, captain, 

Chainy, china, 

Chait, cheat. 

Cheeld, child, 

Chets, kittens, 

Chimley, chimney. 

Chow, chew, 

Clain-off, excellent, perfect, com" 

plete, 
Clath, cloth, 
Clemb, climb. 
Clever, all right, in good health. 
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Click-handed, left-handed. 

Glome, ear then/ware. 

Cluck, squat f stoop. 

Clunk, twdliow* 

Cobbing, hrMking ore into small 

pieces. 
Coin, comer, 
Coombe, valley. 
Coor, a gang qf men. 
Coortins, curtains. 
Goose, course, coarse. 
Coot, a beating, a thrashing. 
Cousin Jaeky, a local term qf 

contempt. 
Crib your flent, renew the edges 

of your flint, 
Crocky an iron pot /or cooking, 
Crownin'y coroner's inquest, 
Cu8sn*t, cannot. 

Dag, a mining tool. 

Daicent, decent. 

Dail, deal, 

Daugh, dough. 

Deef^ de(tf. 

Dew- snail, a slug. 

Disles, thistles. 

Dobb, to throw stones at, 

Dosn't, do not, 

Downses, downs, commons. 

Dowst, dust from winnowing corn. 

Dresser, stand for earthenware. 

Drive an end, a mining operation. 

Duffed, struck, 

Dumbledory, a beetle. 

'Ee, ye, you. 
Berth, earth. 

Faist, feast, 

Faisten-eve, the evening before 

the parish feast day, 
Fal-the-ral, nonsense. 
Fang, to receive, to tahe up money. 



Feei, fair, 

Fish-joustin*, selling fish. 
Yloon planks laid for dressing ore 
Flosh, spill, 
Foach, push, hustle, 
Fo'oed, forced, obliged, 
Folyer^ the boat which carries 

the tuck net, probably from 

follower. 
Fur, far. 
Furder, further. 
Furrin, foreign. 
Fust, first, 

Oad, a mining tool. 
Oalyent, gallant, gay, 
Gammut, uproarious fun, a man 

on mischief is said to be "on 

his gammuts,*' 
Oashly, ghastly, dismal. 
Glazing, staring. 
Grass, surface qf the earth. 
Grawed, grown. 
Gress, greeue* 
Grizzle, grin. 
Gurt, great. 

Haaf, haff, 

Haaf-saved, ha^f-wUted, 
Halvans, Halyaner, one who 

receives ha{f the produce for 

his labour* 
Hanjall, angeL 
Hawl, hole, 

Hedgaboors, hedgehogs. 
Heed, hide, conceal. 
Hewer, one who makes signals 

from the eUff to the fishermen 

in the boats, 
Hinjun, engine. 
Hood, wood, forest. 
Howld, hold. 
Housen, houses, 
Hoyer, higher. 
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HuiD) Jiome, 

Ingun, inyuiii engine. 
Issy yes, 
Jowds, pieces. 

Keenly, kindly. 

Keept on keeping od> continued 

annoyance, 
Keet, kite. 

Kibble, a mining bucket, 
Kittereen, old Cornish name fir 
. a covered cart. 
Kitting, stealing ore. 
Knack, knock, 
Knawed, knew. 

Laid, leeUl, guide. 
Lain, lean, 
Larn, learn. 
Lattice, tin-plate, 
Letterpoooh, an old Cornish 

dance, 
Liard, liar. 
Licks, leeks. 
Lift, l^t. 

Link-law, Lynch^law, 
Loff, laugh. 
Lurker, a boat in which the 

master seiner eits, 

Maily, mealy. 

Main, mean, 

Mait, meat. 

Marinade, to cure fish in a pecu* 

liar way. 
Mazed, mai^. 
Merryzion, Marazion, 
Mistfment, mistake. 
Mitting, meeting, 
Mitting-house, a dissenting 

chapel, 
Moyle, mule. 



Nawse, nose. 

Nickity^ iniquity, 

Norra, neither. 

Nort, nothing. 

Nuddick, nape qf the neck, 

Nuther, neither. 

Odit, adit, a passage for carrying 

off water from a mine. 
Oft, ought. 
Onry, either, 
Ould, old. 

Pair, a gang of men, 

Pileher, pUehard, 

Fellow, pillow. 

Pitch, a contract to do certain 

work in a mine. 
Plaise, please. 
Pookj rick. 
"PoTfjfuss, bother. 
Prilling a sample, giving a false 

sample of the ore. 
Puss, purse, 
Putcher, pitcher. 
Putty, pretty, 

Quaarters, quartere, lodgings. 

Raw, row. 

Reaver, river. 

Ridgment, regiment, 

Roby, Rehoboam, 

Row, rrfuse from the stamping 

mills, 
Rowl, roll. 
Rub, rob. 
Rud, red, 

Sartin, certain, 

Sarve, seme. ' 

Saw, sew. 

Say, sea. 

. Say-fencibles, old eoast'guard. 
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Seat, broken, a blow, 

Scrowling, scratching. 

Seed, seen, taw. 

Sent Friseoe, San Francisco, 

Shaan't, shall not. 

Shaape, mess, dirty, 

Shart, shirt, 

Shawed, sheum, 

Shoading-heajps, h caps from pits 
in search of lodes, 

Showl, shovel. 

Shutting, shooting. 

Sight, a great quantity. 

Simmee, seeming to me. 

Simming, seeming. 

Sker, to rub against gently, 

Skivver, skewer, 

Slaip, sleep. 

Slat , slate, the prevailing mate- 
rial for tombstones in Cornwall, 

Slocked, enticed, trapped, 

Slottery, muddy f dirty weather, 

Smurt, smart, 

Sodger, soldier. 

Soils, seals, 

Sollar, the termination of a lad' 
der-way in a shaft, 

Sperrits, spirits, boldness, 

Stail, steal. 

Stamps, stamping mills. 

Stank, tread, step, 

Stap, step, 

Stawl, stole. 

Stem, day^s work, 

Sterry, stir. 

Stope, step'form in the rock. 

Slope K\i?ici, a mining operation, 

Strick, strike. 

Studdy, steady. 

Stull, place to receive ore. 

Sturt, a start of good luck. 

Subsist, an advance on account 
qf wages, 

Swabstiok, a mining tool. 



Swop, exchange, 

T&mipin, material used in blasting 

Taties, tates, potatoes. 

Taw, tow. 

Tay, tea, 

Taydish, teacup. 

Tender, waiter, 

Thicky, that, 

Thoft, thought, 

Thust, thirst, 

Totle, a foolish fellow. 

Traade, sti^ of any kind, Poor 

traade, poor sti^ ; a body of 

traade, a great many things ; 

Doctor's traade, phytic. 
Tribute, Tributer, a per centage 

paid on the ores raised, 
Tricle, treacle, 
Troil, a feast. 
Trunk, a mining tool, 
Trunking, one of the processes 

in tin'dressing, 
Tummals, heaps, large quantities 
Turps, turpentine, 
Tutwork, a fixed price per fathom 

for driving levels, Sfc, 

Vail, veal. 

Vug, a hole in a rock, 

Waan't, will not, 

Waik, weak, 

Waun, one, 

Waunce, once, 

Weered, wore. 

Well- a. fine, tolerably well. 

Whim, a capstan worked by 

horse, steam, or water power* 
Whit, white, 
Whit-neck, a white^throaUd 

weasel, 
Whizzy, confused, 
Willd, wild. 
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Winderj window. 
Wom't, was not, 
Wu88, wusti worse, worst, 
Wust; will you. 



Wuth, worth. 

Yaws, ewes. 
Yowling, howling. 
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WHEN Cousin Jan first went to London, wo*re told, 
And was asked by his betters to dine, 
He made queer mistakes and was laughed at— 
but then 
He sold all the shares in his mine. 
And when he returned with his pockets well lined 

Says he, "1*11 git married clain off — 
1*11 ax Graace Treloar to keep company wcth me, 
Ef she waant, why I don't care a snoff.** 

The next day Jan. put on a new suit of clothes 

He had brought down from London, and went 
To see Grace Treloar, the village coquette, 

On love or on marriage intent. 
"When he knocked at the door he heard her sweet voice, 

In a not very lady-like key, 
Crying, "What art aw knacken for? oppen the door, 

What a g'eat chuoklehead thee must be." 

A 
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When he opened the door — ''Dear marcy/' says Grace, 

"I thoft et wor Siah Trenow, 
A gfeat lazy, knaw-nothing pattick, with no 

More manners than grammer's ould sow ! 
How are ee un, Jan? But I s'pose you've gone proud 

Sence you've hen up to Lunnun Church Town; 
Ef I knawed you wor hum, an' wor comen up here 

I'd ha' clapped up my host cap and gown." 



''Kow I tell 'ee/' says Jan, ''tes like as this heere, 

I've got a few pounds in my puss, 
Ef thee wust ha' me — why I will ha' thee, 

An' taake thee for hetter for wuss." 
''Ad rahhat thee, Jan," said the maid, "I'm all flushed, 

"Why what art aw tellen, cheeld vean. 
That's the way they do courtee up to Lunnun, I s'poase, 

Es et courtin'. Cousin Jan, you do main ? " 



They soon understood one another and went 

To Church and were made man and wife, 
And the honey-moon passed as most honey-moons do, 

Without any discord or strife, 
And Cousin Jan having occasion to go 

To London again, 'bout "O^he Bal," 
Says Grace " Ef you're going I shud like to go too," 

Says Jan, "Aw my deer, so you shall." 
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So they went up to London dnd stayed there a montbi 

And Grace came home brimful of news. 
Which the neighbours came flocking to hear, till at last 

Grace was tired, but couldn't refuse. 
So to end it at once, — she invited her fi'iends 

To come ''one and all" and take tea, 
And then they should hear her adventures in f ull— • 

So shall you, if you'll listen to me. 

GRACE'S TEA PARTY. 

« 

'' How ar'ee, Miss Eddy, I'm glad that you're come, 

For now I shall push to make tay. 
All the rest are inside, so taake off your doak, 

Ef you plaise you shall tend t'other tray.— 
Es your tay to your likin', soas? Taake out some oaake, 

I hope you will maake a good mail, 
Ait so much as you can, for in Lunnun, my dear, 

That es thoft to be very genteel 

''Now I'll tell what I seed up to Lunnun Church Town, 

Why the housen do reach to the sky. 
But the people are nothen but hemparunt traade, 

I cudd'n abide 'em, not I. 
When I went to a smart shop in Frence Regent Street, 

Dear marcy I l^ow shaamed I ded feel, 
For the tendars wor men, all prinked up so fine. 

And looken so very genteel. 

a2 
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* So I went up to waun, and I said, 'Ef you plaise 

I do want to buy a new gown, 
So taakc down a prent or a gingham or stuff, 

Whichever es wore in this Town ; ' 
' We are Silk Mercers, Madam, and only sell silks,' 

Says this dandified, knaw-nothin fop, 
Says I, ' Down in Cornwall they do duil in all soorts. 

So yours caan't be much of a shop.' 



'' As we trapesed down the street we mit lots of fine folks 

Both laadies and gentlemen too, 
And waun of the laadies come alongside of Jan, 

And said,'* Well dear ! pray how do you do ? ' 
I thoft I should faintce when I seed her come up 

And spaik so familiar to Jan, 
But he whispered to me and said, ' My dear GracS, 

She do taake me for some other man.' 



"Then we mit a rich Marchant who'd sliares in TheBdl, 

And he axed es to go to the Play, 
And said he'd caall for us ^bout haai'e artcr six. 

At our quarters and shaw us the way. 
'Twor in the Hay-Marhet he said, which I thoft 

Wor a mighty queer place for a Shato ; 
But as he wor a Lunnuner, Jan and I said 

We should think that he oft for to knaw. 
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"Well, we went to the Play-house, and when we got in, 

Aw, my dear ! I wor startled sure 'nough. 
Per 'twor nothen but gas-lights and people and gowld. 

From the planohen right up to the ruf ; 
Then the music beginned and the court'in went up, 

'Twor zackly like life, and FU waage 
That so purty a story as ever you read 

I seed that same night 'pon the staage. 



"Lor, sometimes I laughed and sometimes I cried, 

And sometimes I screeched out for Jife,* 
For a hard-hearted ruffen in the end t>f the play 

"Wor goin* for to murder hes wife. 
Then I rawse for to start, but our friend said, ' Sit down. 

Fray stay, for the Ballet's to come,' 
Says I, 'Howld tha tongue! they caan't Bal-lee up heere, 

I can see enough Sal-len at hum ! ' 



'* "Well, I scat down, but lor! when tbe court'in went up 

I cud hardly believe my awn eyes, 
For footh comed a passel of maidens haafe-dressed ; 

(Flaise sure soas, I arn't tellen lies !) 
Fust I thoft they wor cheldem, in very short clothes, 

And I said, 'tes the fashen, I s'pose. 
But ef I wor their mothers, Pd lev down their tucks, 

For they're fearly grawed out of their olothes. 

43 
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''But when they beginned for to frifikey about, 

And stand *pon their toes, and all that, 
I seed what they wor, and I singed out, ' For ahaame, 

Come, Jan, les be gone, — ^wheere's your hat ? ' 
But when I seed scores of fine laadies around, 

Looken on and not seemin' to feel 
Very bashful, I looked too, and 'fore very long 

I thofi; it wor very gmteeh 



'' When that wor all ovver, our friend said to Jan, 

' You must come home to supper with mc, 
And your good lady too,' 'I do thank ee,' says Jan, 

'But I'm feared 'twill be maaken too free,' 
'Not at all,*" says he, 'but as 'tis now getting late, 

You will come perhaps to-morrow instead; ' 
"We promised we would, and we wished un good night, 

And went home to our quarters to bed. 



" I thoft I should faintee, next night, ifh&a we drov' 

To the dooar, for two tenders corned out, 
In rid velvet breeches and whitty-brown'cooats 

Weth tremmuns of gowld all about ; 
And inside the dooar stood a gentleman, dressed 

In a flam suit of shiney black clothes, 
Weth a whit nacken tied round hes throat, so I said 

To myself, that's a passon, I s'pose. 
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'< Then up steears we went, seas, and into a room, 

The biggest I ever ded see, 
Full of pictars, and cushens, and lantams, and cheears, 

Thinks I, this es too grand for we; 
* Sit down/ says our friend, ' and I'll search for my wife. 

She's in her boudoir, her maid said,' 
'A JBed^ar,* says I, ' aw, I s'poase he do main 

That she's up steears, Jan, maaken the bed/ 

/ 
"'They fine painted cheears,' says I,'wom'tmaadeforu8e 

Ley us set down 'pon them little stools; 
Ef we're catched setten down 'pon that velvet and gowld 

They'll taake es for two nat'ral fools; ' 
So we quotted down, soas, 'pon the two little stools, 

And when Maaster and Hissus corned in. 
We jumped up so quick that we knacked down a glass 

That some flowers and things wor put in. 



''Well, we chatted a bit, tell the passon comed in. 

Saying, * Supper is in, if you please,' 
'Allow me,' says Maaster, and aw fooched out hes arm, 

I wor never so 'shaamed in my days. 
And Missus took hould of our Jan — ^iss she ded— 

And down steears we went like that theere. 
And when we goat down, soas, the passon comed footh 

And broft I an Jan, aich a cheear. 
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" Well, we soat'down to supper, and aich bad a knife, 

But there wasn't a fork to be seen, 
We'd a passel of little aplet spoons, all around, 

Tbe wemmen so well as tbe men ; 
00 I cut wetb my knife, and I ait wetb my Icnife, 

And I took up tbe graavy wed'n too. 
For tbe little splet spoons wor no good 'pon ceartb, 

Tbe- gravy wor sure to run tbrougb. 

* 

" 'Mrs. PoUard,' says Maaster, *tbe pleasure of wine,* 

And aw looked migbty knawen and bowed, 
' 'Tes a pleasure,* says I, ' tbat tbe ricb can aflPoord, 

But to poor people *tesn*t allowed : ' 
Tben tbe passon comed footb, soas, and filled up my glass. 

And Maaster, be ducked down bes bead. 
So I roased up and curtsbeed, and drinked tbeir good 
healtbs, 

And seat down agen— iss I ded. 

"'Cap*nPollard,'says Maaster, 'Mrs.Sbarpwill take wine 

Witb you, if you'll ask ber no doubt,* 
' By all mains,' says Jan, and be took up tbe wine 

And powered a rummer full out ; 
' Heere*s to ee,' says be, and be took tbe fust clunk, 

Dear maroy ! bow proud I d^d feel, 
For to see Jan band ovver bes glass to Mrs. Sbarp, 

For be ded et so very gmteeL 
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''Bat she tamed up her)iawse, for why I caan*t tell, 

And the passon ^ut a drop in her glass, 
And she ducked down her head, and went rid in the fuace, 

But Maaster said, ' Hush I let it pass.' 
Well our friend hoft the Bal, and he gove Jan a cheque 

Which he chaanged at the Bank the next day, 
And then we corned home, soas, and heere we are saafe, 

Now I hope youVe all maade a good Tby." . 
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A SEQUEL TO *THE BAL.* 



HAVE you been to the Great Exhibition, 
If you hav'nt, I'll tell you who has, 
Why powers of people from Cornwall, 
Cousin Jan too, and Captain Folglase* 
When they first went to town, you remember, 

They had no inclination to stay, 
So they sold all their shares to a broker, 
And started the very next day. 



Now their Bal having turned out " hra^ keenly '* 

And having a few pounds to spare. 
Cousin Jan and the Captain determined 

They would go up and see the WorWefaw! 
"For," says Jan, "I do s'poase 'twill be putty 

To see the Queen, and the Prence, and all pass, 
Ef they waan't lev us go in through the dooar, 

Why I tell ee, we'll look through the yftw«." 
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Then they went up to London by water, 

And at ' The Bull and Mouth/ slept the first night. 
And next morning they put on their best clothes, 

And proceeded to see the fine sight. 
They went westward, as they'd been directed 

From the Bull and Mouth, straight to Hyde Park ; 
And they saw many things on their journey, 

Which caused many a witty remark. 



Says Jan; as a Frenchman passed by them, 

"Hollo ! when d'ee come oyer then? ha ! " 
Who bowing and taking his hat off. 

Said, ''Fardonrm moifje ne saispaa.** 
Says Jan, *' That's a mighty queer lingo, then, Cap'u, 

Can ee tell us what 'twas that aw said ? 
£f I thoft aw wor maaken a mock ay us, 

I'd up and I'd knack off his head/' 



** Ley us run. Cousin Jan," says the Captain, 

" Else we straangers, mun, shaan't haye feer play, 
For I do think that before and behind ub, 

All people are going the same way." 
Then they pressed through the crowd like two madmeui 

And ran on as fast as they could, 
'Till they came within sight of the Park, 

Where the magnificent Glass Palace stood. 
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'' Wheero cud they git all the glass windars 

Tor to make sich a house as that theere ? " 
Says Jan ; '* And what milljons of people — 

I should think all the world must heheere. 
Can ee see all the coaaches and hosses ; 

And the dree vers in cocked hats and wigs? 
Lev us push through the crowd and get closer^ 

For to see all their oomical rigs.'! 



Now it chanced that some wag, in the morning, 

(Amusements in the city being slack), 
Wrote, "Hive at the Bull and Mouth, Holhom,'* 

And stuck it on Cousin Jan's back. 
And while they were staring with wonder, 

They heard ev'ry one that passed by 
Bead, "Hive at the Bull and Mouth, JSblbom," 

" Lor ! do ee," says Jan, " so do I ! " 



When they entered, "Now I tell ee," says Jan, 

"I'm feerly quite knacked 'pen the head, 
Clap thy arm round me, Cap'n, my dear booy. 

Or else I shall tumble down dead. 
Theere's the Queen and the Prence 'pon their bosses, 

All cut out of stone and likewise 
Theere's a passel of wemmen — ^for shaame ! 

Dear lor, lev es shut hum our eyes. 
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** Heere's all soorts of men of all nations. 

Tongues and kindred under the sun, 
Now I tell 'ce," says Jan, " I do reckon 

That the end of the world es hegun." 
Though 80 pleased, they were getting bewildered, 

Tor still ev*ry one that passed by, 
Eead, "Hive at the Bull and Mbtith, Holborn,** 

Says Jan, '^Spoasc of you do ! — so do I ! ! " 



" There's C,H,I— China and England, 

And IjIfjD— India and Franco, 
And P,R,TI — Proosha and Eoosha; 

"Why wo can see all the World at a glance." 
While they were thus spelling and reading, 

An elegant Lady passed by, 
And read, "Hive at the Bull and Mouth, Hblborn,*' 

Says Jan, "Ad rabbat your head, — so do I." 



'5 Ef they're all living thoere, theere'U bo no room 

For wo," says Jan, — shaking his head ; 
"Lev us run hum then, Cap'n, for life, booy. 

And both av us jump into bed." 
** Howld thy tongue ! thoe'rt a fool, Jan,** sa3's Cap'n, 

" Thee'st never knaw nothin', I'm sure; 
I thoft how 'twud bo 'fore we started, 

So I'd somo nails, and I nailed up the dooar." 
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They arrived, at lengthy where the refreshments 

Were laid out in tempting array, 
"Come," says Jan, "les ha* somethin* to ait, booy. 

For we've ben travelling 'most all the day. 
Here, tender, hand us two or three fuggans, 

And a haafe-poond of cheese and a knife, 
And somethin' to drink, — come, maake haaste, na; 

For I wor never so hot in my life ! " 



"If you're warm," said the waiter, "an Ice, Sir, 

Will cool yon." — "Les have un," says Jan; 
"Your spoons are too smaall, — this es nothen, 

m clunk un all whole, ef I can." 
He'd no sooner put the Ice in his mouth. 

Than he cried out, "Dear marcy! Vmfroaud/ 
My tongue es dried up like a h&rreftf 

And all the teeth in my head es unhozed.'* 



"Come," says Jan, "let's go home to our quarters. 
And have five or six pounds of beef staak; 

And to morraw we'll start off for Cornwall, 

• For we have seed all the World in a week." . 

As the door of their bed-room was nailed up, 
They laughed, and when those who passed by 

Bead, "Hive at the BuU and Mouth, Solhorn," 
" You're welcome," says Jan, — " so do I ! " 



A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 



"Takeitnptenderly* 
Treat it with care, 

Faahioned so slenderly, 
Young, and «b fair." 



IT had been raining all day^ decidedly raining/ but 
towards evening the rain had eased off into a misty 

fog, just the sort of evening to make one enjoy a 
good fire, and a few social companions^ over a bowl of 
punch or a glass of gin and water and a pipe. 

Tom Mason, a commercial traveller, who had been 
on the road for forty years at least, and knew every torn 
in the road between Bodmin and Truro, vowed and pro* 
tested that there must- have been some devilry in it; for 
as he drove his little mare on, the hedges seemed to close 
sometimes and to obscure the road altogether, and then 
they would make a sudden turn, and away would go the 
little mare to the right or to the left, just as the hedges 
seemed to indicate. 

The fact is, Tom lost his way, but did not like to own 
it, and after driving a considerable distanoe^ he found that 
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he was approaching a small country village. A few lights 
were vfsible through the mist in the windows of the cot- 
tageSj and a bright light was thrown across the road from 
the blacksmith's shop, which was in the middle of the 
village ; and on the opposite side of the road, the red 
window curtains of the village inn seemed quite in a glow 
from the reflection of the Are and the lights within. 
'Here then/ thought Tom, 'I shall be able to dry my- 
self, and get the mare taken care of, and when the fog 
clears, I'll get a guide to^shew me out into the turnpike 
road again.* So, Tom jumped out of his gig and called 
lustily for the ostler, but no one came ; he looked in at 
the window, and saw several people in the room talking 
earnestly, not, enjoying themselves as he would have 
done, and intended to do, as soon as his mare was taken 
care of. Tom next looked in at the l^acksmith's shop, 
and there he saw several men in close conversation also ; 
—the boy was blowing the heavy bellows, and the fire 
was giving out a strong light and heat, but no work was 
going on, and the men were too absorbed in their con- 
versation to heed or attend to Tom, so he unharnessed 
the mare, and put her into the stable himself, and then 
walked into the public room of the inn, wondering what 

■ 

could have caused this singular and mysterious confabu- 
lation, as he termed it. 

The appearance of a stranger put an end to the con- 
versation for a time, and the inmates looked confused, 
until an old mAn, who seemed to have more presence of 



mind fhan the rest, made way for fhe stranger to ap- 
proach the fire, and then made some remarks on the 
state of the weather and the roads. 

"Weather! " said Tom, "I never saw such a game 
in my life, strap my buckles I (Tom had an odd way tt 
e^tpressing himself sometimes), strap my buckles ! " said 
he, ''but I belioTe old ISHck has let loose his imps to- 
night, for the very hedges haye been dancing before my 
horse's nose all the way along." 

''Dear lor!" said one of the men, "fine an' wisht 
esn't it, soas, and for sioh things to come altogether like, 
'tes like as if every thing wor ill-wished." 

"They may well call November the dark month,'' 
said Tom, "when murders are committed by unknown 
hands. "So wonder that the papers teem with murders 
and suicides and In— No ! I do wonder at that; I 
was going to say Infanticides, but strike my vitals, I 
cannot understand how a mother can so fkr forget her 
natural feelings towards her child, as deliberately to 
murder the poor little innocent who has not yet sinned 
nor " 

This was a long speech for Tom, who pulled up 
short, as he expressed it, when he saw his audience 
were listening with open eyes and mouths, as if he was 
preaching them a sermon; and all this time he was 
standing in his wet clothes, with his back to the fire, 
which was drawing the steam out with tweniy-horse 
power. 

B 
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"Fire and smoke ! " said Tom, " this wont do : '' so 
be proceeded to pull off his overcoats (for he had more 
than one on) and when he was a little ship-shape, as he 
tenned it, he asked for a glass of hot brandy and water, 
and then began to look around the room on his com- 
panions* It was a motley group, consisting of five men 
and two women; the men were evidently labourers, 
miners probably, and the women were the landlady 
» (who wias a buxom widow) and the servant of all-work. 

There had been some intensely interesting and mys- 
terious subject under discussion, of this Tom had no 
doubt whatever, but what it was he had not the slightest 
idea, and from the sudden silence which prevailed on 
his entrance, it seemed to be a subject which it was in- 
tended should be kept secret a little longer; but Tom 
was not to be done in that way when his curiosity was 
excited, so he ordered a gallon of beer at once for the 
men, and prevailed on the two women to sip a little 
of his brandy and water, and then he ordered another 
glass. The beer and brandy soon took effect, and one 
of the men began a conversation by asking the stranger 
a few common place questions, as Cornish miners do. 

"Ben a bra' journey to-day, s'poase,*' said the man. 

" Yes ! •' said Tom, laconically, " but how came you 
to guess that, my friend ? " 

" Why ! I thoft so by your cooats," replied the man, 
'they're wet 'nough to have been oat oaldayinthe 
hardest of the rain. You're a up-countryman I s'poase, 
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wheere do ee lire when you're hum then, be so boirld!". 

*' Birmingham ! " said Tom. 

''Aw! that's wheere they do maake Brummagem 
fardens/' said the man, "a bra' way off, I s'poase? " 

*' Considerable ! " replied Tom, looking very deliber- 
ately at his interrogator at the same time, with a slight 
twinkle in his eye, as mach as to say, now it is my torn ; 
so looking the old man fall in the face, he said, ''Now 
my good fellow, as you know all about me,— what^s 
your name ? what do you do i where do you live ? and 
whaf s the meaning of this mysterious confabulation 
that I witnessed when I came in? Has anybody been 
murdered, or burked, or kidnapped? out with it, what- 
ever it is, and if Tom Mason can do any good, only say 
the word." 

The Tolubility with which Tom put this long string 
of questions quite took his audience by surprise, and 
before the old man could collect his thoughts, and fix 
upon the question he could answer best, the door was 
opened and two more men came in* One of the new 
comers was a sedate, steady-looking man, rather short 
for his height, and rather thin for his size, as Tom used 
to describe him in telling the story afterwards. He was 
dressed in the fashion ^f the last century, with a bob- 
wig and smalls rather rusty fix>m long service; he had 
the appearance of a cotmtry schoolmaster, and so he 
was, as Tom afterwards found out. The other was a 
raw-boned countryman, whom the others addressed by 

b2 
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fhe name of Jan Trevool; and so anzions were ihey to 
learn wliat the new oomer had to tell, that they quite 
forgot the stranger, who sat still and listened.. 

«Ded ee see un, Cousin Jan?'' said three or four of 
the party together. 

"Why, m tell ee soas," said Jan, "fast I went to 
'see the Maaster heere, and then we two went off to the 
Doctor, and I np and towld he 'bont the cheeld, but he 
wom't startled, not a bit ; doctors es naed to sioh things, 
m^n; oal he said wor this heere— Maaster Birchem, 
says he, (mainin' maaster heere) you must keep yonr 
eye 'pon the pitticooats for a day or two, says he, and 
see ef there's any missen' or poorly, and yon, Jan Tre- 
Yool, (mainin' me) and your cumraades must begin to- 
morraw momin' and teem, out the plump; and when 
you do find un you must wrap'n up and put'n in a little 
box, and bring, un to me, and doan't ee lev nobody else 
handle un, nor yet see un ef you can help it." 

« 

Tom .Mason's curiosity was now excited to the nU 
most pitch, and he begged to know what it was all 
about. 

" Tell the gen'leman, Jan," said the old man, " we 
cud ha' towld un afore, but we thoft we wud wait fer 
you to come back fast." 

Well, then," said v Jan, looking around on his com- 
rades as if for their approval, " 'tes no harm for to tell 
I s'poase, and ef you're oal agreeable, I'll tell the story 
oyyer agen. This artemoon, Sar," continued he, ad- 
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dreeaixig Tom, ^'I want up in fhe rain to the plump for 

a eoose of waater ; the cover of the plump, you must 

knaw, Bar, ha' ben scat for a bra' bit, and a piece of n 

es down in the plump swemmin' about; well, Sar, I 

looked down in the plump this artemoon to see the 

kibbal going down, for I'd leffn go oal of a rattle to 

git up the waater so soon as I cud, like, .'cause of the 

rain, and when I looked down, aw I my dear f my blood 

ded begin for to cmddley up, you never, and my hair 

for to stand on end 'poti my head a'most; for theere I 

seed 'pon the piece of cover a tender little babby, so 

plain as I can see you, Sar! aw, dear! Qnd afore I cud 

stop the kibbal, Sar ! aw went souse 'pon the cover and 

up scud'n, and the poor little babby, Sar, went to the 

bottom, and ef aw rawsed agen, aw must ha' rawsed 

tinder the cover and theere aw es now. So I runned in 

heere and towld the men, and then I went to the School-' 

maaster, and then we went to the Doctor, and to-mor- 

raw we'll teem out the plump; poor dear! poor dear! 

aw looked up so pityfiiL too, semmen to me, when I 

seed'n fust, tender little dear/' 

''Q?hat is a sad affair .indeed," said Tom, ''but who 
can have done it? Have you no suspicion of the guilty 
mother?" 

'' Well ! Sar," said Jan, '' theere might be waun or 
two; theere'd Graace Fenlee for waun, she's jist come 
hum from town sarvice ; she wor Ipokin' mighty busteoius 
toother day, but our suddens do say fhat 'tee some ner 

P8 
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fismgled ftirbelaw or *noiher that do maake har look so, 
but I cndn't believe that anybody would disfignre their- 
selves so for the noans, not I; but time 'U shaw, says 
I, and time have shawed^ I reckon/' 

Here was the mystery then partly explained, so 
Tom determined to see the end of it, and, having been 
assured by the landlady that she could give him a nice 
bed, and that his horse should be properly cared for, he 
partook of a substantial supper and then retired for the 
night. / 

Tom was up with the lark in the morning, and the 
miners went right earnestly to teem ihe water out. 
The little village was quite in commotion; men, women, 
and children were assembled round the mouth of the 
well, and many a scrutinising eye was cast on some of 
the poor unfortunate females present. The little school- 
master was very active, for being parish clerk as well, 
he acted in a double capacity, the parson was laid up 
with the gout and had deputed him to perform duty for 
both; so he boldly called. at several houses where there 
was the slightest cause for suspicion, and interrogated 
the inmates in such a lawyer-like manner, that he ever 
after 'w&ai by the napie of Mr. Cheeks. 

"So due could be found, however, to the mystery, 
except that the suspicion of Jan Trevool was confirmed 
by the disappearance of Orace Penlee; and her parents 
either could not, or would not, -give the schoolmaster 
any information respecting her. So it was determined 
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by the panony and a fbw of the leading men of the 
village^ that as soon as the body of the infant was fonnd, 
search should immediately be made after Orace Fenlee, 
who it was pretty generally belieyed was the gtdlty 
party. 

, Many were the rebufb that the little schoolmaster 
got in the course of his peregrination ; for his zeal took 
him into houses and among females, whose character 
and respectability, and age and standing in society, 
were quite beyond suspicion; but as he was invested 
with "a little brief authority/' he determined to take 
advantage, of it, so he called at almost every house 
where there was a female, old or young. 

A little knot of elderly females was collected at 
Mrs. Polglaze's, who kept a little shop of general articles 
in the village. They were waiting for the schoolmaster, 
who they expected would call there in the course of 
the morning, as he seemed to be calling everywhere, 
and they were determined to quiz him. 

'^ Gh)od day, Maaster Birchem,'' said Mrs. Folglaze, 
when he entered, '' have ee found the dear little babby's 
mother yet, have ee ? '' 

"No!" said the schoolmaster very gravely, "it is 
a dreadful case of depravity, Mrs. Folglaze; poor inno- 
cent ! what harm could it have done ! " 

" Harm enough, I shud think," said Mrs. FolglazOi 
"why her character es gone, whoever she es; haye ee 
ben down to Miss Jiggs, have ee?'* 
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At fhia quoBtion there *waa a titter among the other 
women, for Miss Jiggs and her sister were two maiden 
ladies of the old school, prim and staid, and fastidions 
to a feiult, the youngest being about fifty-five. 

''Yes/' said Mr. Birchem, ''I thought it right to 
visit them, and questioii them as delicately as possible 
on the subject." 

''Iss, I heerd you wor delicate sure 'nough," said a 
tall masculine looking woman, who came in at the 
moment and closed the door, and stood with her back 
against it, to prevent the escape of the little man, '' I'll 
tell ee, soas," said she, turning to the women, '' Jinnefer, 
the sarvant, said that Maaster theere comed into the 
house and said that he wor come to examine them, so 
tiiat put the two laadies in a putty fright, and up steers 
they runned like two haafes, and he arter them, but 
they locked the door and keeped un out, and then he 
put down somefin' in his book and said 'twor 'spicious, 
and then he said he must examine Jinnefer ; 'No fie ! ' 
says the maid, ' ef you do come a neest me, I'll scat 
your chaoks for ee, you undersized padgetty pow.' ' Oh ! 
dear,' says he, ' you misunderstood me, I only meant to 
gamine you legally by asking a few questions.' 'Aw, 
ef thjGit's oal, ax away,' says Jinnefer, says she; so he 
took out his little book agen and begin for to ax of her 
powers of things, but she wudn't say iss nor no ! Esn't 
et so, little man?" continued the self-appointed door- 
keeper, addressing the schoolmaster amid the screams of 
laughter of the other women. 
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*/ You have drawn a Tery exaggerated picture of the 
scene/' said he, " but when duty dictates, we executives 
must obey." 

''Now m tell ee, soas/' said Mrs. Folglaze, ''I 
thiol: 'tes plain enough who the mother es. What do 
you say ? She ^o' & 'nointed piece, she wor, weth her 
crinolines and hoops and what not; what ded she go 
away for this momin', can any body tell? and how 
dedn't maaster theere go after she weth his 'spicions, 
'steed of dawdlen away his time frightening a passel of 
ouldwemmen?" 

'Tm sure," said the little man, "I did it for the 
best," 

"Iss, I Vlieve you ded do et for the best, sure 
'nough," said Mrs. Polglaze^ laughing, ''now 'tesour 
turn for to ais questions soas. Ded Qraoe Penlee oyer 
come to your night school for to lam to write ? ded she 
or dedn't she? spaik up little man." 

"Tes, certainly," said the schoolmaster, "she had a 
craving after knowledge, which was most praiseworthy.'* 

"Iss, I b'lieve so," said Mrs. Folglaze, "and I'll 
tell ee, soas," continued she, addressing the other 
women, " what our Tammy said she seed not a twelve^ 
month ago ; why, she wor passing by the school-room 
winder waun night, and the blind wor up a bit, and she 
peeped in and seed Qraace settin 'pon the fiirm, and 
maaster leanin' ower her showlder quite loving like, 
i^d awnly fhey two fheere." 
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"Scandal! gross scandal!" cried fiie little man in 
great agitation, "I did but direct the maiden's fingers 
in forming her ronnd hand, verily; Mrs. Folg^aze, I 
beseech yon." 

"Iss! iss! round enough Vll be bound," said Mrs. 
Polglaae, winking at her Mends, "stop a bit, maaster, 
putten this agen that, when the oheeld is found we 
shall see whe'er 'tes like feather or mother moast, that* s 
oal, and I wish ee well ower et." 

This caused a general laugh, and amid the jeers and 
laughter of the women, the little man took up his hat 
and endeayoured to escape, but before he had time to 
put it on his head, the tall woman who had been keeping 
the door, pulled off his wig and assisted him in putting 
the hat on his bald pate, and as the hat was now much 
too large for the head, the woman put the finishing 
stroke upon it, by pressing it down oyer his eyes and 
nose, where it fixed itself; for the lining caught the 
point of his nose, which was rather a pronunent feature 
in his face, and in this state of helplessness they hustled 
him about the room until the poor litQe man was nearly 
exhausted; and one of the women haying managed in 
the bustle to pin his wi^ to his back, he was eyentually 
turned out into the road in this state. The noise and 
bustle in Mrs. Folglaze's shop haying attracted a number 
of small boys round the door, they took advantage of the 
master's helpless state, when he was turned out of the 
housei to pay off old scores, most of them being pupil% 



flo fhey got behind him, and pnshed him on at a rapid 
rate ; pinching him, and pricking him behind with pins, 
till they reached the school, when they pushed him 
Tiolently in, and ran back to the well, where the work 
was going on rapidly, for every one lent a willing hand, 
and the greatest anxiety prevailed on all sides. But the 
well was deep, consequent on the mines in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the late rains had increased the water 
considerably, so that it was a work of time to drain it 
sufficiently for a man to go down. Jan Trevool would 
have worked as hard as the rest, perhaps harder, but 
his time was principally occupied in relating his story 
to every new comer who could get near enough to hear 
him, and those who could not get near enough to hear 
all the story, added a little from their own imaginations 
and retailed it again in an exaggerated form to their 
friends outside the crowd. 

"What's oal the tons, seas?'-' said an old woman, 
who came hobbling up the road on her stick, in the 
early part of the morning, anxious to hear the news. 

"Theorems a cheeld down in the plump, Aant Jln- 
ney," said a young woman, bawling into her ear, fbr 
Aant Jinney was very deaf. * 

<< A cheeld ! " said the old crone, *' deer lor I whose 
oheeld ha' tumbled in the plump then, poor dear ! " 

"We doan't knaw 'zackly,*' said the young woman, 
"but Jan Trevool seed'n and—'* 

"Why! what are ee tellen?'' said Aunt Jin* 
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*' Jan Tt&7ooVB cheeld es et ? who's the mother pt the 
cheeld un ? I nevrar heerd that Jan Trevool wov keepen 
comp'ny weth nobodyi not I." 

This conversation being carried on in rather a loud 
key, reached the ear of Jan Treyod, who was telling 
his story for the fiftieth time, near the mouth of the 
well, and rushing through the crowd, he very soon 
reached the spot where Aunt Jinney was, through her 
infirmity, innocently disparaging his fair fame. 

'' What's that I heerd ? " said he, address^igthe old 
woman in an angry tone, ''my cheeld! ded ee say? ef 
thee wom't an ould wuman, I'd thraw thee down in the 
plump too,-iss I wud." 

''Who ded aw say thrawed his cheeld in the plump?" 
said the old crone, turning to the young woman and 
putting her hand to her ear, "spaik a little louder, my 
deer, for I'm hard of hearan, you knaw ! " 

"They're gone after Grace Penlee," said the young 
woman, evading the question of her deaf companion, 
"but nobody do knaw much yet; Maaster Birchem, 
the schoolmaaster, have got 'spicions.'' 

"Maaster Birchem!" exclaimed Aunt Jinney, catch- 
ing the last name, which was the only word she heard 
distinctly, " why thaf s wus and wus ! but your smooth- 
tongued butter-mouth gentry es allees the wust; he 
thrawed the poor cheeld in, ded aw ! Aw ! my dear, I 
always thoft them eb'nen schools wor coYver-sluts, and 
he the parish derk too ! what do the passen say 'bout 
et thuDi Tammyi my deer|? " 
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But by this time Tammy and Jan l^evool had 
moved off, for they fonnd that the more they tried to 
explain the matter to Annt Jinney, the worse they were 
making it, so she walked off in another direction to re- 
tail the little news she had collected : how correct it 
was we need not say, and it soon got noised abroad that 
suspicion rested now principally on Grace Fenlee, Jan 
Treyool, and the little schoolmaster. 

A few of the early labourers assembled about mid- 
day at the public house to rest and take some refresh- 
ment, while fresh hands took their places at the pump. 

''Do ee think that the maaster had any thing to do 
weth et, Boas?" said one of the men, as he lifted a jug 
of beer to his mouth. 

''That's more than I can tell ee/' said an old man 
who sat in the chimney comer smoking his pipe, "Jan 
Treyool do knaw more than we do think frail, I reckon^ 
Uncle Will,'* said the first speaker. 

"Dosn't aw be sich a great chucklehead," said 
Uncle Will, taking his pipe from his mouth and drink- 
ing a glass of beer. "I'll tell ee now; 'tes like as es 
this heer, on'erstand ! Fustly, ef Jan Trevool wor con- 
samed in the job, he wud ha' left the cheeld theear and 
said nothin* to nobody, on'erstand." 

"Iss, 'zackly like that," said one of the listeners. 

"Secondly," continued Uncle Will, "putten this 
agen that; I doan't knaw 'bout the maaster on'erstand ! 
Fustly, theer's the eVnen school. Secondly, tb'^'^"'^'" 
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Giaoe Penlee gone away. Thirdly, theere's nobody 
gone after her. And ^tly agen, on'erstand, fheere's 
fhe maaster sarchen where he'd no need. And secondly, 
he's gone down throngh the town like a nuused man." 

''Well, I caan't tell/' said a sedate looking man, 
scratching his head, ''I never heerd no hurt of the 
maaster I think, and I doan't b'lieve et for waun, and 
that's down souse." 

''Who ded ee ever he^r any hurt of, Tom Toll, till 
they're found out?" said Uncle Will, "your smooth- 
tongued gentry es hard to find out mun, but when they 
are catched, on'erstand, they're bad sure 'nough. Why 
I do mind 'bout forty years agone, or et may be more, 
a sober looking man comed down heere to live; he wor 
well to d6 semmen, and went to church and mittin' 
reg'lar on'erstand. Well, he took a fancy to Miss Jemima 
Drown, the passon's dafter; passon wor oal agen et, 
'cause he wor a stranyer on'^stand. Well, the upshot 
of et wor they wor married, and while they wor 'pon 
their wedding trip, on'erstand, a wumman weth fewer 
cheldum comed to passon's house, and said she wor the 
lawfdl wife of Maaster Goodman; and so et turned out 
in the end, on'erstand, and when he heerd that he wor 
found out, he poisoned hisself, and then 'twor who shud 
for to bring up his misdeeds; he wor a smuggler and a 
thief, and everything that wor bad, he tried for to poison 
his fast wife, and then started for 'Stralia, and comed 
hum heere and chaanged his name, and lived ge'at, but 



his fast wife heered of et by ohaancei on'erstand, and 
she followed nn and catched the fox in his hawl.'' 

At this moment our old acqnaintanoe the Amazon^ 
who had been the door keeper at Mrs. Folglaze's, and 
who had been the principal slanderer of the poor jiittle 
sohoolmastery appeared at the door of the public room 
where the men were taking their slight refreshmenti 
and being destined to do mischief that day, she now 
began to abuse her husband, the sedate looking man 
who had been taking the little schoolmaster's part in 
fhe conyersation related above. 

" You heere drinken too are ee, Tom Toll ? " said she, 
in an angry tone, "you should oft for to be ashaamed 
9f yourself, iss you ded, and the poor little babby down 
in the plump all this time ! but anybody may do the 
work for you." 

" Soberly ! Soberly ! Mother ! " said Tom Toll, very 
quietly. 

''Mother! sure 'nuff," ezdaimed the virago, "a 
putty time for to taalk 'bout mothers now, esn't et, but 
she'll be found out, whoever she es." 

''I do heer that you do put the fault 'pon the little 
maaster," said one of the men, looking at the woman 
with a broad grin. 

"You musn't b'lieve everything that you do heer,^ 
replied the woman, " put the fault 'pon the little maaster 
Birchem! no fie, I doan't! poor little man." 

This last sentence was said in such an odd manner, 
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and wiib 'such a comical curl of {he lip, that it cansed 
a general langh thronghont the room; after which the 
men went to take their torn at the pomp, leaving lbs. 
Toll and the landlady to enjoy a quiet tSU-i-tSte. 

"How ded ee come for to ill-use the little maaster 
80, Mrs. Toll? " said the landlady, smiling. 

"Sarve un right I " said Mrs. Toll, "what business 
had he got for to go 'bout firightenen oal the wemmen, 
ould and young 1 ^ 

" Wheere es aw now, I wonder ! '• 

"I do heer that when the boys poked un into liis 
schoolroom,'' said the landlady, "he locked the door, 
and shut the winder blinds, and theere aw es now, poor 
little man, oal in the dark. I'm sorry too; levesbe 
gone up and comfort un a bit, and I'll tell Alice for to 
mind the bar this while ! " 

As nearly all the inhabitants of the village weie 
congregated round the pump, Mrs. Toll and her Com- 
panion reached the school-room, which was situated at 
the other extremity of the village, without meeting 
anyone; after repeatedly knocking at the door without 
receiving any answer, the landlady j>eeped through the 
key-hple and saw the little schoolmaster lying on his 
^face on the floor, with the wig still fastened to his back, 
and his hat lying at a little distance from him. 

" Oppen the door, Maaster Birchem,'' screamed Mrs. 
Toll through the key-hole, " we do want for to spaik 
to ee." 
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''Avaiyit! yeblaok and midnight hags ! what is it 
you want/' exclaimed the little man, jumping up and 
approaohing'tho door, '' is the body of the infant found ! " 

''No! not yet/' said^the landlady, "butdoan'tee 
take et to heart so, maaster, we're come for to aise your 
mind, so oppen the door do ! " 

And as the little man found that there were only 
two women outside, who seemed to have come to see 
him out of pure kindness, he opened the door and let 
them in, when, after a little explanation, he promised 
to arrange his dress and come out again as if nathing 
had happened, and to forgive the women and the boys 
for their little firolic. 

Towards the latter part of the day the water was 
getting low in the well; but as nothing could be seen 
of the child, many of the men and women who sur- 
rounded the well began to throw out broad hints that it 
was a hoax, or that Jan Trevool himself had been im^ 
posed upon. 

" No fle, I ar'n't ! " said Trevool, *' I seed the cheeld 
I tell ee, so plain as a turf rick, when I looked down 
fast, and I thoft I heerd'n screech, iss I ded." 

''Howld thy tongue," said TTncle Will, contomptu« 
ous)y, " 'tes like as this heere, cumraades, Jan Trevool, 
on'erstand, wor fuddled the night afore, lev'n.8paik ef 
et worn't so ! " 

" What's that to you ? " said TrevooUrather sharply, 
'' worn't I to a berrin } but laast night esu't this nighty 

c 
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aor Vofher nighti oald man, am I faddled^ow, am I, 
saya you ? *• 

'^No! no!" replied Uncle Will, "thee'rt sober 
'nough now, but 'tes a custom weth some of a momin', 
Ibr to take a hair of the dog what bite 'em, and so, 
on'erstand, Jan might ha' seed double or trible for what 
I do knaw." 

• Shouts of laughter followed this speech, which ex* 
asperated Trevool not a little. 

"I'll tell ee whe'er I seed un or no," cried Trevool 
pollijig off his coat in great excitement, and grinding 
his teeth, '' dam ee ! fuddled was 1 1 I'll go down and 
bring up the cheeld this minnit, iss I will ! " 

"Stop," said the. men who were working at the 
windlass, "lev us teem the plump out dry fust." 

"No!" said Jan, "Til go down now ef I am 
drowned in doing of et, fuddled was I! I'll lev ee 
knaw ! " and he jumped into the kibble at once, and 
the other men lowered him down. 

"Jan Trevool will be drowned," screamed a woman 
who stood near enough to the mouth of the well to see 
him disappear in the kibble, and this w^s magnified 
into a report that the poor man was drowned in reality. 

" *Tes fine and wisht soas," said a young woman, ad^^ 
dressing her companion outside the crowd. 

" Iss fie, cheeld vean," replied the other, shaking 
her head, " *tes bad enough for the cheeld to be drowned, 
bat for a man to lost his life like that es wisht sure 



1 
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^nough. But they do say that Jan Trerool wor fuddled 
and that " 

" The cheeld es found ! '' eried a hundred yoicesy as 
Trevool appeared in the kibble holding something very 
careAiUy bound up in a napkin, which one of the 
women had handed' to him as he stepped in the kibble. 

" Oar* un in to the doctor," cried one. 

"No! lev us see un fast,*' cried another. "Who's 
aw like?" 

In the midst of the confusion, our old acquaintance 
the Amazon made her way through the crowd, and 
snatching the napkin and its contents out of Trevool's 
hand, proceeded to open it there and then, notwith- 
standing the horror depicted on the countenances of the 
other women, and the urgent appeals made to her by 
the men, to obey the doctor's injunction. 

"The doctor be blistered ! " said she, "I do knaw a 
oheeld when I do see un, so well as the doctor, and I'll 
see this heer babby or else I'll *' 

What the alternative was to be the bystanders were 
not inforSaed, for no sooner had this extraordinary and 
energetic woman opened the napkin, than she threw it 
^violently on the ground, as if she had been bitten by an 
adder; and rushing at if an Trevool she fastened her 
nails in his face, from which the blood began to flow 
copiously. 

" What's the mainen of oal this, I wonder ? " said 
an old woman, making her way through the crowd, " lev 

09 
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me see the olieeld! es et her awn— -ee et? that she's in 
her tantrums like that ? ** 

This tamed the wrath of the virago firom Trevool 
to the new corner^ '* Ad rahhat your head ! " exclaimed 
she, ''my chceld dost aw say! rro a good mind for to 
scat thee oal ahroad, iss I have, look heer ! " continued 
she^ taking up the innocent cause of all this oommotiony 
which had remained on the ground, no one having 
courage to touch it, " look heer soas ! " 

The greatest excitement now prevailed, and all were 
pressing on tq have a sight of the little stranger. 

*' What es et? " cried several voices from the midst 
of the crowd. 

''Why I'll tell ee what ct es, soas," cried the 
Amazon, holding it up above the heads of the people, 
why 'tes Uncle Tom Front's TAME FEBBET ! that's 
what et es ! " 
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PART FIB8T. 



** Love's a maladj without a cure." 



ONE foggy night, a year ago, 
Bre yet had fiiUeii December's mow, 
A Comieh miner, half afraid, 
Strolled down Tromajne to meet his maidf; 
For though he loved in open day. 
Through shady lanes and fields to stray, 
Yet, strange to tell, as night drew on, 
His love of wandering all was gone. 
No smiling moon nor twinkling star 
Could lure him from his homo afar, 
Unless, intent upon some spree, 
His comrades bore him company ; 
And even then, if cruel fate 

o3 
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E^er led them past the church-yard gate, 
Poor Consin Jack felt ill at ease, 
And tottered on with trembling knees. 
In shorti dear reader, you may see. 
Jack had his failingB,-H90 have we. 
Perfection, since the world began. 
Was ne'er attained by mortal man. 
Hence we poor Jack must not condemn. 
For being just like other men. 
Faults vary. — A Philosopher 
On reason's side will rarely err. 
No large black cat nor painted post 
Will be the devil or a ghost, 
And yet his errors be as great, 
As those that trouble Jacky's pate. 

Tto said no moon nor twinkling star 
Could lure Jack from his home afiir ; 
And true it was — but ah ! full soon 
A mightier spell than star or moon 
Drew Jack from home whene'er it could. 
O'er hill or moor, through lane or wood. 
And bade him all his fears forget, 
When welcomed by the maid he nfet. • 
.That mystic spell which all must own. 
E'en monarchs seated on a throne, 
Which once drew angels from above,— * 
(At least I've read so)— it was Love. 
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In Mary's laughing eye of blue 
Lay far more danger than Jaok knew. 
Setter, far better, had he Been 
A host of wicked sprites, I ween, 
Than look, for one brief moment's space, 
Within a saucy maiden's face, 
A smile— a look — a tender tone — 
Hey ! Presto ! and his heart was gone. 

Now on the night from whence nny tale 
Commences, Jacky without fail, 
Had promised by Tremaine^ to stay, 
'Till his dear maid could get away. 
And so no sooner home from mine, 
Than he, just as the clock struck nine, 
Drank up his '' dish of tay " and started, 
Brimful of love and quite light-hearted, 
Now cousin Jacky was, no doubt, 
A comely youth when "oal tricked out; " 
To use his own expression, he 
A '<clain-off man*' was said to be, 
And many a maiden inly sighed 
To be the handsome miner^s bride ; 
But Jack knew better than to rove. 
And never wandered from his love. 

1 A Farm near Praze. 
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Well, off he went, yet half afraid, 
As he Ihe fog and gloom Bnrveyed, 
Sat stoutly marching on the while 
Detennined at his fears to smile, 
And whistling all the hymns he knew, 
The last lone field was soon passed ihrongh. 
He reached the lane— their trysting«place, 
And waited with an anxious face, 
Till Mary should appear in sight. 
His best reward for Baxj fright. 

*Twa8 very still — scarce one faint sound 
Disturbed the silence all around ; 
Within the village too, close by, 
*Iwas darkness all — Jack heaved a sigh, 
But turning round to look at Fraze,^ 
Mary herself there met his gaze, 
<'My awn dear maid,'' he fondly cried. 
And drew her blushing to his side, 
" How ded ee heed away up theere ? 
Hast a ben waitin' for me heere ? 
I worked like fire to Bal to-day, 
I ded, plaise sure, to git away. 
Come, arVt ee goin' to kiss me 'an? 
Aw! do ee dear; I must have waun,'* . 

1 A Village near Camborno. 
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And Jaokyi growing fond and bold, 

Stole something worth its weight in gold. 

Yet one kiss made him long for more. 

And 80 he tried to take a aoorOi 

Till Mary— sauoy little flirt— 

Exclaimed, ''Law, Jack! thee'st braave and pert, 

But aw fie ! doan't ee stail 'em, Jack, 

'Taan't fitty, 'cept yon put 'em back, 

But now thee*8t got 'em, taake 'em to ee." 

''Aw, Maary ! do ee love me, do 4if" 

Jack interrupted with a ngh, 

" For you do knaw how 'tes weth I, 

Ton knaw I love ee dear, now doan't ee ? 

You'll be my little 'umman, waan't ee ? " 

"You're 'pon your jokes now. Jack TrevoBo," 

Said Mary, looking at her riioes, 

" 'laan't feer, to trait me thioky way, 

I waan't be laughed upon, I say, 

'Tea lies, oal that braave taalk an' stu£^ 

A passel of great lies, sure 'nough. 

I seed ee when you corned from mittin' 

Laast Sunday, so 'tes no use obaitin'. 

You thoft, I s'poase, I shouldn't come, 

And see ee put Jaane Jenkins hum I 

Aw I r do knaw mun— iss T do — 

She wor tricked out so putty too, 

A braave new dress and such a bonnet. 
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Weth flowers an' oal like that upon it, 
So doan't ee think to tell me lies.-— 
Aw ! I could scat her &ace at' eyes ! 
I'd jist a great mind to have tried it, 
Such goings on, I caan't abide it." 

Here Mary paused and looked at Jack, 
But he felt taken quite aback, 
And stood with o](>en mouth and eyes, 
Beplying only with his sighs. 
He had met Jenny-<-it was true, 
And ''put her hum from mittin' too," 
But then 'twas only on his part 
A deed of gallantry — ^not art, 
The polar star might haply move. 
But not our hero from his love. 
And so his tongue, once more unstopped— 
The all important question popped. 
He pleaded with such honest truth. 
And looked withal so fine a youth, 
That Mary, though professing still, 
(As every jealous woman will). 
To doubt his faith — yet half consented 
To tie the knot, if nought prevented, 
At Easter or at "Whitsuntide, 
And be his happy little bride. 



4 I 



PAST SECONDi 



" Its cold eyes did not movci 
And mine moved not, but only utared on them, 
Their fix€d awe went through my brain like ice, 
A skeleton hand seemed clutching at my heart t 
And a sharp chill, as of a damp night fog. 
Suddenly closed ma in." 



Bark and darker grew the night, 
Btar by star sank out of sight. 
Deep and deeper, like a pall, 
Hnng the black fog over all. 

Wild apd wilder blew the wind, 
Scattering autumn leaves behind, 
Fierce and fiercer howled the blast, 
Leaving heaven and earth o'ercast. 

Hearest thou that dirge-like tone ? 
Surely Hell hath loosed its* own, 
Boused the doomed souls from death. 
Sighing in the night wind's breath. 
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Shadows flitting to and fro, 
Undefined and hideous grotr. 
Bravest hearts shrink back in fear, 
Storm and darkness reigneth here. 



The clock in Clowance Park' struck t^n 
As Jack, the happiest of men, 
Towards Tremaine with Mary walked, 
And of their future fondly talked. 
Unconscious of the time, they strayed 
Through one dull field all undismayed, 
Until at length they stood awhile, 
Seside the well-known ''Devil's Stile."' 
The stream which winter time revealed, 
Beneath the trees and shrubs concealed, 
Now trickled with a bolder sound 
Along the treacherous looking ground, 
Yet as the footpath wide extended, 
Ko danger could be apprehended; 
The stiles were close together too. 
And in a moment you'd pass through. 
Yet on a dark Dedember night, 
Jack thought; and /think Jack was right. 



1 The seat of the St. Auhyns. 
2 There is no local name attached to the spot which, for the 
sake of mystery, I have called the " Devirs Stile," but its lo- 
cality will be easily recognized by any one familiar with the spot 
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Tho place looked *' whtsU," that is, in writisgi 

The spot by no means seemed inviting. 

''Aw! 'tes a dcsmal night, he said, 

And to confirm it shook his head, 

'* I s'poase now ef ghoasts do appear, 

'Twonld be 'pon ev'nin's like this heer." 

''Aw !. iss, sure 'nough,'' the maid replied. 

And crept up closer to his side, 

*' Aw ! iss, and I have seed wann. Jack, 

'Twas 'zackly h*eere, soas, and so black. 

The faace an' eyes of un — aw dear ! 

I tremble now a'moast weth fear, ^ 

To think npon the sight I saw. 

It was the devil I do knaw. 

Tor I ded hear the folks at Fraazo 

Tell, that they seed un in a chaise, 

He corned somewheere 'bout twelve o'clock. 

And at the ohapel door ded knock, 

But as he couldn't heer 'em pray, 

I s'poase he thoft he'd go away. 

And wait till he oould catch 'em ohaitin' 

Some day when they were oal at mittin', 

"Aw! iss, 'twor he sure 'nough," cried Jack, 
"But ghoMts I've heerd es whit not black, 
Yet I do think 'tes like this heere, 
They can be any color, dear, 
And any ahaape too, for you see. 
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They caan't be reckoned up like we. 
I've seed, I deer say, scores an' scores, 
When I ben laate of nights out doors ; 
And aw ! you never ! it do maake 
Me feel all ower in a shaake. 
To taalk upon a buck-a-boo ; 
I've never seed the devil though." 

" Hush ! Jacky/* Mary cried in fear, 
" Now do ee hush, for s'poase he's here ; 
'Twor 'zackly right afore that bush 
He glaazed upon me, soas, — an' hush ! — 
I feel quite fainty, — ^iss I do, 
An' think I see un up long too. 
An* look, — aw ! do ee look theere. Jack, 
I can see sotnethin', an' 'tes black /" 

" Aw, my dear maid ! Aw, Maary ! wheere f " 
Cried Jack, in agonies of fear; 
And, starting forth, he fell almost 
Upon (0 heaven and earth !) the Ghost! 
'Twas blacky all black, from top to toe. 
And big and bigger seemed to grow. 
So tall and gaunt ; and those eyes ! 
Jack tried, but felt he could not rise ; 
They held him spell-bound where he lay, 
And though he turned his own away. 
He knew they glared upon him still, 
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And followed his about at will. 
Once on his cheek^he felt its breath. 
And thought 'twould surely be his death. 
The cloven hoof too on his breast 
And frightful horns the monster pressed; 
Then in his horror and despair, 
While falling, he*had clutched its hair, 
And felt the long and shaggy beard, 
Which on that hideous face appeared. 

what a time it seemed to Jack, 
That he lay speechless on his back; 
His throbbing heart and fevered brain, 
Half hoped for succour, but in vain ; 
No friendly voice fell on his ear, 

He was alone, and no one near ; 

No one, ah ! worse, far worse, — ^poor Jack, 

None with him but a friend in black. 

At last, in accents mildly civil. 
He thus addressed the dreaded devil : — 
" Aw ! my dear man, now doan't ee stay. 
Aw ! do ee, do ee, go away ; 

1 doan't tell lies, — I dban't, plaise sure. 
Or you'd have found I out afoore ; 
'Taan't me thee wants at all, it aan't; 
Nor Maary nuther, no it baan't, 
Theere's scores an' hunderds wuss than we. 
Aw iss theere es ! for doan't ee see. 
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Though I belong to go to mittin', 
I doan't mix prayin' up with chaitin' ; 
An' ef I sometimes swear and cuss. 
An' git quite taizy,— :*taan't no*wu8s, 
Our Cappun's better gaame than me, 
Why doan't ee go up long to he? 
An' I do knaw, soas, iss I do, 
Wheere theere's a lot of sinners too ; 
I'm sartin thee doan't want me fast, 
'Cause I do knaw I ar'n't the wust. 
Joe Sm-th-rs said to me waun dety 
When he wor praichin', 'Now I say, • 
Do pbu, Jack, want to go to bliss ? ' , 
An' I roase up an' hollared 'Iss.' " 

Jack ceased) and sighed with inward dread, 
To hear whatever might be said, 
For though he thought he'd best be civil. 
He liked not talking to the devil. 
And feared, whene'er the answer came. 
To see his mouth all fire and flame. 
In vain he waited, no one spoke, 
Not the least sound the silence broke : 
And so, still hearing no reply, 
Our hero half unclosed one eye. 
Looked up and down, and still looked on, 
Amazed to find the devil — ^gone. 
With cautious movements up he rose. 
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Ami, onoe more safe upon his toes, 

Looked round again, still faint with fear, 

To see if all the ooast was clear ; 

His first thought heing, selfish elf, 

Not of his Mary, but Mmtelf, 

However, it would be unfair 

To hint he did not really oare ; 

For ere he'd moved one foot to go, 

He thought, "But wheere es Maary, though? 

Thee caan't run off we&out her, Jack, 

No, ef the devil should come back 

She's queeled up sonoaewheere, I doan't "doubt, 

An' waitin' too, till I do shout; 

An' I must do it, iss I must, 

I hop* the devil waan't hear fust." 

And here Jack gave his lungs full course, 

And shouted ''Ha-a*ry,'* till quite hoarse. 

A dreadful thought now crossed his mind. 
Suppose, though he was left behind. 
The fiend had chosen, fairer prey. 
And spirited his maid away. 
Ah ! fearful thought, with grief profound. 
Jack onoe more sunk upon the ground, 
And wildy cried (so true was he), 
"Ef thee'st got Maary, aw, taake me! 
I caan't, I waan't, go hum wethout her, 
Though scores of buccas swarm about her. 
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Aw, Maaster Devil! pity Jack, 
An* give mc my dear maiden back. 
How doaa*t ce come to me, my dear ? 
Aw Maary ! Maary ! caan't ee hear ? 
I'm dyin', iss, sure 'nough, I be." 
"Law Jacky, doan't ee be a g ■ 
Bise up my deary man, aw do ! 
I baan't no ugly buck^a-boo." 



Yes, there stood Mary safe and sonnd. 
And smiling too. Jack gave a bound. 
And gravely wished himself a bear, 
That he, to death, might hug her there; 
But all the antics he went through. 
My pen can ne'er do justice to. 
The wondering Mary on him gazed, 
And thought, " plaise sure ! he must be maazed ; " 
And, frightened at the deed she'd done. 
Confessed the whole, and thus begun,— 
" Now come, thee wust, come Jack Trevose, 
I must be goin' home, I s'poase, 
Doan't gluaze so will'd un, doan't ce, dear, 
Tworn'tnorry ghoast thee seed tip theere, 
I ded it all, an' brother Jun, 
Thee knaw'st he be a jokin' man ; 
He seed me taizy 'bout ee, Jack, 
"When thee an' Jaane went wualktn' back. 
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From mittin', hitched up doose together, 
'An' 89/ sayB he, 'doan't oare a feafheti 
We'll iiave some Am, soas, iae we will, 
Ef thee will keep fhy dear tongue still.' 
An' so I thoft of Jaane an' you. 
An' dedn*t knaw. Jack, what to do ; 
I dedn't want to hurt ee, no I 
But I ded haaU Jaane Jenkins so; 
An' so his plans I 'greed to 'dopt, 
But aw ! I thoft I should have dropt, 
When I ded see un in sioh trim. 
An' seed ee &al too right *pon himt 
I nmned away, I ded, plaise surel 
I oouldn't 'bide to see no more ; 
An* Jan, he soon come up long too, 
Jist steff weth loffln*, soas, 'pon you ; 
So I got taizy, an' comed back. 
To tell my awn dear man, my Jack, 
'Twor all a jealous 'umman's folly, 
An' not to haate his little Folly." 

Jack listened in extreme surprise, 
Scratched his hot head and shut hia^qres, 
Looked at his fingers, then his toes, 
Coughed, spit, and lastly blew his nose; 
Some minutes thus he stood perplexed, 
Feelin^himself most sorely yexed, 

d2 
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" To be maade snob a fool," fhought he, 

" I wuh HOT I ded never see 

The maiden." Here he looked at Maiy, 

(He should have done just the oontrary). 

She stood, poor maid, before him sighing, 

And very penitently crying; 

It touched Jack's heart; ''Gome here An, dear, 

I s'poase I must forgive ee, — there ! *' 

And, ^ving her the kiss of peace. 

His troubled soul felt some release. 

*' m be, '' he said, " more like a man 

Next time; now whore's thy brother JTan? 

m go long home weth ee, my dear. 

An' taalk to un upon it theere ; 

But doan't ee be afeerd for he, . 

'Cause he's a brother to boath we ; 

An' I do knaw he love his fun, 

Although I doan't haa& like it un, 

Well, come thee wust, let's maake haaste back." 

Here some one shouted out> ''Stop, Jack." 

'Twas Jan ; — he came with hanging head, 

And shyly to our hero said, 

"We're cumraades, baan't us?— -iss we be. 

An' noane were such good friends as we ; 

An' I do feel all shaamdy now, 

At maakin' such a por an' row ? 

I'll never tell upon ee. Jack, 

Ef I ded laugh behind thy back, 
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I'm jist a gashly desmal man." 

'^ We'll maake it up and be friends, Jan/' 

Exclaimed the open-hearted Jaok, 

"A.W ! soas, though thee wast braaye an' bkok, 

I thofti sure 'nough, I must be civil,. 

Thee looked jist zaokly like the devil; 

But wheere's thy head, an' horns, an' beard, 

An' hoofs, an' tail, — all them appeared ; 

Iss, iss, I reckon, I can sweer, 

I seed 'em all, Jan, up long theere." 

''Haw! haw I" laughed Jan, "I catchedour gooat, 

An' tricked un out in faather's cooat, 

An* miizzled un for fear he'd blait, 

An' let all out our ugly chait. 

Well, soas, an' then to maake un tall, 

I oarr'd un in my arms, that's all ; 

An' when thee taalked about a ghoast, 

I wor jist dead weth laughing 'moast; 

But I wom't haafe so bould as thee. 

For I thofb, s'poase he come to me, 

Ef I doan't mind what I'm about, 

He will, sure 'nough, to sarve me out." 



Thus talking, Mary, Jan, and Jack, 
Beached home, rejoiced to get safe back. 
And what with Mary, love, and ale. 
Our hero looked no longer pale. 
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Bni, iBOgbing at hiB reoent fearsi 

Channed his attentive liatenen' ears, 

With all the.misadve&tares he 

That night ezperienoed. ''An* you see/' 

He finally remarked, "almoast 

'Tea my belief theere's norry ghoast" 

My story ends; perohai^oe I may 
(If Jack permit) relate some day 
His flirther acts. I pause awhile, 
Till you digest "THB DEVIL'S STILE." 



J 
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IP you'll listen to mo fpr a moment, you shall 
Hear all about trying and working a Bal ; 
How the Lode is discovered by a small hazel twig, 
Carried over the ground by some knowing old prig, 
Who knows when his Dowzing* has answered its end, 
For wherever the Lode is the hazel will bend : 
But when these mystical rites are performed in the night, 
Thf^ Lodf^'^: ^.omotimor. •lir>f'OY<^rrfl by a Phonphonr Light? 
Aw I *f('s :i r.ni' Kocnl}' J^odo, 
Aw ! 'tcs a Bra' Keenly Lode. 



1 This method is still frequently practised, and i^ supposed to 

have some connection with animal magnetism. 

2 A light U sometimes seen on the surfaco at nipfht, when the 
Lode is not very deep ; and by this sign many mines have be^p 

discovered, 
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When fhe knowing old Dowzer this discovery's made 
He marks oat the spot and then calls his comrade, 
Saying, ''Hallo ! Cozen Jan, d'ee come 'long wi' me, 
'Tea the keenliest gozan thee dver ded'st see ; 
Wi' my pick an' my gad I've ben worken oal night, 
An' a g'eat piece of mundic es jest heaved in sight." 
''Aw t ef that es the caase, then," says Jan, " I'll be bound 
Weth a few hours' worken, the looad '11 be found." 
Aw ! 'tea a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 



When they came to the Lode, then the water came in, 
And they couldn't tell whether 'twas copper or tin. 
"Come," says Jan, *' lev es go to the kiddle-e-wink. 
An' set down, touch our pipes, and ha' sumthen to drink, 
An' to-morraw we'll call upon Cap'n Polglaaze, 
'An' ax hes advice, when we've laid footh our caase. 
He do knaw some rich chaps up to Lunnun, I'm towld, 
, 80 hean promise our tin in exoTtcmgefor their gowU*^ 

Aw ! 'tes a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 



Now Captain Polglaze was a Parser, well known. 
Who quickly, by mining, a rich man had grown : 
So he sampled the ore which the two men brought him; 
And advised them, by all means, to put up a whim. 
And to fork out the water with a pump and a wheel, 
While he to his friends would make instant appeal; 
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And to London he'd go with a sample of ore :— - 
^'Loar!" says Jan, " I sbud like to go weth ee, plaise 



sure." 



Aw ! 'tes a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 



They went up to Bristol by a steamer, from Hayle, 
And proceeded from Bristol to London by raili . 
And, having finished their business without much delay 
They came back to Cornwall again, the same way. 
And when they returned to their comrades again, 
They were looked upon more like '' g'eat anjuls '' than 

men. 
They met that same night, — Cousin Jan took the chair, — 
And then his adventures he told to the Pair, 
Aw ! 'tes a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 

COUSIN JAN'S STORY. 

''We got up to Lunnun, cumraades, in the night, 
An' we tarried at the staation ontel et wor light, 
When the cabmen an' dreevars beginned for to hoot, 
An' ax es to ride, but we travelled a-foot; 
' Fbr,' says I, ' we knaw mun^ (now doan't us cumraade ?) 
That slocken of fools es a trifek of your traade; 
So, lev us aloane, soas, we arn*t to be done, 
Or I'll give ee a scat that shall spooil oal your fun.' 
Aw ! 'tes a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 
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" We travelled along till our feet wor quite sooar, 

When we seed Sir Ch s L-mrn* a walking befoar : 

So we went up behind un, an' said in his ear, 

* How are ee, Sir Ch s ? ' which made un look queer, 

' We be two Cornish minars, an' we're gooen to Fall-M all. 
For to ax some rioh gents to taak shaares in a Bal.' 

*If you've time,' said Sir Ch ^s,* pray call upon me, 

Here's.my card, upon which my address you may see.' 

Aw ! 'tes a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 

* 'Twor a fine purty little teckot as ever you seed, 
Wi* prenten upon un, which we cudn't read : 

* 'Tes wuth a pound noat, or mooar money,' says I, 

' Do ee think so ! ' says Cap'n, * here's a cook-shop ; let's 

try.' 
So we bowldly went in, an' I axed for some brath, 
Wi' plenty of licks (how the tender ded laugh) ! 
Says he, 'D'ye mean soup, sir? 'tis just three o'clock, 
And our turtle is ready, but perhaps you'd like mock.' 
Aw 1 'tes R Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 

*' Then he broft each a baasin, *bout the size Af a cnp, 
An' in two or three clunks we had drinked un oal up. 



1 ThiB gentleman haB been the means, in many instances, of 
improving the condition and comfort of the Cornish miners ; and 
it may therefore be presumed that our heroes were glad to meet 
with him so far from home, and knowing his kindness, and the 
eat interest he has always taken in their welfare, they were in- 
ueed to speak to him. 



ST 
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Says I, ' Tendar ! your baasins, though smaal, you doan't 

fill, 
Tou may bring I another like fhat ef you will.' 
Says he, ' 'Tis real turtle, and no one takes two ' 

Full baaina of thia/^-says I, < What's that to you ? ' 
We'd two baaains a-pieoe, and I axed, ' What's to pay ? ' 
' Ten shillings,' says he. Says I, * What dost a say ? ' 
Aw ! 'tes a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 

" Ef oal things are so dear,' says I, ' we shall be scat; 
But here's Sir Ch — s L-'m-n's teckot, taake the cost out o' 

that. 
We do knaw what 'tes wuth, but we'll lev et to you, 
So bring us the ohaange, and taake denners for two. 
Says he, ' This won't pass here for money, my men, 
And I'll take care you sha'n't try to pass it again.' 
So he tore up tho teckot, an' I hit'n a clout. 
Which knaoked 'u down steff, un* then we toddled out. 
Aw! 'tes a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 

•■'As we trapesed down the street thu crowd pocked U8 

about, 
For sometimes we wor inside, an' sometimes we wor out. 
Whear are thty oal goin' to ? ' says I, in amaze, 
'To a berren, I s'poase, Jan,' says Cap'n Polglaaze. 
We axed the way to Pall-Mall, 'most at every house. 
An' we found Cap'n's friend, after powers o' touse. 
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He made ns quite weleome, an' axed ns to dine ; 
'And/ says he^ ' after dinner we'll talk about your mine.' 
Aw ! 'tea a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 

4 

"We soat down to denner, an' I longed for to begin; 
But, 'stead o' flesh I seed nothen but g'eat blocks of tin. 
* Maaster Straanyar,' says I, .' we've got tin enough home, 
An' we'd raather see tummols o' flesh 'pon the cloame. 
Says he, ' These are covers to keep the meat warm.' 
'Aw !' says I, ' ax your paard'n ; hope I ha'n't said no 

harm. 
'Not at all, Sir,' says he; * we'll begin, if you please : ' 
(We'dfi8h,fle8h,andfowl,androa8tducks,andgreenpai8.) 
Aw ! 'tes a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 

" When the aiten wor ovver, the drinken began. 
An' a plaate an' two glasses wor put to aioh man. 
A glass baas'n o' waater wor put to I fust. 
An' I drinked 'n clain off for I wor ohackin wi' thust. 
Tendar filled 'n agen, and I drinked off that too, . 
An' said, ' I oaan't drink no mooar for the time, I thank you.' 
We sowld oal our shaares, an' we sta,;:ted next day. 
Now caal in the recknen, for I've no mooar to say." 
Aw I 'tes a Bra' Keenly Lode, &c. 



-. ^ 
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ONCE upon a time^ when musioal entertainments 
were of rare oooorrence in Cornwall, a oonoert 
was advertised to take place in one of the 
principal towns in the west, and, as a great novelty and 
attraction, it was announced that, in the course of the 
evening, a young lady from London would sing several 
songs, and accompany herself on the pianoforte, which, 
in those primitive days, was an instrument to be seen 
only in the houses of the aristocracy. 

Now it happened that a pcnr of miners, three in 
humber, who resided in a remote village in one of the 
mining districts, heard of this concert, and being, in 
^ their own opinion, great musicians, (for they had occa- 
sionally joined in the church choir), they were very 
anxious to hear the music; -^but the price of admission 
being 3s. each, a sum quite beyond their limited means, 
it was agreed that 3s., the price of one ticket, should be 
rttsed between them, and that one of their pair should go 
to the concert and hear the music, and give his comrades 
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adeacriptioiiof itonhisretiitn. The sum was laiaed 
and lots caat^ and Joaiah Jrenow ^commonly called 
''Siah" for shortneeBy) was the fortanaie depuly fixed 
on to hear th$ mmiefar dU. **Siah'* therefore, although 
he had never before travelled more than Ihree miles from 
his native village, and was certainly in other respects 
the least fitted of the pair for such an arduoos under- 
taking, dressed himself in his best clothes, and tnidged 
away to fdlfil his mission. And, the next evening, 
the jMNT and a few of their friends met at the village inn 
to hear Siah's description of the concert, which we will 
give in his own words. 

SIAH*S STORY. 

'' Well Boas, set down, an' I'll tell ee ma travels. — 
Least night, you knaw, I soat out an' travelled afoot to 

T , an' when I got theear, I axed wheear the moosic 

wor; an' I wor tokened to a mighty grand house sore 
nuf, aw wor so big as a church purty nigh; so I went 
up steears, an' the frist thing I seed wor a man in the 
landin' standen 'hind a table, weth a pass'l o' teckots 
afore un, and looken quite wicked, plaise sure I for hea 
faace wor covared oal ovver weth heear, zackly like oux 
owld goat. He wor a Trenchman, so they said, but I 
dedn't care for he, not a button. ' Wooley-woo to the 
consart,' says he. 'What's that to you,' says I. 'Moun* 
seer must pay here,' says he. * That's your sorts/ saya 
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I, (I do knaw man), so he gove I a ieokot, an' I goved 
he the moneyi (he axed for the money ^im^i but I knawed 
lyhat to do), 80 in I goes. An' when I got in I wor 
knacked oal of a heap, like, for theear I seed a pass'l o 
gen'lmun an' laadies oal tricked out, you nevar mun !— 
'specially the laadies. 9o I axed how they wor dressed 
like that theear, wi' no sleeves 'pon their arms, nor 
wiffs 'bout their necks, an' I wor tould that they dalwes 
corned theeax full dressed ! /thofk they wor awnly haaf 
dressed then, — I ded ! 

" Well soas ! then I went an' seat down an' looked 
'bout a bit, an' I seed in t'other end o' the room, a pass'l 
o' little smaal disks like, 'pon one leg, an' some fiddles, 
an' fifes, an' bass-viols; but one g'eat bass-viol wor too 
big (simmen to me), for any body for to handle, 'twor so 
big as a bra' size dunkey ! An' then I seed a g'eat chest, 
like, standen 'pon fewer legs, — butldedn'tknaw what 
a Wor; an' plaise sure, afore I cud ax, footh comed a 
young laady, all dressed in whit, and she maade a sort 
o' boo, like, to I an' the rest, and maade wise to say. 
How are ee ? and so I roazed up an' maade a boo to shdi 
and sez I, ' Bra' thenk ee, Miss, I hope t'see you the same.' 
An* weth that oal the people beginned for to laugh like 
a pass'l of g'eat chuckle-heads, but I cudd'n seen nothen 
to laugh at, not I. Well, 8he dodd'n caare, so up she 
goes to the g'eat chest, like, an' halved up the cover of 
un, an' I wor startled sure nuf, for what do ee think I 
seed, comraados ? Why a pass*! of g'eat tpMt an' black 
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ieM, grizzlen 'pon her. So she got in a passioDy (I cod 
see that in a miimet, and so wud you too ef you wor 
theear), an* ahe np weth har two vistes an' goy 'n a bra' 
^dy scat in hes teeth, ah' aw beginned for to rooar like 
Tregeagle/ an' to blait like ten thousan' g'eat bulls. An' 
the mooar he rooared the mooar she scat hes teeth,— - 
'tell she maade them rattle. An' then she beginned for 
to screech like a pig in a gaate : an' to it they goes— ^ 
my dear booys !-^she scatten, an' screechen, an' pooten; 
— an' he rooaren, an' blaiten, an' grizzlen like mad ! t 
So I roazed up an' hurrawed, an' haived up ma hat, and 
the laadies an' gen'lmen they singed out, 'For shaame ! 
T%m un out ! ' So I jumped footh an' tooked up ths 
grizdar for to oarr un out; but I found that 'twor I 
they wanted for to turn out, for disturben the laady, as 
they said, singen an' phym *pon ihepianny. So I azed 
their pardon, for I towld them I nevar seed no such 
thing afore, an' Idedn't knaw what aw wor. 

"Well, then, I soat do^^n agen, an' knacked for a 
glass o' gin-toddy, for I wor chacken wi' thust, but they 
toid aw wam't allowed. 

" An' then I beginned for to feel oal ugly, like ; for I 
thoft they wor maken a mock o' me. So I roazed up 
and said to the mitten, says I, ' I'll tell ee, soas, 'tes 

\ A personage often referred to in Cornwall. He was doomed, 
as a punishment for his sins, to the performance of seyeral im- 
possiole taski^, such as dipping out Dozmary pool with a limpet 
shell. 



like 88 fhiB here :— I amH no fool, mtin, an' I doan't 
want no mooar of yonr maagnms. I wor docked heear, 
and maade to pay three ahellen for to heear a P«<ffiiiy, 
an' 'tes'n wut^i tnppenpe. Bnt I am't vexed f'roal; 
an' ef you'll eal oome down to b&l to-morraW dennar- 
time, you shall heear our Jan Beaglehole tooney 'pon 
the clamite fbr nothen* An' I wish ee oal a good 
night 'till we do mit agen.' " 
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** ^1 T £LL, cumraadeB, I'm glad to see ee agen, and 

tY how do ee git on? Ton do knaw all of ee 

that I've ben to Lunnon, and ef you wnd 

like to hear a jolly good yam, I'll teU ee a rich watm.** 

''Aw! do tell nn to ns, owld Edwen, 'tos someSn* 

grand we do knaw." 

''Well, yon do knaw that work was raather^nll 
hum heere, and I thoft I wud go to Lunnon and try for 
a job, so off I went to Hayle and got in the Queen 
Steamer, and after a passel of snoartin', and pnffin', and 
tumin' about, and going backwards and forwards, we 
got faearly out in the say, and beginned to move 'pon 
the waater, and then John Hill went and tooked howld 
of a g'eat wheel, and turned un round a bit, and back a 
bit» and sent her al<mg like f un.-— Iiaasi we beginned to 



A 
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^wl abont,. and ;pitch ,ax]4 toss^Uka xaad, ^aud ^ilVBB) I 
beginne^ to 'feel oal quomidi Ukej^ w4 then .^^ 
to sing .' Europe.' and an o wld sailor said, / Aw ! t&eq'n 
f eedin' the fls&es a'rea47.art a)' ^Howsox^ever, aA|ter 
powers of rigs and traade wegqt.to Bristol, and ..then^ 
tpoked the train, on tO:.tlU]^Ion^ Ay! my.bopa]^,jKee^4|tj 
(Mil of ee heeard powers of stoories 'bdutjbe V.^t ■P^'^j^i i 
aild it eddent lies at oal, for, my looar, wl^tt aplaaceitr 
es I 4nnderds of people goin' about dressed up-->^ jaalaQ , 
about afi| ef they wor goin' to, a wreck| and hpusen^a];i^d^ 
shops so thick as haggei. WqU, soas, I, went and got 
work in a blfudounith's shop,' and 'gjr^.fo;^ 'ightkem 
shellen a.w^k, and.lhen I yent and goi lo4gp9i^ a&d 
theere was a chap lodgen in ,the saame hpui^ Irpm oWer 
to Qwinear |Ch-town. Well, he was aUees taalkin» . 
'bout a watch, and wishin' a had waun, and I was sick 
of hpearin' et*-4^m moomin' to night '^was nothin^ 
but 'I wish I had a. watch, I wud buy waun ef I„cnd 
mit weth un, cheap/ So at laast I said tp un, qays I, 
now ef thee'si like I'll git t^pe wc^nn ; sp /po|^ th|9 Friday .. , 
ebeniii'.I went.^Pwn to a pawn shop and, sped an owld ,'^ 
wumman oomp theere weth a i;ron flat, what they do iron 
dooas weth, caaled a still, 'tes somefin like a bpz imd 
betters ; well, she went into the pawn shop and pawned 
un for three-appence, so when she corned out, I ax6d 
her what she wud sill her ticket for, and she stud threp- 
pence — well,. I boft un and took un hum to the bhapi 
and I knawed a oudn't read, so says 1% I^ve bep (|nd W^ 

i2 
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ii tSokei of a watch, and PU mil nn t6 ee; 'tea a gowld 
watoh minoi so the owld oliap said, ' What ahall I giro 
€6 for tuiy— when oan I pt nh?^ Says I, Til sill nn to 
w 'ftr ten Aelleni and fhee'st hare three and sizpenoe 
1o pay ^pon im in the shop ; welli a hoft the ticket and 
f«dd nie the money, and 'pon {he Saturday a wentoiOfto 
the Bhopi and X went and got my things away from my 
lodgmgs and tooked 'em to another crib, and then went 
and watched the chap go to the shop ; well^ a went in 
the shop and goye the man the ticket, and said, ' I want 
the gowld watoh *What es *pon this ticket, plaise maaster, 
wliafstb pay^pon nn?' * Tuppence,' says he. '^Gfoo^ 
gor,^ says he, Uhat^s better than ever; aw! a gowld 
watch for ten and tuppence.' Laast the man broft the 
stiti out to un, iand said, ' Here a es. Sir.' ' Why,' says 
hOy ^ that's no watch, that's a still, what the wemmen 
dp iron clooase weth hum weth we.' 'That's what is 
on the ticket,* says he« So the chap was 'bleeged to 
tai^e the still up and car un hum ; and !l watched un i^ 
through the street, oarren un along anA lookin' guite 
sheepish, and a sweeafd a wud kill me e^a cud catch me, 
bu.t I keeped out of his way and never went anist un for 
a long time. So when I seed tin agen, I haaled an owlcl 
m^ty dog chain out ofmf pocket and axed nL ef a wud 
buy a gaard-chain to go to the watch what a hoit of me, 
and aWi gosh ! what a sliine a ded kick up ! and then he 
aas^ me for the money aget^ but I towld un he had hes 
paai^ of (dt| tor I sp^t five abellen 'of eft weth he ilnd 
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aaothar ohapi so I ded&'t give it to im no morei not I^ 
not STUB hntf. ^ 

''Kow I^ tell 06 another jrem. I got woik in the 
Batfenay Waater Works, and while I wor iheere the 
Comp'ny pat in the newspaaper that they wanted a.head 
ingineer ; 00 a ohap oomed and axed for a j6b| and waah 
of the Cappena axed nn of ee knawed oal 'bont Ingina or 
nO| and a said, 'Ibb, I helped to put wann together wann 
time/ ' Well/ said the Oappmii * do ee knaw matlie- 
matitiB.' * Matthey Mattioa,' says he, Ues see now/ and 
then a scratohed hes head a bit, and saidi 'N0| I doan't 
knaw Matthey, caase he es gone to 'Meriea, 'ears ago, 
but I do knaw the booay Biok Matties, hes brother, I 
s'poase that^ll do so well.' ' Oh no,' says the Cappnn, 
' that waan't do,' so then the g'eat lubber was sent oiF 
'bont hes business. Well, he went and entered the 
Militia, so when they axed un where a oomed from, a 
said, 'Down clooase by 'Skear B&l.^ 'Where's that,' 
says they; so the owld dhap beginned to maricey 'pon 
the floor weth hes toe, and said, 'Bedruth es heere, and 
Caambome es heere, and Tuddngmill es heeroi and 
'Skear B&l es jist 'bout heere, and our house es between 
the g'eat Ingine-house and the flre-whem.' Aw I how 
the of&oers heere ded loff to be sure. Then they axed 
un what a worked about, and, says he, 'I used to dree?e 
bosses, and hanrey, and rowley*' / ' Oh ! * says waun 
of the men what was theere waitin', 'I suppose you 
mean agiioultura) worl^ ?^ 'No fie I doan't»' says he, 

b3 
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''tes fimnen' work.' Ton fhat fhey oal b^^od to., 
loff aod grizzle like mad, the saame as ef lliey wor 
neyer goiog to stop no more. I caan't stop to tell ee ao 
more now, bat the next time we do nii1> yqu shall knaw ) 
howl got on/V . . V 
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LD Betty; White to Eing'ij did go, 

« Some grboeried to buy, • 
And on iipiooe pf piekled pork, 
She quickly fixed her eye : 



And in a mdmenf Betty thought, 
'* To stail that piece rU try. 

And taake it hum wefli. me to-night, 
'Tes cheaper than to buy." 

Another^cuBtomeroamein, > 

An4 tbei; she. thot^ht, How nice ) 

So turning roilhd.towaidB. the pork, 
She bagged it in a trice. 



<'Oood i^ht,'/:Bhe said to Mrs.'Eing,^' 
Then quIoUy.leltJhe jhbpf :ij t* ' 

But Mr. Eiagi 'VK^oftri^ftorxlier^i: : j ] ^i' 
And soon he made her stop. 
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''Good ebenin*, Sir/' old Betty asid, 
'< What doBt a want of me?*' 

'' If you come back/' said Mr. King, 
** You yery soon shall see.'* 

He walke4 her ^m^ into hja dxqg^ 
Andiol4her of her sin; '* 

Bat Betty said, ** Oal I have got 
I boft of Missus King." 

Says Mr. King, " Do liold your tongue, 

Don't teU do many Uh; 
Tou stole ^e pork, «id out «way, 

I flaw it wifb nqr eyte/' 



80 when King said, ** I'll punish you, 
For all your dirty irioks," 

Old Betty saw she was found out, 
Whioh put her in a fis^ 

Then giving up the pork, she said, 
''Ifo fuss I hop' youHl maake, 

I had the pork, fhee^at plainly aee, 
But took it in trnkkOe.'' 

There are some other dirty tricks 
Of BM's, lirhioh I oouH'name; 

I'll only mention one of ttem. 
To put all <hie?es to shame. 
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From Jimmy Jones she stole a beoi 

But Jimmy eooa w^t ttfter heri 
AM took the hen away. 

But 88 1 was not there to aeoi 

ItJiink'tnfiUbeas.WeU, 
To hear what Jimmy has to say: 

The story he WiU tdL 

JIMMY'S STORT. 

** It esn't very long ago 

Sence Betty come to me, 
To buy some mabyers and' some cooks, 
And for some diioks to s^. '' ' 

So mooast as soon as she was gone, 
And f soal it wadnM; night ; 

My wife went out hlto the Aaad, 
And oaaUeS hie for a light 

I took the lai^t^!^ in my h^, 
And went put in the shiiad; 

I thoft that she ha4 tuml^led dfywn 
Among the }^toym and tmde, 

But whj»a I got out where she wor. 

I seed her hunt about, 
And then she said, ' I've misse^ ifxj bin. 

I hope 8h9 haan't gotjOVtt.' 
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At laut a fhoQg|it.O(Hi|ed bj^pij }m^ 

And I said to niy wife, 
Owld Bet^ WMt^ haye got;fky hm, 

She have, so sore as life. 



■» - 



^ .' _ 



So then I raxmedtip thort the fieU, 
And got npen the rooad. 

Says I, Fll oatoh^ea ef I eaa, -^ 
Ton good-for-nothin* tooad. 

I seed her waalldn' on before^ 
And I caalled, Betty White! 

Bat Betty jaaled along quite &at, 
And soon was out of sight.. 



But off I runnad, jist out of taeatti, 
And catehed her too. I ded ; ' 

And stopped her theere uponthei rooad* 
And mafijde h^ hang her head. 

Says I| 'I b^ thy.paordon; Bet, 
Doan't taake the thing anlissj 

Shall I look in upon thy Wis? ' ■- ■■ 
* Why loar/ says Betty, ^iss/ 

I counted them and they wor right, 

Six mabyers land a cock; 
Btlt Betty 6al the^time I seed ' " " 

Was fambliii»'wefli* hte'frodk * ' 
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Says I, 'What hast a gpt un, Be^ ». 

A famblin' weth vf theere?' 

Says she, 'Theere's nothin' theere t^.tihee, 

Of that thee'st needn't feear. 

'And thee'rt hraavi^ and pert, sore noff, 

To ax a wumman that ; 
And ef thee dom't maake haaste efft^ 

FU gire thy ohaoks a soai* 

•1 ^ . • . 
' I Vlieve/ says I, ' thee*Bt got my. hin, 

Thee'st think Tm blindi I s'poafie; . j 
I see hermovin' now I can. 
There nndemeath thy clooaee/ 



Fust Betty maade qnt to he vexed, ; . 

And llien: she tried to loff; 
Bat I beginned to jjaw and skoal. 

And she soon toddled off* 

So i be^ to think like thisi 
'Timn't do to ley her go ; . 

I caan*t affoard to lost my^J^in,^ 

Nor waan't be chaited so. 

Then I pidced off olooase on her heebi 
And hailed her as I went; 

Says I, ' Now gi^e me np my ^hip^ , ,^^ 
Thee art 'pen roguery bent.' 



• k 
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But the maade off towaids her houae, 
AncbwodnHhaiktbrne; ' ' 

And to the baddet dhe whipped in 
So hfinble as a bee. 

So hilter-akilier, in I went, 
Almboakt in B6tty'il trabk; 

Saya I, 'When I do catoh ^8iee up, 
m gite fhee snbh a kna(6k. 



•t 



The attle gutter was olooaee by, 
And when ahe went xy>tind tiiat, 

X got up 'isaokly by her wAe, 
And go?e her sieh a scat. 

And then ahe ninned up to her door. 
And caiffled to her bwld "mani - 

' Qwld Jimmy Tones ea lillin*' moi 
Do Basra me ef you oan.* 

Says I, * Now Betty, howld thy tonguoi 
I doanH oaare what liiWitt say, 

I'll have my fitU^ spfokled hin ' 
Before I go away. 

So thee mayst caall to who thee'st like, 
And hcffla, aoreeoh, or isqu^/ 

For all that thee eust do or say, 
Waaa't frightto me at oalv 



»ri rna. <T 
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Thee art a liaid and a fhiefi 

Ab i^eopl^ all Ao knaw I 
And of yott doan't gi?e me my right 

ru km he weth a blaw. 

So when i^e seed that t wor vexed. 

She catohed howld by the latcb| 
And in a minute she got in, 

A good-for-nothin' wretch. 

And when I ehonted arter her, 

I tell ee Boas 'tee Iroe. 
She dammed the hape agen my hand. 

And broieed on black and bltte. 

And then she shut the upper paart. 
And barred un up quite tigh^ 

Then in a moment she runned in. 
And heeded out of sight 

But I got iO| plaiee euro I ded. 
And hunted aQ around; , 

At laast I found her in the speno^ 
Queeled up upon the ground. 

Says I, ' Ah ! there thee art uD| Set, 
I see thee quattin' down ; 

And lookin* *zackly like a rogu^ 
Come out, you tbieyleh houn' ! ' 
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So then I up ^nd^haallod her. out, 

And gov Uer sicK a pock ; 
Bat all t)i6 time' she keeped hdr hanl . 

Qrtdte tijght upon her froc]^ . 

Says I| TU jput my aw4 hand.up , ^ .. 

A]&4 feel theere ia that plaace, . ..> 
Wher^ thee art ki^pin'.thy awn hand/ « 

Says she, /ril sQat thy faace/ , 

And when I polled her hcuod away, .. - ., ^ 
She tridd to twist around: , \ ., 

And then^ my hih come tumbUng down, . 
Sight plnmp upoil the ground- . ^ 



Poor little thmgi she was i^uffed up^. 

Anct stuffled dead a'mooast : . , , 
Says I. ''Now X must.twist thy neck, 

And car ee hum .to rooa3t» 



'^ 



» »■ • 



'How oust 1^ bp 80 barb'rous. Bet. .. . .. 

To trait* dumjbcraitorsQO?' ., . 

Says she, 'No^ thee .hast got thy hin, , , 

Thed'rt better taake and go. . . ^ 

'I dedn't knaw I had. the hin, . ^ . 

She must have ig;ot up undet theory, . . 
Wh^le,! wor in thy shaad.' .^ 
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'Tes bad enmigh to steB,' I aaid, 
'But ten times wizss to lie; 

Besides, 'twaaat coyer up thy tricks, 
And sa thee'flt needn't try. 

m punish thee, I will sow. Bet, 
> Ef thee*st keep lying so ; 
rU havQ €( waxranti.isB I will, 
Td Bodmin thee shust go* 

'Taan*t forUe vallee of tHe hin. 
That I oomed runnin' heere ; 

*Tes caase I'waan't encourage thee 
In things what eddent feear* 



•'• r 



rddoonerliTe^poh'baAvlay brefttf, '^' '\ 

'■ Or^sQonergo^'iihout.nudl;, • "i/f ' '^« -• - 
Than I'd be guilty of sic^ trickcr, 
Or turn a ugly chait. 

So dosn't do sich things no moore. 

Mind Betty, what I say : 
For thee wust hare to give account 

For oS thy deMs wauri day?'*' ' 



>r\ 
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Mallt. 
I toold tUee afore that the job was a done, 
That theedst come to repent it so sure as a gun. 
But thee wtum't hark to me, far doabting for why, 
Becase thee dedst knaw un much better ,than Ir 
But I knawed the trem nn before thee hadst got un, 
And tould thee a mashes of stories about an. 
But thee answered so toytish, and shrinked up tha noze, 
A gissing 'twas great stramming lies I suppose. 
There^s waun of his pranks I shall always remember, 
('Twill' be dree years agone come the 'ighth of November, ) 
I'd two party young mabyers as eyes could behould. 
So fat as the butter,^ just 'ightteen weeks ould : 
They were picking about in the town-place for mait, 

4 

So I hove down some pellas among 'em to ait, 
When who but your man oome a tottering along, 
So drunk that I thoft he would faall in the dang ; 
A left faall Ms hobban-bag ^ jest by the door, 
So I caalled to the man, as waun would to be sure : 
Says I, ''Martin ! dost hear, cfaeeld ? come take up the bag." 
'' Arra (sez a) £or what act a scaling me, dog? *' 
And ronned^vose towards me, nor better nor wuss, 
Knacked the mabyers both stef with a dail im>re of f ass. 
Like enow ef I hadn't got hasties away, 
He'd adone as a ded by Jan Bose t'other day; 



1^ Bag containing the hobban or pasty, often made of flour and 
raisins. 
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When a got in hes tantnimSi a wilfdl onld devil, 

And dammed the poor man in the head with a kebbal. 

Ofiiovi; t 

Whea the cyder is nmned aw^f* every drapi 
'Teatoolaatetobe thinken of plnggin tbetap; « 
And marriage mast go as fhd Loard doth ordain ; 
Yet ef I'd knawed the ooose nn, Un If ally, cheel vean ! 
Sf rd knawed the coose nn but nine weeks ago, 
I'd never a had the ould vellan, I knaw, 
But a vowed and a sweared that ef I'd be hes wife, 
I never should want all the days of my life ; 
And broft me a nackin and com-saive from Preen-*- 
In ma conscience, thofi; I, I shall live like a queen ! 
But 'tes plaguey provoking, adsplet hes ould head : 
To be pooted and slept so, I wish a wor dead : 
Why a spent haaf hes fangings laast Saturday night, 
Like enow, by this time, 'tes gone every doit; 
But I'll taame the ould devU afore et es long — 
Ef I caan't wi' ma vistos, I will wi' my tongue ! 
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** Who steals xny pane, steals trash."— jSftdlripeare. 



MAHY years ago, there lived in a small village in 
the west ootmtry, a faodly of the name ot 
Trenoodle — ^&ther, mother, and son. 

TJncle Will Trenoodle, the £either| was a — I was 
abont to say boot and shoe maker, but I believe he conld 
scarcely claim that high-sounding title, as strictly ap- 
plicable to the limited trade he carried on. Ho was, 
therefore, obliged to be content with the more humble 
designation of a ' cobbler.' 

This title, however, went very much " against the 
grain" (as he expressed it), for he was, in his own 
opinion, a genius. He cured the *' soles " of his neigh- 
bours, and renovated their under-standings. He could 
.read the newspaper without spelling any but the very 
hard words, and was, therefore, regarded in the tap-room 
of the village Inn, as quite an oracle ; for, at that remote 
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period, when a London newspaper reached them but 
once a fortnight, it was a rare thing to meet with any 
one, in the lower walks of life, who could read at all. 

This little learning having raised TTncle Will so high 
above his fellows in the village where he resided,he was 
determined that his son should have a good education, 
and eventually be apprenticed to some honorable trade 
in one of the neighbouring towns. But, unfortunately, 
Erasmus Trenoodle, the son, (commonly called Bozzy 
by his friends), did not possess his father's genius. He 
had been a pupil at the village school for several years, 
and, at the age of seventeen, was almost as complete a 
numslnill as if he had never been to school at all; and 
yet, notwithstanding his deficiency in book-learning, he 
possessed a good deal of his father's shrewdness, but 
more of the matter-af-fact homeliness of his mother, 
ICis great ambition was to see the vrorld, which did not 
accord with his father's notions ; but his mother held a 
totally different opinion, for she would like to see the 
world too, she said, ''ef faather wom't such a palched 
man/' 

As Erasmus could not get his father^s consent to his 
going abroad to see the world, he was determined to go 
without; BO, one fine morning, he rose early, put on his 
best clothes, and, putting all the money he possessed in 
a little leather bag, vrhich he secured inside his waist- 
coat, he started on his travels. But we must not give 
our hero credit for more courage than he possessed. 

t3 
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There was another youth in the same yillagei called 
Tom Tregiddle, who had also caught the infection of the 
desire to see the world, and he had agreed to accompany 
his friend Bozzy on this expedition. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Trenoodle came down to hreak- 
task one morning, they were surprised to find that their 
hopeful son was not in his usual place. 

" Where's "Rozzj, I wonder ? " said Mrs. Trenoodle. 
''Es it best for to go up and see?" 

'* No ! no ! " replied her husband. '' He'll be down 
time enoT^;h for what he do do. Semmen to me the 
booay es gone fine an' proud lately ; he do spend mooast 
of hes time prinken of hisself up, so fur as I do see. 
What'U the world come to next, I should Uke to knaw ? " 
'' Ef the world wor left to your menden, aw would 
oome to a purty pass, I reckon," said his wife. " 'Twud 
be like grammer's owld shoe, always down to heel. I 
oaan't see much defferenoe between you and the booay, 
in waun way, n't I ; — ^prinken of hisself up es aw ! says 
you. Better fit you wor to prink yourself up a bit, 
sometimes. But no ! there you do set all day long 'pon 
your stool, rap,^ rap, 'pon the lap-stone, and readin' the 
newB the saame time— <lamin' your taalk agen night, 
I s'poase; but the work you do do esn't much, I Vliere. 
To scute a pair of shoes in two days es a bra' thing for 
you! 'Tes time for ee to see and put Roasy to some 
gmUni traade or another in to town." 

''Iss! iaa! see wheere the booay 04, mother," said 
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TTnole Will, looking np from the newspaper^ whiqh he 
had been reading attentively, instead of listening to his 
wife's harangue. 

''Dear, marcy!'' exclaimed Mrs. Trenoodle, from 
the top of the stairs, " why, the booay es gone, soas.'* 

" Gone ! " said "Uncle Will, "hpwld your tongue, do^ 
where can aw be gone to, I shud like to knaw ? he's 
beeden away, I s'poase." 

When Mrs. Trenoodle found that her son was really 
gone, she put on her bonnet and went down the village, 
asking every one she met if they had seen Bozzy any-^ 
where. At last she met Mrs. Tregiddle, who replied in 
answer to her oft^repeated question, ** Where's Bp;szy, 
says you ? Where's my Tom, says I ? that's what I da 
want to knaw; and 'tes all alpng of your good-for-^ 
nothing lazy booay that Tom es slocked away fromhome» 
You shud oft to be ashaamed of yourself, iss you ded. 
for to bring your booay up in idleness like this." 

'' My Eozzy broff; up in idleness ! " exclaimed Mrs, 
Trenoodle; '*say that agen, Betsy Tregiddle, and I'll 
tear your ]cep off your head, iss I will." 

"I'll say it a hunderd times follin' ; and ef ypu do^ 
eome to that, hes faather and mother am't much betterr 
— there now ! and I tell ee, Mall Trenoodle," cf^ntinued 
the fiery dame, /'your husband es a g'eat laazy snoff, ar 
prinken of hisself up 'cause he can read the uews a bit,, 
i^ow shudn't aw read the news, when he'a all the day 
lamin' of hes task, and leven' of hes lerrapie^ wife to g^^ 
'bout weth no shoes to her feet." 
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put Mn. Trenoodle into a towering rage, and, 
foigetting her lost son for a.moment, she rushed at her 
antagonist and made a grasp at her cap, bat Mrs. Tre- 
giddle, (who had perched herself on a large piece of wood 
which lay by the side of the road, in order to raise her- 
self on a level with Urs. Trenoodle, who was a very 
tall woman), being a nimble little body, jumped off her 
perch, just as her antagonist jumped forward, so that 
poor Mrs. Trenoodle fell headlong oyer the wood, very 
much to the amusement of the spectators. Fortunately, 
however, it was early in the morning, so there were not 
many present to witness the awkward exposure. 

''For shaame, Molly Trenoodle,^ said the well- 
known voice of her husband, as she rose from her 
ignominious position, ''I thofi; you wor gone out to az 
Hbout Bozsy insteed of quar'len weth waun that's so 
irisht as yon.'* 

''How shnd she be wisht,'^ replied his wife, "you 
do knaw, Will Trenoodle, that onr booay es gone away, 
and we shall never see un no more, no! never! He ha' 
drowned hissdf I shndn't wonder — aw ! aw ! " and she 
bunt out crying, while Mrft. Tregiddle tried to comfort 
her, and to heal tbe breach which she fdt she had 
opened, by saying-—" I dedn't knaw *twor so bad as that, 
plaise sure ; bnt ef B0Z27 es drowned, my Tom es drown- 
ed too, awf aw I '* and she burst ont crying also. 

A nratoal explanation was soon entered into, and 
ttw two women agreed to go together and search for 
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iheir lost boys, whom Unole WiQ predicted they wonld 
find at Fairboroogh, as he had often heard Bozzy ex- 
press a wish to see that famous town. Bat he thought 
the two women had better stay at home; ''For/' said 
he, "the booays will come back when their money es 
done, and a little hard lirin' will cure them of their 
wild pranks." 

The women were not to be dissuaded so easily, how- 
erer, and tbey started on foot as soon as they had made 
ihemselyos a bit tidy, hoping to get a lift by a chance 
cart or waggon on the road. No conveyance overtook 
fhem, however, nor did they meet any one for some 
time; at last they met some people driving a donkey 
laden with sticks, and a heap of clothing of various 
kinds, and other odds and ends— a motley group— who 
informed the women that they had seen two youths 
answering their description, crossing a river not very fax 
ott. 

'*Aw! they're drowned! they're drowned !'* cried 
both the women, and away they walked at full speed, 
and soon espied a small stream in a valley, a short 
distance from the high road. 

''Here's the revver," exclaimed Mrs. Trenoodle; 
"lev us sarch'n for life." 

"Howld your tongue," said her companion, "why 
that esn*t deep enough for to drown a cat." 

"There's somefhin* in un then, I can see," said 
Mrs. Trenoodle eagerly, and in she dashed, ancl grasper* 
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at Bomeihing which she saw lying in fhe bed of the 
stream. 

"Av! they're drowned! they're drowned !*' cried 
she, coming out of the water dripping wet, and bursting 
into a torrent of tears. "I thofb so, iss I ded, — or 
murdered — aw dear ! aw dear ! what shall I do ! what 
shaUIdoI" 

" How do ee knaw ? " said Mrs. Tregiddle. 

" How do I knaw ? " replied the other, " why how 
shudn't I knaw my dear and tender booay's little 
Leatheren Bag ; aw ! what shall I do ! what shall I do ! " 

So certain were the two women now that some* 
thing dreadful had happened to their sonsj that they, 
returned at once to the village, to procure assistance for 
the purpose of searching for the bodies, and discoyering 
the perpetrators of this dregful deed. 

While these two poor weeping women are returning 
to their homes to relate their sad tale, we will return to 
Bozzy^ who, it will be remembered, . started on his 
travels while his parents were still enjoying their 
morning's nap. 

The town of Fairborough, where he intended to 
seek his fortune, was situated about ten or twelve miles 
from the little village of Balnoon, where Erasmus had, 
resided all his life. 

It was early when our hero arrived at the appointed 
place of meeting, but his friend had not arrived. He 
waited a little, and at last he walked on slowly, hoping 
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Tom would orertake him. He walked on fov seyeral 
miles without ipeeting any one, or being overtaken, by 
Tom, and he began to think he had altered his mind, or 
was prevented by his parents, and our hero's heart 
began to fail him, when, on approaching a lonely part 
of the road, he saw two or three low tent^ pitched on 
the sheltered side of a hedge, a little distance from the 
road. A rather good-looking girl, with very dark hair 
and eyes, was washing some linen outside the entrance 
to one of the tents, while a young man was performing 
his own morning's ablutions in a stream which ran at 
no great distance from them. 

Curiosity induced Erasmus to stop and see what 
these people were doing, and what they had concealed 
. within their tents ; and he thought that, by waiting a 
little, he should give his friend Tom Tregiddle an op- 
portunity of overtaking him, if he was coming. 

The girl, seeing a country lad, neatly dressed, 
standing gazing at her, immediately left her washing 
and approached the young traveller, with an eye to 
business. 

''Good morning, young gentleman/' said she, "you 
are travelling early." 

"Iss," replied Erasmus, "I s'poase 'tes braave and 
eerly. Where do you live when you're hum then, be 
so bowld, for you're eerly too, semmen to me?" 

- ''Here," said the ^aiden, " this is our home at 
present — when we're tired of this, we shall go some- 
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where else. Would yon like to lead a roving life? 
Let me see your hand. Ah ! " continued she, taking 
his hand and examining the palm, which still retained 
the remains of the last cobbler's wax he had used, 
although he had carefhlly washed his hands that morn- 
ing, ** you have made both ends meet before now, and 
will again. Tou are about to leave your present call- 
ings— I see riches before you, and a lady, young and 
beautiful, is wailing for you; you are bom to good 
fortune, young gentleman; you will get into trouble 
soon, but will be rescued by a lady." 

" Dear lor ! " exclaimed Erasmus, " why, how ever 
ded ee find out all that ? es it true, plaise sure ? " 

"True as the sun that shines above us," replied the 
maiden, "but you are hungry, poor youth — you have 
travelled far — ^your money is all gone, perhaps/' 

"My money gone !" exclaimed Erasmus, putting 
his hand inside his waistcoat, in great alarm, "no fie, 
tesnH, so you're out there, young wumman. No ! no ! 
'twud be a wisht job ef Td lost my money ; P ve gofn 
tinged up in a leatheren bag, and I shaan't lost un in a 
hurry. I amH no fool, mun ! '* 

The knowledge of this secret seemed to please the 
gipsey, for she pressed our hero to come into the tent 
and have some breakfast. 

Poor Bozzy was by this time both tired and hungry, 
BO he gladly accepted the kind invitation, which he had 
no sooner done, however, than, to the amazement of 
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fhfigipfleyy he twned romid and darted off atltaU speed, 
for he spied his friend Tom ooming along the road at a 
swinging paoe« and he induced hinii without much 
trouble, to come into the tent too. In the largest of the 
tents was a middle-aged man, and an elderly womani 
the latter of whom seemed to be superintending the 
cooking, which was going on in a large iron crock, sus- 
pended on a triangle, formed by three sticks, orer a 
fire made on the ground. Although the tent was fall 
of smoke, for which there was no outlet but the door- 
way, yet the appetites of the two young men were 
increased by the savoury smell emitted from the crock. 
After a hearty breakfast, for which Erasmus's offer of 
payment was declined, the old woman produced a bottle 
and a glass, and insisted on the two young gentlemen 
taking a drain to help them on the road. 

** *Twor well that I wor laate, cumraade/' said Tom, 
when they got into the road again, ''else we shndn't 
ha' had the breakfEist and the toddy." 

*'Zackly like that," replied Ez^smus, ''fine and 
good traade, worn't it? what W^r it, I wonder? I'm 
feelin' fine an' drowsy, you. Lev us demb ower the 
hedge, and go to sl^p a croom o' bit." 

"IsB, so we will," replied the other, "we're in a 
straange country now, and that do maake people drowqr 
sometimes they do say. Who's that cluckin' down be- 
hind the t'other hedge, you," continued Tom, as they 
threw themselves on the grass—-" I thoft I—" 
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Before the sentence was fimshed, they were both 
fieust asleep in a ditch under a lew hedge. They slept 
on for some hours^ andi when they awoke, it was late 
in the day. 

''Art aw better, booay?" said Tom, rabbing his 
eyes. 

"I caan't tell whe'er Vm better or no," replied his 
companion. "I am't wuss, I s'poase. 'Tesartemoon 
now, I reckon. We shall git along braave like this, 
for heroes breakfast for nothing, and denner saayed. 
Why travellen es cheaper then stoppen home a braave 
passel. Come, dostn't aw stop there rubbin' thy eyes 
like that, lev us be gone, else we shall be benighted." 

"There awes, agen," cried Tom, "quottin* down 
behind the hedge. What es it, I wonder ? " 

" Howld thy tongue," said his friend, "thee'rt 
dreamin*, you ! come along, do." 

So they walked on briskly, and reached the suburbs 
of the town as night was closing in. " Shajl us have 
supper for nothin', too, I wonder ? *' said Erasmus. 

" I doan't knaw whe'er we shall have supper fbr 
nothin' or no," replied Tom, " but I must have some- 
thin' to ait, whether or no, for I'm fine and hungerd. 
Here's a Public-house, lev us be gone in and ax for 
supper." So in they went, and a smoking supper was 
soon on the table, and no end of beer. 

<< We must maake a good supper for to maake up 
for denner and the cheap breakfast," said Bozzy, " we 
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can afford it now, comraade. Come, taake howld, Tom, 
booay, ait away. Here's Inci to ns;'* and our hero 
went en with his supper, eatmg and drinking like a 
man who had fbsted for a week, nor was his comrade 
at an hehind in this respect. 

"ifow, we'll go to bed, you,^' said Tom, "and to- 
morraw we'll see fbr work ; ** so they agreed with the 
landlord for a bed between them, and retired for the 
night. 

Tom was soon in bed and fast adeep, but Erasmus 
sat by the bed side, thinking of what the gipsey had 
told him, and wondering whether it would come true, 
especially about the young lady. For, Eozzy was yain, 
and beliered it quite possible that some young lady 
might teHl in lore with him. Then he began to undress 
slowly, and on taking off his waistcoat, searched for his 
leathern bag of money, that he might put it under his 
pillow, to keep it safe, as he thought; and he congratu- 
lated himself that he had not yet had occasion to use 
any of it. But he could not find it anywhere. This 
surprised and alarmed him veiy much. "Dash my 
buttons, why« wherever can it be," said he, searching 
all over. " I'm sure I put my little leatheren bag in- 
side my waistcoat ! " At last a thought struck him, and 
he exclaimed, at the top of his voice, " I'm rubbed ! 
I'm rubbed! get out of bed, Tom, and sarch. Aw! 
whatever' shall I do ? my leatheren bag es gone ! I'm 
rubbed ! I'm rubbed ! " and repeating these words loude^ 
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and louder, he weat to the bed, and pulled his fiiend, 
who was fiist adeep, out on the floori telling him to 
seazoh for the leathern bag erezTwhere. 

This oommotion brought the landhnd and all the 
household up to inowvhat was the auitter; andhflari]ng 
Erasmus say he was robbed, and seeing him pull Tom 
out on the floori thejr naturally concluded Tom was the 
robber. So poor Tom was seized by the men almost in 
a state of nudity and half asleep; and a constable, who 
happened to be in the house, was called up, and, while 
Erasmus was trying to explain to the bystanders that 
he did not accuse his Mend of robbing him, he was 
seized by the constable too, by the direction of the 
landlord, who accused them of being a couple of swind* 
lers, who had come to his house Knd eaten an enormous 
supper, and drank a quflbtity of ale, without haying a 
penny in their pockets to pay for it They were taken 
to the town prison, where they were locked up to wait 
their doom in the morning, when they were told thqr 
would be taken before the magistrates. 

*' This here es a wisht porr, sure 'nough," said Tom, 
when the prison door was locked on them, and they wese 
left in darkness. '^Thee'st left thy money home, I 
reckon, and wor trying to work 'pon the cheap." 

""So ! I dedn't," replied his companion. "I put'n 
all in a leatheren bag, I tell ee, and tied un up inside 
my waistcoat pocket saafe enough. But we shall git 
out, booay. That young laady she towld me about will 
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git US out; I'm sure of it, for 'tes all coming true what 
she said — when I'm married to the laady, I'll " 

"Hush/* exclaimed Tom, "I can see it all now, 
puttin' this agen that, like." 

"Veil! I caan't tell what you can see, Tom," re- 
plied Bozzy, " 'tes busy all I b'lieve, for I caan't see 
nothin'. 'Tes fine and dark here, esn't it. I wonder 
ef there's any sperrits or ghostes here ! lev us keep close 
together, booay, — where are ee, Tom? give us your 
hand, you ! now ley us travel round a bit in this gashly 
owld plaace — aw ! feel for the door, booay. We'll stop 
by the door tell she do come." 

" Tell who do come ? " enquired Tom. 

"Why the young laady," replied Eozzy. "Here 
we are, booay ; I can feel the door, and see out through 
the kay-hawl. 'Tes gitting light outside, you." 

Poor fellows I there they waited in durance vile, for 
sereral hours; sometimes peeping through the key-hole, 
and sometimes by way of relief, kicking the door. At 
last a female voice was heard outside the door, calling, 
" Bozzy, dear, are ee there." 

"There she es! I knawed the young wuman wor 
telling true." This was spoken in soliloquy, for Tom 
had fallen asleep on the floor. " Lev us out so soon as 
you can, my dear," continued he, speaking through the 
key-hole ; " and when we do mit I'll kiss ee, and hug 
ee braave, and well be married to-morraw, ef you mind 
to. I doan't care 'bout the money nor yet the leatheren 
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bag a buttoDi now you're here, nor yet for the rats and 
mice, frail they're swarmen here." 

" I'll git ee out so soon as I can, my dear,'' said a 
voice through the key-hole. 

''Fine and Ipvin', too, esn't she? " said Bozzy again 
to himself. " I wonder what she's like ! may be she's 
like that little maid weth the black eyes that towld me 
'bout her. 'Tes she herself, I shouldn't wonder. I'm 
a braaTO tidy chap to look 'pon, I reckon, when I've 
got my best coat up — ^iss fie ! that's what Tom maint 
when aw said aw could see it all, I can see it too. 



now." 



'' Bozzy, dear ! " said the Toice again, through the 
key-hole, " keep up your sperrits, I wish I could hand 
in sometbin' to ee/' 

<< Aw ! my dear I how I do love ee," replied Bozzy, 
" doan't ee go away, else I shall die." Then all was 
silent again, and Bozzy could hear no sound but his 
companion snoring. '* Oit up, Tom," said he at length, 
giving his friend a hearty kick ; ** she's gone for the kay, 
I reckon." 

" Who's gone for the kay ? " said Tom, rubbing his 
eyes. 

" "Why the young laady," replied Bozzy, " she have 
ben here, booay, and we have ben chattin* through the 
kay-hawl braave. She's young and handsome, I can ^ 
tell that by her vooice, and we're going to be married 
clain off." 
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''Howld thy tongue, thee great chuoklehead/' said 
Tom, "theeVt going wus and wns." 

" Bozzy, dear," said the voice through the key-hole 
again, "he'll be here very soon weth the kay," 
" Aw ! my dear love ! " said Bozzy. 
They could now hear the voice of the constable out- 
side, in angry conversation with the female. 

" You lev her alone," bawled out Bozzy. " I wish 
I wor by your side, my dear, — ^he shouldn't hurt a hair 
of your head. Oppen the door, you great 1|ufflehead ! 
I'm coming to ee, my dear ! " 

The door was opened at last, aad Bozzy joyfully 
sprang out, but, instead of clasping a beautiful young 
lady in his arms, as he expected, he was himself caught 
in the fond embrace of Mrs. Trenoodle, his respected 
mother. 

As no trace of the bodies of the two young men 
could be found, nor their supposed murderers, the two 
disconsolate mothers had determined on proceeding to 
Fairborough, which they reached late in the evening ; 
and after making the most diligent enquiries, they were 
informed that two youths answering their description, 
were lodged in the town prison. And while one mother 
remained at the door of the prison to cheer the two 
prisoners, the other went in search of the constable and 
the innkeeper, whom she easily satisfied by paying them 
liberally for the suppers, and for the trouble they had 
been at in imprisoning the two poor innocent truants. 

a2 
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The glpseys had left the neighbourhood — indeed the 
two women had met them — and, although there was no 
doubt on the minds of any one, how and by whom the 
money had been stolen, yet as no proof could be given 
against them, Mrs. Trenoodle said to her friends, " I 
tell ee, soas, *tes no use for to thraw away good money 
after bad ; and I'm contented now that I have found 
my lost cheeld, and his Leatheren Bag. But ef I wor 
the gentry^ the gipsies should live in housen like other 
people, and not be left for to rub people and then be off, 
nobody can tell where. 1*11 spaik to the passon when 
I do go hum, and tell un the story bout 

MT EOZZT AND HIS LEATHEREN BAG. 
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I'LL tell you a storyj a story bo merry, 
Though not of the Abbot of Canterbury; 
But a story I've heard of a Chventiap man, 
Who rode for the Jirst time in Fenna's van. 

This notable van, one evening grey. 
Made one of its halts on the road to St. Day : 
When a man came up, and he said (it is truth) 
" I say, es your van, es a, goin' to Eeedruth ? " 

"No, not to Kedruth, but unto St. Day, 
I should be glad to take ee if you are going that way : ' 
"To St. Dye? why then you do go to Comford sure. 
And that es no loang way from my dooar. 

" What do ee chaarge now, for me to ride 

So fur as Comford, 'pon the inside ? " 

'* Sixpence is the price, far as that, my good man, 

So, if you please, you may get in at once to the van.'* 

"Sonhf sexpence! iss sure then, 1*11 git in and ride; 
Mistiss, plaise to muv on a little furder inside : 
Theere now, that'll do, I'm in snug enough : 
Sonhf [sexjpence to ride, and weather so rough. 

q3 
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" I nerer rod' in one o' thaise things afore, 
Bat I doan't think I shall waalk to Fa'mouth no more : 
What be they things then mistiss, you got 'pon yer arms ?" 
"They are cufis/* — "Be they, sure? they do look fine 
an' warm. 

"And thiokey afore ee, that edn't no cuff? 
Thof it do look jest the same."— -"0 no ! this is a muff." 
"Married, are ee, mistiss, makin' so bould?" 
" Tes." — "Up ten 'ear, I spoase ? tho' you am't looking 
ould: 

" Haveee got anycheldum ? " — "Good man, I have one ; " 
" Well, so have I too, a scape-grace of a son ; 
I've ben down to Fa'mouth to day about he, 
A capp'n of a vessel down theere for to see. 

*' The booy, he waan't work — but, my dear I for hes life 
He'll scrape 'pon the fiddle, or blaw 'pen the fife ; 
And nothin' will do for un hum long weth we, 
.But he's mazed a muaicianer, sure, for to be. 

" And we're tould that the best thing, sence et es so, 
Mistiss, es, like to Inji/ to lev'n to go ; 
For that is the plaace where musmaners do 
Git tummaU o' money — we heerd this es true. 

" So I ben down to Fa'mouth, a Capp'n to see. 
Who to take un to Plemmuth ded feerly agree ; 
JBHiere he'd mit weth a ship to Injy straight bound, 
But I'm sorry to say that he worn'c to be found. 
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'^ So I most go down agen, *pon some other day ; 
"Well, I doan't carey now a flg for the way ; 
Senoe for »expenee from Comford I find I can ride, 
And ef thU I oaan't rise, somethin* ill must betide. 

** What a braave house this es ix) ride in, then, sure, 
And we're shut in fine an foo, tho' there esn't no dooar : 
And we're a 'spectabh company, too, in the van, 
1^0 troublesome wumman, nor haaf drunken man. 

'Tve heerd that sometimes sich as they theere do ride. 
But ef so be they wor here, I wud soon go outside; 
I wudn't ride in no van, nor lunlibush nuther, 
"Weth a man that wor fuddled ef he wor my brother. 

'' But why do I taalk like that there, when by coose 
I do knaw that Maaster Fenna es noane o' sich goose 
Ab to oar things like they in his 'spectable van, 
"So fie, sure ! I b'lieve he's too daioent a man." 

Thus they trotted along, and the way was beguiled, 
*' Stop, Fenna ! " was heard, and he drew up and smiled : 
A female was waiting to ride to St. Day, 
From a neighbouring farm, and was heard thus to say : 

^'Now, Fenna, take care of this basket, good man," 
"Han' un heere," says our /rwA-wow, "'twill be the 

best plan : 
I'll oar'n for ee, mistiss, safe 'pon my arm. 
And as ef 'twor a young cheeld, I'llfkeep un from harm. 
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" NoW; git into the looth; — ^Meastery xnu? there a croomp 
And lev the good 'umman haye comfortable room ; 
'Tes fine an convainyant to git in and ride, 
Any paart of the road — ^pertiokler inside. 

^' And how ehsqp it es, too ; dear bless the good man ! 
Simly sexpence, to go in this bootiful van, 
Oal the way ont to Comford^ blaw law, or blaw high ! 
But I s'poase he do chaarge more for to go to St. Dye ? 

" I reckon, out theere waiting, you found et wa3 cowld : 
Married are ee, mistiss, maaking so bould ! 
'Tes so dark that your faace I am't able to see, 
Sut from hearin' your voice it do seem unto me, 

''That you are ould enough, sure, to be some man's wife, 
And I reckon you are, now — I do 'pon my life ? " 
"Yes, sure, my good man," then the female did say, 
"'Tis true I've been married for many a day." 

''And got cheldum, I s'poase ? Well, and where do ee 

live?'' 
"I live at St. Day,'* she for answer did give; 
"And ef I may ax, then, what is your name?" 
She replied, " It is M — ," (forbearing to blame.) 

" Why, then, are ee any delation to that nice young man 
That do keep shop (I'll go theere agen when I can) 
Theere, jest by the coamer? my ould 'umman and I 
Do dail there, when we do go up to St. Dye," 
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" Fm his mother/' was then good-naturedly said ; 
He held firmer the basket, and, scraping his head, 
"Well, mistiss?" he then inquiringly asked — 
She saw her attention again would be tasked^- 

'* Then are ee any delation to he, like, up theere, 
What do sill rum and brandy, and whiskey, and beer; 
What do keep that theere house, what haan't got narrff 

sign?" 
" Tes sure, my good man, and we likewise sell wine: 

''That's the house where I live, and I am the wife 
Of the^landlord you speak of." — " Arrah ! *pon my life 
Are ee, mistiss, sure 'nuff? Well, now, we*re most 

come 
To Comford, and I am nigh about hum. 

''But before we do paart, and say, like, 'good night,' 
I should like, ef you plaise, to caall for a light, 
'Twud be a satisfaction, seemin' to me. 
That your basket of eggs you shud count like and see 

"That I habn't disminished'* — "Hush, hush, my good 

man! 
I shall do no such thing — ^now, get out of the van : 
I thank you for taking of my eggs such good care, 
And IVe no doubt at all they are every one there." 
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''Weill ef you shad find when you do git hum, 

That they ani*t as you broft 'em, then send down or comey 

And inquire for waun Tom Jaames, what built a house 

right 
Theere 'pon E — d's estaate. — ^Well, I wish ee oal a good 

night." 
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I WERE oop to cousin Nic Camoweth's laast New 
Year's Ere, and ef so be thee do weshi thee shu'st 
knaw the whole coose of et. We'd a fine dennar 
sure enough ; a few* broth, a couple of as nice plofiy 
young mabyers as waun would wesh to put a knife en, 
a starry-gazy pie, and a thumping figgy pudden ; and 
aafter that a little coostom. — And so we discoosed away 
quite comfortable like about the Chrestmas stock ontel 
the evenen', when some more neighbours comed among us 
soon after teeming time, and we was a braave company, 
and then we had some heavy caake and scaal craim and 
fogans. Well, when we was well glut, and we'd a nigh 
cracked our craws, we thoft we wud have some may- 
games and sich like, but afore we cud git no furder in 
thickey theere notions, theere comed en a grinning 
gaukum, and towld us as how a giz-daunce was to door, 
with the aancient play of St. George, so as I never had 
seed sich condudles afore, I gived my censure for they, 
thof cousin Nic wud have strov' mo down agen them, 
but we lev'd be alone and dedn't mind un. So in they 
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coined, and we made home the door to stop out any of 
they Btraange chaps who was a scrouging en : and then 
the shaw beginned in a jiflPy. Theere was ould Feyther 
ChrestmaSi a ftinny ould codger, with a make-wise faace 
possed on top of hes aun, and hes long white wig, trape- 
sing about and gitting in hes tantrums, like for to maake 
thee splet tha sides ; and theere wor the doctor as they 
caalled un, with a three-comer piked hat, and hes faace 
all rudded and whitted, with spurticles on top of hes 
nawse, and there was waun in a maiden's bed-gown and 
cooats, weth ribbins, and a nacken in hes hand and a 
gowk,^ and the other youngsters was in white, weth 
ribbins tied all upon their shirt sleeves, weth nackins, 
and swords, and sich keps as I never seed. They was 
haaf a fethom high, maade of pastyboord, weth powers ^ 
of baids and looking-glass, and other notions, and shrids 
of ould cloth stringed 'pon slivers of pith hanging down 
— so they strutted about so braave and rumbustious as 
lubber-cocks. And then they gived the word to begin, 
and ould Feyther Chrestmas stepped out, and said — 

'* Heere comes I, ould Feyther Chrestmas, 

Welcome or welcome not, 
I do hope ould Feyther Chrestmas 

Will never be forgot. 

I am not a corned heere for to laugh or to jeer, 

But for a pocket-full of money and a skin-full of beer ; 

Ef you will not believe what I do say, « 

Come in the bould Toorkish knight— and clear the way." 

1 A Bonnet of a peculiar shape for protecting the face from the 
8un« 
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The ould gaffer then scrambled oop and down the room, 
shawing a cooryus figure, and when he'd tarvied about so 
as to make enough sport, in comed the Toorkish Enight 

and said — 

" Heere comes I, a Toorkish Knight, 
Comed from tlie Toorkish land to fight ; 
And ef Saint George do meet me heere, 
ril try hes courage wethout fear." . 

Then a youngster comed out very forthy, ''Heere comes 
I, Saint George." Anan ! says I, noane of thy doodling, 
thee baant St. George, no moore than me ; as ef I dedn't 
knaw thee wast Jan Trelubbas down to Nancegibbie 
croft. St. George aketha ! why I do knaw all the havage 
of thee, thee crazed hoddymandoddy, for all tha braave 
cloase. Hoosh ! says my cousin, what's the odds, doan't 
ee knaw 'tes aunly play-acting like, maaking wise as a 
body may say. Aw ! says I to he, that's of et es et, 
well lev he be St. George then in coose; so away to go 
agen: — 

'* Heere comes I, St George, that worthy champion bould. 
And weth my sword and spear I winned three crowns of gould 
I fought the dragon bould, and broft un to the slaughter, 
By that I gained fair Sabra, the King of Egypt's daughter." 

Then the Toorkish Enight stepped up to he, and said— 

** St. George I pray be not too bould, 

£f thy blood be hot I'll soon make et could." 

And St. George ded aanswer he, 

" Thou Toorkish Knight, I pray forbear, 
ril make thee dread my sword and spear." 
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Then they goes to fight, and tears away like the atompees, 
and the Toorkish Knight do fiaall apon the planchen, 
and do try to gitAip, but St George do stank upon nn 
and wamt lev un to, when he do seem afeard, and do 
My, 

'* pardon me, St George, O pardon me I crave, 
pardon me thii onoe, and I will be fhjr ilave." 

St. George do answer, 

" I'll never pardon a Turkish Knight, 
Therefore arise and try thy might" 

Then he do immedjantly git up, and away they^cuts, 
life for life, untel the Entght do receive sich a whap, 
that he do faall dead. St. George ded cry out as ef maazed : 

" £b theere a Doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound." 

And the Doctor corned forward as ef to pomster the dead 
Toork— 

"Aw ! yes, theere is a Doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound." 

" What can ee cure? " says ould Feyther Chrestmas. 

"All sorts of diseases, 

'^^^hatever thee pleases ; 

The itch, the palsy, and the gout, 

£f the deuce es en un, I'll pull en out" 

*'And what es thy fee ? " 

** Fefteen pound et es my fee. 

The money to lay down ; 
But as 'tes -sich a rogue as he, 

ril cure un for ten pound. 
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I do earr a little bottle of alioumpane, 
Here Jaok, take a little of my flip-flap, 
Power et down thy tip-top» 

Rise up and fight agen." 

Bo the Doctor ded cure be, and away to fight ageiii but 
St. George wor too much for he, and killed un as dead 
as a Baalt pilober, and ded cry— 

*' Here comes I, St. George, from Britain I ded spring, 
I'll fight the Dragon bould, my wonders to begin ; 
I* II clip hes wings that he shaan't fly, 
I'll out un down or else I'll die." 

Then forth corned the Dragon— 

** Who es he that do seek the Dragon's blood, 
And do caalJ so angry, and so loud t 
That English dog, wXl he before me stand ? 
I'll out un down weth my bould hand, 
Weth my long teeth, and scunry Jaw, 
T\\ seize un up within my maw, 
Of sioh I'd break up haaf a score, 
And stay my stomach, tell I'd more." 

Then they fights, tell the Dragon es thrawed, and the 
Doctor do come agen, and they discoos as they ded afore, 
and jest after I seed waun step out, as they caalled the 
King of Egypt's daughter, but I knawed he, so I said, 
Nan! nan! I caan't lev thes quiet, I'm better spaik 
plaise sure, it aan't fitty to have sioh strams, I'm better 
not hould my tongue no longer. What! caall she a 
maiden; why, I do know he for a buddle-booy up along 
to Bal. — ^Now, do ee be quiet, Sose, says cousin Nic, titch 
pipe a few, why I tell eo ho be aunly a maiden for the 
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nonce, do ee be quiet, thee assneger, or thee'st be 
turned to doors . Aw ! well, says I, a fine passel of 
toatledum patticks they be sure enough, lev 'em maake 
haaste on : — and St George said — 

" Gentlemen and Laadies, the sport es almost ended. 
Come pay to the box, et es highly commended ; 
The box et wud spaik ef et had but a tongue, 
Come thraw in your money, and think et no wrong." 

So we gived un some coin 'caase they shudn't go away 
leary, and they singed a song weth a daance, and off they 
trampses, and us to our gaames agen. At supper, we'd 
got a squab pie and mashes of 'taties and pilchers, and 
then some curll singing, and finished weth ' Tom Toddy,' 
where waun do taake up hes cup of licker, and do put into 
et a piece of candle lighted, and his cumraades do sing, 

" Tom Toddy es come home, come home, 

Tom Toddy es come home, 

Weth hes eyes burnt, and hes nawse burnt, 

And hes eyelids burnt also. 
Tom Toddy es come home, come home, 
Tom Toddy es come home." 

And he do try and drenk up his licker in the main time, 
and depend 'pon't 'tes pure sport to see how the candle do 
flop agen hes faace, and nawse, as et be so kicklish : and et 
made me quite timersome, and I thoft I shud have 
clunked candle and all when it comed to me, and were 
in a cruel taking. Well, then we said good night'ee, 
and when we got to door, we thoft there had ben lashes 
of rain, but it were but a skew : how so be et maade the 
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rooad all sloshy and slottery, and as my coose were up 

Clodgy Laane, I were in a putty shape when I fetched 

» 

borne; and were glad to put ma head 'pon the pellows 
heere, iss fye I were; but I've ben a bit boozy sence. 
Aant Betty had a ben too forthey in teeming out her 
licker, and p'raps wor a little boozy, and she were 
found 'pon the say shooare, laid down as ef she were to 
bed, and the waater were corned up to her faace and 
flopping agen et, and she were a saying quite genteelly 
like, "Nat a drap more, nat a drap more, thankee." 
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TRAVELLER once, unto St Agnes, 'tis said, 
Game with a telescope of large dimensions, 
And to the Beacon hied ; we are not told 
Specifically, what were his intentions. 
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He hired a good St Agnes-man, though, to hear 
His telescope unto the Beacon's height ; 

And planted it upon that summit grand, 
From whence he could hehold a splendid sight. 

He took his various surveys from this spot ; 

Rechat the while in patience standing hy : 
At length he said, ''Good man, IVe seen enough, 

Perhaps, to take a peep, you^d like to try." 

''I shud indeed," the honest Reehat said, ' 

'' I never seed the like a that afore ,* 
Es ha apfiice/td thing? or es ha what 

Agin the henemy they shtU in war ? " 

** A peaceful instrument it is, good man. 

And I will put it " " Futfn ? aw deer, no ! 

Don't putt'n nowhere; ha caan'fc be better plaaced; 
' So laive un where ha es ; laiye un stand so." 
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" I mean I'll place it where you may behold 
Some distant object." — " Ohfioi f my dear man ! 

Sure I don't want to see no ohjiok, fie ; 
But shaw me somefin putty ef you oan. 

"j<n objich! that's what we do caall ould Maary, 

Becase she es so baissly hum weth we ; 
So I don't want, by coose, to see no objioh, 

But somefin jNi^^y I shud like to see.'' 

'' Well, then, I'll shew youNewlyn church/' was answered, 
'* Come, shut one eye, and with the other look, 

''And you shall plainly see the church and tower, 
As plainly as a letter in a book." 

Seehat, he gazed, and gazed, and gazed with wonder; 

"Well, can you see the church, my worthy friend j" 
*' See un } ees sure I can — ^the church, the tower, 

The waalls, the ruff, and tombstoanes without end; 

" And if I wor a tbrrable good scholard, 
I reckon I cud raid the tombstoanes too ! "•— 

£ longer pause ensued, till, tired of waiting. 
The gentlemah enquired, '' Well, won't that do ? " 

'' Hush, my dear man ! don't spaik-—hush ! hark 1 1 tell 'eo 

It wor the loyeliest toon I ever heerd. 
The organ then wor playing when you caalled me I "•— 

So spell-broke Seehat earnestly declared 111 
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TWO Coxmsh Hmere ohanoed to meet, 
Who jovial comrades onoe had been 
In the same bal; and now they greet 
Each other — ^we relate the scene : 

"What cheer? how are ee, Cappen Jan?'* 
"Braaye, thenk ee, Bechat : how art thee? " 

" Why torrable, well as I can ; 
I'm glad waonoe moore thy fieu^e to see." 

"How d'ee git on down tiieere to 'Skerby ? * 
I hear how she's a lAraayish mine :'* 

" She es, indeed, I do assure ee, 
She'll soon maake the adyent'rers shine.'* 

" How many cappens are ee, then ? ** 
"How many? tm twees we he/*' — 

" Co, now, you're jokin, Cappen Jan : " 
"No, sure I am't; come down and see." 

1 Xrwkerby, the nune of a well-known mine. 
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*' Tm cappens in that orwm o* bal I 

I waan't believe in no dch thing : "*— 
'' You may, then, Eechat, and yon ahaU, 

For I the pruff o' this will bring." 

''Co ! naame 'em, then, that I may knaw 

The sartinty of what you say : *' 
"Iss sure, I'll quickly naame 'em;— fac^/ 

Do ee think I'm roadlin, oheeld, to-day ? 

" Theere's I am 1, you oaan't deny 
That, can ee, neighbour? then do ee see, 

Cappen 0} es nothen, so says I, 
lO ay ees we must flurely be I !." 

• ■ ' 

1 The initial letter of the Ceptain's lurname. 
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ExtratUdfrm "Fenffersiok CoiOeJ'* 



WHILE the three com^amons were moralizing 
on the wickedness of the people of Exeter, 
Zacharias caught sight of a large sign-board, 
with very large letters on it, which nearly faced them 
as they came up the street,, which, after some difficulty, 
they made out to be " The Old London Inn." 
• "My gosh," said Jimmy, "that's a house, sure 
'nough, that es, ' The Ould London Inn ' ! what's that 
I wonder ? How ha' they got a public-house from Lon- 
don down heere, can ee tell, ould man ? " 

" Why I'll tell ee,'* said Uncle Will, looking very 
wise, " you see, Jimmy booy, or else you've heerd tell, 
that everything in London es very grand, an' very big, 
an' very costly, an' very ^" 

"Well, what for that?" said Jimmy, "why thee'rt 
toatlish, you." 

" Soberly ! soberly ! " said Uncle Will, " now *tes my 



^ Pengefsiok Caetle, a Cornish ,Ta1e, by W. B. Forfar. Price 
One Shilling. Neiherton, Publisher, Truro. 
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'pinion that this heere house afore mb, es 'bout the size 
of a little smaall public-house up theere, 'caaee 'tes caalled 
the ould London Inn, look see, they do build thorn big- 
ger now, man. Now I'll tell ee soas, we'll g'in here 
an' have some dennar, an' see what 'tes like, an' thatUl 
git us used to the gashly great big housen we shall bo 
fo'ced for to g'in to when we do git to the plaace hesself. 
Ss it iss or no, oumraades, says you ? " 

There being no dissenting voice, the three men walk- 
ed boldly into the broad passage of '' The Old London 
Inn," and into the first vacant room they saw, which 
happened to be the commercial room, its inmates being 
out doing with their customers. 

''This es the chaanging room, I s'poase," said Uncle 
Will, seeing a long row of hats, caps, great coats, wrap- 
pers, whips, &c., &c., hanging against the wall. '' Enack, 
Zacky, my sonny booy," continued he, as he seated 
himself on a small sofa, which his two companions cram* 
med themselves into as well, for miners are like sheep 
in this respect, they invariably sit as close together as 
they possibly can, when they are in a strange place or 
in the presence of strangers. Zacharias' knock would not 
have been attended to, in all probability, had not one of 
the female waiters seen three strange men go into the 
commercial room, which is generally considered sacred to 
the gentlemen of the road alone, and quite proper that 
it should be so, for these gentlemen are necessarily 
obliged to live so much abroad, that they are, in a groat 



meafiore, d^rWed of ihe comfbrts of home, and there- 
fore the room appropriated to them at inns should be as 
comfortable and as much like home as possible, which 
could not be the case if intruders were allowed to oocrxpy 
it alqo, indiscriminately. 

The waiter was, therefore, surprized and angry when 
she saw three such men quietly seated in the " Com-- 
mercial Room," although, when she saw that they had 
j.ammed themsdves so tightly into the small settee that 
neither of them could rise, she burst into a loud laugh, 
and asked them, much more civilly than she intended, 
what business they had there. 

" What's that to you ? " said Undo Will, "bring in 
some dennar, ef you plaise, — dash the little sait ! thee'st 
scat'n, Jimmy ! set quiet, my dear booy/' 

"You must go into another room^*' said the waiter. * 

" No ! not at all," said Uncle Will, " this heere room '11 
do well enough for we, my dear ! we ar'nt proud, mun," 

At this moment one of the Commercials eame in, and 
seeing the position of the intruders, and calculatii^ 
that there was an evening's amusement to be got out of 
them, he very kindly went to their assistance, pulled 
one of the three out of the seat, — shook hands with 
them all round, — and spoke to them as familiarly 
as if he had known them for twenty years. This 
placed our heroes more at their ease, and they told the 
gentleman who they were, and how TJncle Will had 
missed a day in his calculation, and how shocked they 
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were to see the shops open of a Suaday, so that their 
new acquaintance was now more than ever conyinoed 
that he had discovered a rich store of amusement to 
wind up the week with (for we need scarcely say it was 
Saturday after all). '' Sit down, my Mends,'' said he, 
*' and 141 see ahout the dinner ; " so they were left to them- 
selves again, while the gentleman stood at the door to 
put his brother commercials up to the dodge as they 
came in. Some of the younger ones were for asking the 
three strange Cornishmen to dine with them, but the 
elder ones said this would lead to an afternoon of fun 
and &olic, and the neglect of business ; so it was decided 
to give the men a beef steak at once to themselves, and 
then to s^nd them out to see the city, with an invitation 
to come back there again at edght o'clock to supper, and 
that ^' under boots" should be sent with them as a 
guide; so beef steaks were ordered, and some oysters^ 
which Jimmy thought were limpets, ** an' fine an' good 
wauns they are too," he said, as he divided them between 
Uncle Will and himself, Zacbarias not liking them. 
Qur three friends made an excelloxit dinner, and pro« 
mised their new acquaintance they would return again 
to supper about eight if they did not lose their way. • 

''You shall have a guide," s^d the commercial 
gentleman, ''one of the 'boots' shall go with you." 

"Maaster's maaking a mock of us, I reckon, '' said 
Uncle Will to Jimmy, in a half* whisper, " waun of hes 
boots caan't shaw us much wethout hes fut cs in un, can 
aw, you ? " * 
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^^'Howld thy UmgoB," said Jimmy, in iiie same tone, 
" he^8 gmng heasel^ I a'poase.'' 

In a abort time ''boota" made bis appearance, and 
was duly instnicted by tbe gentleman to shew tbe three 
men all that was worth seeing, and bring tiliem back at 
eight oVdooL 

At tbe appointed time they retained, qnite ddighted 
with tilieir afternoon's adventnies, which tiliey promised 
they would relate for the amusement of the gentlemen 
after sapper. 

The commercial room was tolerably fall; some were 
busy writing at small tables in different parts of the 
room, finishing up their entries for the night, or writing 
orders to their ''honseB," while one or two, and among 
them oar acquaintance of the morning, were sitting at 
the dining table indulging in a glass of " cold without," 
in which our heroes were prevailed on to join them. 

Supper was on the table at nine o'clock, cold meat 
and chicken, and a dish of beef steaks and oyster sauce. 
Our heroes preferred a hot supper to a cold one, 
and their walk having sharpened their appetites, they 
soon cleared the dish of beef steaks, and Jimmy asked 
a gentleman on the opposite side of the table to hand 
over the dish of Uimpets/ which he saw him turning 
with a ladle to ascertain what they were. 

"These ere oysters, my friend," said he, "but I 
wouldn't advise you to eat them." ' 

'' I doan't care what they are caalled," said Jimmy, 
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taking the tureen j&om the gentleman and dividing its 
contents between Uncle Will and himselfy " ef they're 
so good aq they we had for dennar, I cculd ait a bushel 
of thorn ; heere, take howld, TJnde Will." 

The gentleman who handed Jimmy the oysters was 
an inveterate practical joker, and he now saw a capital 
one in prospect, so he said to the president, that he 
would irelate a story, if agreeable to the company. Of 
course the announcement was hailed with delight; for 
they knew they should get something good from him. 

''Well! gentlemen," he began, ''I dontknow that 

the Devonshire oysters have the same effect in these 

days that they used to have when I was a boy. I remember 

some thirty years ago, I was travelling in this county 

With my father, when we stopped at Exeter for two or 

three days, — I believe at this very house, and we heard 

some very strange stories of the effect of a peculiar 
kind of oyster, found somewhere on this coast. It was 

said, that in a few hours after eating them, the person 

would so increase in size, that his clothes would split 

all around him, and he was invariably obliged to go to 

bed till new clothes could be made to fit him. One man 

increased so suddenly that his skin burst as well as his 

clothes, and all the doctor's skill could not save him, so^ 

as a matter of course, he died." 

''I have heard many cases of the same kind," said 

another gentleman, "and I never eat oysters at Ifxeter 

in consequence. I may say that I have witnessed the 
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effects of these peouliar oysters myself^ not at Rxefer, 
however, but at Barnstaple. I remember some «^lit or 
ten years ago, one dark November night, I ^ve into 
Barnstaple, late. Well ! gentiemen, I was very glad to 
bring up at ' The Blue Post,' I can tell yon, and glad 
too to And the house «11 alive, for it was getting late. 
I walked up stairs, attracted by voices on the first 
landing, and there saw the whole household collected. 
' What's the matter,' said I, ' is the roof of the house 
gone, or one of the windows blown out, or what? * ^Oh ! 
Mr. Storey,' said the landlady, coming forward, ' what 
shall we do ? there's a stout gentleman in No. 6 swell- 
ing so that he can't come out at the door, and he's get- 
ting bigger every minute.' 'Nonsense,' said I, 'lefs 
see him.' Well, gentlemen, I went into Ko. 6, and 
there he was, sure engugh. I never saw such a sight! 
and we could seoi^his buttons going crack ! crack ! as he 
increased in size. ' Get a blanket quick ! ' says I, so we 
rolled him in the blanket, and shoved him through the 
door; but it was as much as we could do. In five 
minutes more we couldn't have got him through any 
how. ' What's done it ? ' says I. ' Oysters,' says he." 

"But 'tesn't true sure 'nough, es it, I wonder?" said 
Uncle Will, who began to feel his waistcoat getting tight, 
or at least he thought so. 

"Hould tha tongue," said Jimmy, laughing, "doan't 
you bTeve it, Unde Will. They're tryin' for to fool 
us!" 



** Bing the bell, Mr. Yioo, if you please," said the 
presideziti '' we must have some more brandy and water ; 
for although I hare not eaten any oysters^ these stories 
are making me feel very queer." 

So glasses round were ordered and drank, «mid songs 
and amusing stories, but Uncle Will couldn't forget 
the oysters. ''I do think I'm swellin, you/' whispered 
ha to Jimmy, as her finished the last drop in his glass. 

''Dosn't aw be so waik/' said Jimmy. After a 
few more glasses, our heroes became rather sleepy, so 

• 

* hoots ' was called, and they were conducted to their 
hedroom — a double bedded one — for they said they 
would not be separated ; so Jimmy and Zacharias occupied 
one bed, and TJncle Will the other. Boots then took 
Uncle Will's and Jimmy's clothes under his arm, and 
quietly carried them down in the commercial room, 
as he had been directed by one of the commercials. 
He was then desired to take them to the nearest tailor's 
shop, and have them taken in considerably, and to 
bring them back with him. This was soon done, and 
the clothes were replaced very quietly in the bedroom 
of their owners, and the door locked on the outside. 

Morning dawned, and at last Uncle Will slowly opened 
his eyes and looked round the room. He then jumped 
out and went to the window to look eut, and then he 
looked in on his companions, who were still fast asleep. 

**1 may so well dress an' go down a bit, I think," 
said he, putting one leg into his.trowsers and then the 
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other. ^' Dash it/' said he, speaking aload to himself and 
palling at the trowsers, '' this es Zaoky's, I s'poaae ! 
no, 'tesn't nuther, for Zacky's es a spickedy waun/' so he 
palled again, hat it was of no ose ; the troasers would 
not go near him. *' Why whatever es the mainen' of 
it?" said he, still speaking to himself. At last the 
terrible truth flashed on his mind — ' 1%$ OpBters.* He 
tried his waistooat and the ooat. They were all consid- 
erably 'too small for him now, so he set up a dismal 
howl and called on his two friends to come and help 
him, while they, poor souls, just awake and hardly 
having time to unbutton their eyelids, were frightened 
almost out of their wits at seeing a man with the leg 
of his trowsers on only, jumping round the room like 
mad, howling and bellowing ' oysters ' at the top of his 
voice. As soon as he was sufficiently awakO) however, 
Jimmy guessed how matters stood, and said all he could 
to pacify Uncle Will; but it was of no use, for there 
was the proof staring him in the face. " Why, my 
clooas waan't go anist me, I tell thee," said he,Hrying to 
pull up his trowsers a little farther, and putting his 
waistcoat on. "Look heere! and heere! why Pm 
yards and yards bigger than I wor laast night ! Bam 
the ould oysters!" continued he, grinding his teet^ 
"I'm swellin* now, I can feel it." 

" Stop," said Jimmy, " Zacky an' I'll dress an* run 
out for the doctor; " so he commenced his toilet, but he 
hadn't gone far before he exclaimed, " why I'm so too. 
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TTnde Will ! Hes wished esn't it ? Ie7 ns see ef my oooat 
es big enough, or are us booath the saame; can ee feel 
it now, Uncle Will ? I dooan't think I'm bigger/' contin- 
ued Jimmy, " than I wor a minute ago, but I'm feeling 
fine an' big, you ; look heere. Uncle Will, why my cooat 
waan't come home by a foot or more ,- aw dear ! aw dear ! 
-what shall us do, can ee tell. Uncle Will ? " 

Jimmy was not so ontrageous as Uncle Will, but he 
felt it was all up with them unless they could have speedy 
relief; so Zacharias, who was by this time fully equip- 
ped, was desired to go and get a doctor, two if he could, 
as soon as possible ; but, to their utter dismay, the door 
was locked, and so he could not get out. 

They thumped and kicked the door with all their 
might, and bawled as loud as they could, but no one came 
for some time^ although they thought they heard the 
noise of voices and' laughter outside. This was dread- 
ful, for every minute seemed an hour to the poor suffer- 
ers, who fancied themselves rapidly increasing in size, 
and, perhaps^ before assistance arrived, they would be 
swollen to such a size that they would not be able to 
get out at the door, so, to keep it down as much as possible, 
they took the most violent exercise their bedroom would 
admit of, sometimes jumping, sometimes tui^iing head 
over heels, and sometimes trying a hitch ; in this state 
they were kept for at least a quarter of an hour, which 
seemed to them, poor souls, an age. At last the door 
was opened, and several persons came to know what 
was the matter. 
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"Send for the doctor, do!" add Undo Will, "else we 
shall be splet/' and away he went again head over he^, 
and Jimmy after him, to the infinite amusement of the 
assembled household, who had all, by this time, been let 
into the secret At length a sedate looking personage 
entered the room, with spectacles on and a broad brim- 
med hat, (who was no other than the practical joker 
who planned the trick in disguise). 

" Stop this noise/' said he, very sedately, " who wants 
the doctor here?" 

"We do, phase jour worship," said Will, coming 
forward, pulling Jimmy with him, " aw ! Haaster Doctor, 
can ee cure the oyiters, can ee? " 

"What do you mean?" said the doctor, pretending 
not to understand. 

" Why we have b^ aiting oysters, an' we're swell- 
ing, caan't eeseeit?" » 

" Oh ! I see," said the pretended doctor, " you've been 
eating too many of the Devonshire oysters; I'll soon 
cure you if you'll follow my prescription, provided the 
disease has not already taken too deep root." 

" Aw my dear ! we'll do anything, waan't us Jim- 
myr 

"When did you partake of the poisonous fish.^" 
said the doctor deliberately^ not noticing Uncle Will's 
remark. 

"I do no more knaw than a cheeld," said XTnde 
Will, very gravely. "I do knaw that 'twor 'pon a 
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Sundaji" said he> at length, after deliberating for some 
time, " what's to-day, doctor ? *' 
'' This is Sunday^" said the doctor. 
"Aw! then 'twor laast Sunday, I s'poas," said he,. 
" an' we ben slaipin* a week have us ! dear lor ! no won- 
der for us to be swelled sure 'nough. Aw, dear Maaster 
Doctor, can ee cure us or caan't ee ! tell us do, an' put 
us out of pain." 

''If you've been a whole week in this state with-? 
out being attended to," said the doctor, '' I fear your case 
is almost hopeless, but I will do my best." 

''Aw! we're dead men, Jimmy, I can see that, 
caan't you, my sonny booy ? " said TJncle Will, shaking 
his head. 

" Iss," said Jimmy, " I b'l'eve our time es short, 
Uncle Will, an' wished too for to come up here and die 
among stranyars. Zacky, boay, thee must stop here 
till the berren es ovver." 

" Aw ! " said Zacharias, leaning on Jimmy's shoulder 
and bursting into a flood of tears, ''what shall I do? 
what shall I do ? " 

This outburst of feeling on the part of poor Zacharias, 
touched the hearts of the assembled household, and the 
doctor thought it time to put a stop to the joke, which 
had now taken a serious turn. So he ordered.two large 
blankets to be brought, and desired the men to be rolled 
up in them, and then thrown on the floor and rolled 
from one end to the other, until every one in the.roor 
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was qnite ezhatisted with rolling and baghing, which 
they oould not suppress, notwithstanding the distressing 
grief of poor Zacharias, who remained sitting on the 
bed, with his hands Jbefore his eyes, rolling from side to 
side and crying bitterly. 

When the two men in the blankets had been rolled 
sufficiently, in the doctor's opinion, they were placed 
on the beds, in the blankets, to rest a little, and water 
was sprinkled over their faces to revive them ; for they 
were by 'this time thoroughly exhausted. In the 
meantime ' boots ' had taken away their blothes, which 
had been pulled off before they were put into the blan- 
kets, and, while the rdling was going on, the tailor 
was busy undoing what he had done the night before, 
and the clothes were again replaced in the room. 

When the poor fellows were a little revived, a glass 
of brandy was given to each of them, and they were 
pronounced cured, the truth of which they were desired 
to test by trying on their clothes again, which, of course, 
fitted them now as well as ever they did, which is not 
saying much, perhaps; but no Bond Street dandy could 
be more pleased with a suit of clothes from the es- 
tablidhmont of his west-end tailor, than were these poor 
men with their's that day. They overwhelmed the 
pretended doctor with thanks, and Jimmy, before the 
doctor was aware, took him up in his arms and carried 
him round the room like a child, exclaiming, *' Aw my 
d«ar! what shall us do for ee, doctor? anything you 
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mind to^ awnly say the word ; shall us fight anybody 
for ee, or wrastle, or anything ? " 

However, the doctor assured them he only required 
their thanks, and they all went down stairs together, 
and did ample justice to a substantial breakfast, which 
the commercial gentlemen insisted on giving the three 
men, free of expense ; for the joke had passed off 
entirely to their satisfaction, and they were determined 
to make the sufferers some amends. 
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BeUcem Betty Pemtnm and Sally Tr&mhath. 

BETTY. — Good ebenin, Sally, what are ee ftissen 
about un, cheeld ? 

/S»%.— FuBsen ! "Why I'm hurried out o' jny life, 
mooast. My maid Maary, she's maazed to have waun 
of thaise heere g'eat Crinolings to put up under her 
frock, to maake un stick out, like the maid 'Liza Ben- 
netts' s, and I caan't 'bide to see sich g'eat ugly things, 
nor I caan't 'ford it nuther. I do wish mooast that* my 
ould man never got in grass cappun at oall, for the maid 
have ben plaguen my life out ever sence. Laast week 
she wanted a new frock and bunnet, to go to Helston 
Flurry Day ; and now she do want thaise g'eat hoops 
and traade, to do them up agin Whitsun Monday, to ^o 
to Gwennap Pit. Loar ! I caan't stay in the house weth 
her, for she do upset everything. 

Betty. — I wud give her a good scatten, ef I was 
you, Sally. 

Sally. — Scatten! what good will that do her? She'll 
aunly git in the coarner, and sulky for days and days 
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'bout it. I've tried and tried to' taalk her out of it, 
but I caan't. She do want to git in fine company, she 
said, and said I, ' Iss, to maake a wuss fool of thyself 
than thee art a'ready.' Like the maid 'Liza Bennetts, 
when her faather got in Cappun, she was jist the^saame ; 
her mother dressed her up like a poppit-shaw, and sent 
her off to tay weth some moore maidens, so proud as 
Lucifer. And when she was goin' away, her mother 
said, 'Mind thce'st spaik to them theere, dosn't stay 
theere weth thy mouth shut, say somcfin, like the rest 
of them.' ' Iss, so I will,' said she. So she was setten 
among them for a longfal time, never spaiken, fpr she 
cudn't cut it up like they ; at laast she thoft 'pon her 
mother's words, and thoft she must say somefin in this 
fine company. So she said to a nice young wumman 
what was by her side, says she, ' Ded your mother ever 
have any cheldum?' '"Why, Loar! iss to bo sure,* 
said the young wumman, ' how shud I be heere else ? * 
' Aw how stupid I am,' said she, ' I do main your grand- 
mother.' So that, you knaw, was wuss than ever, and 
they oall beginned to laugh 'pon her, and she's often 
hailed about it now. 

J9tf^^y.— "Well, her brother Jack cs mooast about so 
bad; for he said t'other day, to some moore booys, 
' Look ! see Jack Jose's cat fighten weth our cat, and 
pullen the feathers out of her.' And when the booys 
laughed 'pon un, he said, ' I do main puUcn the wool 

out of her.' And his mother es oaFays swaggeren away 

i3 
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about her cheldomy and tellen people that they have 
call of them got two whit' aharts apiece, — *i*«, two 
iphif shorts apiece.^ And IVe heerd them say that when 
they ftist corned heere they hadn't hardly got a rag to 
their backs. Doan't ee say that I towld ee a word 
about it. 

Sally. — No ; but noane of them am't haaf baaked ; 
for the biggest booy went to the butcher's shop t'other 
day, and axed for two pound of liver, oall fat and no 
booane ; and another day he went to shop and axed for 
a pint of vinegar, and when the shopkeeper towld un 
'twas sour, he wudn't have it, — no, nor dedn't nother. 

Betty, — Well, I b'lieve they are oall of them quite 
soft, for I heerd my owld man say t'other day that the 
huntsmen went off to hunt the fox, and the fox runned 
away from them, and they dedn't knaw whichey way 
he went, for theere was two rooads theere wheere they 
lost un. So waun of them rod' up and seed their booy 
George up 'pon top of the hill, and the gen'lefman rod' 
up to un and said ' Ded ee see a fox go along heere, my 
lad ? ' And the owld booy sticked up, and insteed of 
sayen fitty, *Iss,' or 'No,' he said, 'What! a little 
thing like a dog ? ' * Yes,' says the gen'leman, 'caase he 
thoft the booy had seed un. 'Was a black weth sweat,? ' 
says he. 'Tes,' says the gen'leman. 'Little ears 
pricked up ? ' ' Yes.' ' Eunnen long 'pon fewer legs ? ' 
'Yes.' 'His belly touchen the ground?* 'Yes.' 
' Little sharp nawse ? ' ' Yes.' ' G'eat long bushy tail ? ' 
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'Yes/ 'No/ said tht owld booy, 'I never seed on at 
oall/ So the gen'leman ^up and gove un a tidy Hoss 
-whippen, and sarve un right too. 

Sally.'^Well, their biggest maid, when she corned 
home from Lunnon that theere time, was so big in her 
ways that everybody was loffen to heear her cutten of 
it up so. ' Yes, I be,' says she, insteed of sayen, 'Iss, 
I am.' And they do say that she had a letter from her 
sweetheart waun day, and she axed her maaster to put 
some wool ip hes eers when he read un to her 'caase he 
shudn't hear. And her mother, weth oall her swaggeren, 
lost herself waun day. 

£eUf^. — ^Iss, I've heerd of that.. That was when 
she went to Lunnon that theere time to see the biggest 
maid, wasn't .it. 

SaUf/. — Iss, sure; she went there 'pon the Friday, 
'caase her owldest dafter's cheeld was goen to be christ- 
ened 'pon the Sunday. So 'pon the Saturday they^ot 
moaken the christenen caake, and they wanted some 
curran's, and goodness, and a power of traade to go in 
this fine caake; and her dafter had her hands in the 
daugh, so she says to her mother, says she, ' Bun out 
and git the curran's and traade, will ee ? ' * Iss sure/ 
says she ; so off she runned wethout a bunnet up. Well, 
she boft the things, and went runnen off home to her 
dafter's agen, as she thoffc, but she must have gone up 
the wrong street, or somefin, for she lost herself; and 
theere she wor, rtumen 'bout Lunnon 'Sh Town in a 
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fine flus and por sure 'nough, wethout a bnnnet up to 
her, and she cudn't think 'pen her dafter's 'rections at 
oall. At laast a Perliceman seed what soort of a stew 
Bhd wor in, mnnen 'bout jist near maazed, wethout her 
bunnet, ^nd he went to her and said, ' What's the mat- 
ter, missus?' 'Matter!' says she, 'matter 'nough I 
b'lieve, I'm lost, I am/ 'Where do you want to go 
to ? ' says he. ' To my dafter's,' says she. * Have you 
the address ? ' says he. ' Dress ! ' says she, ' I'm drest 
up fine 'nough for a Saturday, blaw, oall but my bon- 
net.' ' But,' says the perliceman, ' doan't ee knaw the 
street ? ' ' Street ! ' says she, ' iss, 'tes this heere street ; 
laistways 'tes like un, weth llousen boath sides, and 
every heere and theere a g'eat shop, and a lot of iron 
posses stieked in the ground, weth glass lanterns 'pon 
the tops of them.' 'Well,' said the perlice, 'do ee 
knaw the number of the house?' 'Iss,' says she, 
' theere's six rooms in un, three downstairs and three 
up, besides a linhay roof, back-kitchen, and a pure tidy 
size little spence, ^nd there's a little brass hammer, like, 
hanged up to the fore door to knack weth, insteed of 
knac^en weth your knuckles.' At laast the perliceman 
dedn't knaw what to do, and he axed her if she cud 
mind wheere she corned from. 'Iss,' said she, 'I comed 
from Talley warren Street, ovver to Camborne '8h Town.' 
' Then,' said he, ' your best plan will be to* go back 
agen, I'll conduct you to the Paddington Staation.' 
'Well,' said she, 'I'll go hoine, for I've got money 
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'nongh in my pocket, I reckon, for that job; I shall he 
yery much obliged to ee if you'll Bhaw me the Staation, 
and I am't afeard bnt what thee*st conduct thyself fitty, 
heere in the oppen street. Aw dear me/ said she, 'I'm 
in a booil of sweat, and my poor dafter will be fretten 
'bout me, and thinken I'm lost, or killed, that I knaw/ 
At laast they got to the Staation, and then she towld 
the perliceman that if he seed her dafter Maary goen 
about hunten for her, for to tell her that she was gone 
home, and that she was goen to ride call the way weth- 
out a bunnet, and to send her box to her at waunce. 
Howsomeyer, she comed home call right, and broft the 
groceries and that weth her, and catchfid a pure cowld 
in her chacks and eers, and 'twas that maade her so 
deef. 

Xetty. — ^Well, of coose we caan't help thinken 
'bout sich things as that, when we do see them comen 
out so grand, and taalken so fine in their way, callen 
everything by new naames and call like that. 

8ally. — I've heerd them say that they caan't caall 
nothen by his fitty naame now. They do caall cabbage, 
and licks, and taties, and parsley, and call the garden 
stuff — vegetables^ the saame as gentry do. And what 
dost a think, I seed them in through the winder t'other 
day aiten fish and taties weth a knife and for]^! 

J9tf^^y.— "Well, I'd sooner ait it weth my mouth. 

Sally.'. — Dear me! how sharp you are, am't ee? 
But you do knaw what I do main. And insteed of 
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peelea ithe taties after they wor boiled, they peded 
them when they wor raw, and boiled them arterwards. 

B$tly. — ^They do say, too, that the booy Bill was 
sent off weth a tatie pasty for his faather's denner, 
and afore he got to Bal he turned to and ait the pasty, 
and then heeded away, caase they shudn't find un. So 
Cappen Jan got vexed, and went stroathen home in a 
fine por, and pitched to blaw up Susan ; and when she 
towld un that the booy Bill tooked his pasty to un, he 
went off so vexed as fire, and found Bill heeden away 
under a skew tree, and a tooked howld of un by the 
scruff and haalled un out, and then pulled his eers so 
long as beagle's eers. So the booy runned off and went 
to Plymouth, and 'listed for a sodger, to play a brass 
musick in the sodger's band. And when they axed un 
if he Qud play at oall, he said, ' Iss, I canjist near play 
waun hemn tune.' 'But ded ee ever play a brass 
musick ? ' said a man to un. ' 'So,' said he, ' but a man 
what do Uve two or three doors from my first cousin 
can play purty, and I have heerd un lots of times, and I 
knaw I cud larn to play "0 that'll be joyful" very 
soon;' So after oall he was put for a reg'lar sodger. 
And his faather and mother caan't abide to heer any- 
body spaik about he, 'caase he edn't grand 'nough for 
they now. He wanted to come home laast summer, 
and they wudn't lev un to. 

SaUy. — They do say that Bam Jory is gone farmer 
sence he got that sturt. 
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Betty. — Iss cheeld, and a pnrty farmer he es, sa 

they say. ^Ee boft; some layen bins when he fast went 

*pon the farm^ and a man towld nn that if he left their 

eggs in the nist, and put baarley grains round 'em, that 

the hins wud lay two eggs a day ; so he left the eggs 

stay, and put the baarley round, but the hins, instead 

of laying twice a day, got scrablen out after the baariey, 

and fighten for it like mad, and brok' every e^^ nist 

egg and oall. And waun day he went out to milky, 

and dedn't knaw nothing 'bout it, and a pulled the poor 

little heifer's tiddies so hard that she turned round and 

bulked un in the side, and upset oall his milk; and now 

she waan't; ley nobody come neast her hardly. 

Sally. — Well, when they do try to go above other 
people they are sure to maake a mucker of it, and then 
they are laughed 'pon and taalked 'bout by every- 
body. 

Betiy. — Thee'st had a letter from thy booy Jimmy, 
laast week, hastn't a. 

Sally, — Iss, and he's gitting on very well out theere 
to Austrillia too \ but th^ere's no pride nor no swaggeren 
about he, and he have got millyons of pounds wuth of 
gould too, so a do say. 

Betty. — ^Arrah ! you doan't say so. I shud love to 
heear his letter reed, I shud. 

SaMy* — "Well, 1 got un in my pocket, and I'll read 
ua to ee. 
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JIMMY'S LETTER. 

Gotdd diggenS; 

Milbourne, Aostrillia, 

December 25^ 1864. 

My dear &ther and mother and sister, 

I now take up my pen to rite you these here 
few lines, hoppen to find you all in good health, as it 
leaves me at present, thank God for it. My dear father 
and mother, i suppose you are now gitting your flesh 
,and puddens out of the crock to put 'pon the platters, 
and I am going to bed, because it is 12 a clock by night 
here with me. I was going to rite in the forenoon, but 
i thot i wud lev it 'till you had all your dome, and 
flesh, and tates, and puddens out smoken 'pon the table, 
and i hop you will all enjoy it; and i hop the maid 
Mary is a good maid to har mother. I have had a lot 
of my cumrades here carrowsen away all day ; and we 
had a piece of a ded cow and the leg of a ded pig wlmt 
was killed 8 months ago, for our dennars ; ef you doan't 
knaw what i do mean i'U tell you. We do call beef a 
piece of a ded cow, 'caase a tes you knaw; and the 
other was a whoppen great salted leg of pork. "Well, 
we tucked into it in good earnest, and then had powers 
of fnrren fruits and grog and trade after it, and passed 
so good a Chrismas day as wo cud you knaw: I am 
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gitien on very ^e\l herO) and in a few more mnnths i 
eliall come home so rich as the inges, if i doan't git 
Tubbed. I got a pure tidy little sturt t'other day : i wor 
^ggen away like fire, and all to wonoe throd my pick 
right slap in a nugget of clean gould moast, about so big 
es my vist. When i do come home i shall buy a publick 
house, and i shall git marrid to some purty lookin young 
wumman, what can play dancin tunes 'pon a pianey ; 
and i shall buy a purtey pianey for her, and dress her 
up so smart as fire, and make her play in the biggest 
room in the house every night ; and if that waant draw 
custom i doan't knaw what will. I have boft a purty 
new suit of cloase to come home in — a blew trowsers, 
and brown coat, and rud waistcoat with scores of purl 
buttons all ovver un, and a purty green and pink neck 
hankercher, a yaller billycock hat, and a neat little pair 
0^ bpots with lots of hoals and work 'bout the top part 
of them, and brass hoals to lace them in, and small hobs, 
not cues, and plates in the bottoms of them ; so i shall 
look like a gentleman in they there cloase, and my 
hands will be got so fine as a lady's hands gin i git home 
^9 ould Englant. I boft a bunnet for the maid Mary 
too — a beautiful one, quite neat : the foar part es bright 
blue, and the hinder part, what they do call the crown 
I reckon, es a sparklen yaller, with a pink baw behind, 
and a green baw before, and a little rud ruff all round, 
r shall bring home a bag full of defferunt sorts of furren 
things. My dear father and mother and sister, i am got 
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Blaipey: give my kind love to TJnkel Jan and Aant 
Mary, and Cozen Bill, and except the same from me, 

JAMES PENSTRAZE. 
Gh)d blessy all. Good night. 

Bettff. — That's a very purty letter, Thee'st be purty 
and proud when he do come home, I reckon. He was 
alles a good scholard, and a very study booy too he was, 
and now he've made his fortin; I never had sich luck 
with my booy. 

Salltf, — How is thy owld man to-day? 

Betty. — ^Very bad, sure 'nough ; a lot wusser. He 
axed me to git a bit of mutton for un t'other day, and 
when I got it a cudn't touch a screed of it. 

Sdllff.'-*13iB appetite es bad, I s'poase? 

Betty, — ISo, he have got a good appetite, but a very 
poor stomach to mait. Caan't ait nothing hardly. He 
thoft he was a dyen laast week, and sent me away down 
street to buy a book for to 'pent by; so I went and 
towld the man that I wanted a book for Jan to 'pentbyi 
80 he sowld me waun for a shillen ; and I can reed very 
well you knaw, and Jan is a good hand to 'splain any- 
thing; so I beginned to read to un a few words to a 
time, and Jan 'splainedit. Waun paart was, ' Maake 
ready.' 'Ah,' said Jan, 'that's a good book, Betty: 
the mainen of it es, maake ready to prepare for death, 
agin the g'eat and laast day. Bead a bit moore, Betty.' 
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Then I reed the next word, 'twas 'Present.' 'Ah, 
there 'tes/ says Jan, ' Maake ready to prepare thyself 
agin the laast day, to present, that es to stand before 
the g'eat judge. Iss, 'Maake ready,' 'Present.' Go 
on, Betty.' Then I reed the next word, 'Fire.' So 
^pon that Jan got yezed, and singed out, ' Why dam 
thee, Betty, thee'st got an owld war Jbook.' And a was 
vexed with me for buyen sich a book, and 'twas the 
man's fau't what I boft un of; so I took un to un agen 
and had my money, and Jan was finely hurried 'bout 
et. He es so taisy as a cat, I doan't knaw what to do 
to un. 

Salfy. — 'Tes very plaguen to a body when they are 
so taisy weth their sickness, edn'tet ? 

Bettif, — Iss, but I shudn't oaare a souse ef my booy 
Sam was home, but now I've got et oall myself. 

Sallf/. — Wheere es Sam now, un ? 

£eU^. — ^Why he's in Brummagem, a plaace wheere 
they do maake rozerses and scissorses, cheeld. 

SdOjf. — Why, that edn't Brummagem at oall. The 
right naame of the plaace es Barmagom. 

Betty. — ^Aw, es et? Well, that's near enough for 
me, oheeld. Well, as I was goen to tell ee, ef the booy 
Bam was home we cud move un aisyer too, and put 
the pultices up to hes knee better, the two of us cud« 
Theere's nothen better than pultices for im. Cappen 
Pearce broft down some stuff to un in a baason laast 
week*— a oaalled et jilley, or somefen like that, I reoknn 
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'Twas zackly like glue, awnly 'twas yaller, and you 
cud see light through et moast. But loar ! I 'nointed 
hes knee and 'nointed un weth et, and a dedn't rise a 
bit; so 'esterday a wanted to send some more of et 
down, and I towld un 'twadn't no good, for I 'nointed 
his knee weth et a passel of times and et dedn't rise a 
bit : so a said 'twas to ait, and a sent down some more^ 
and we put a bit in our mouths, and the minit 'twor 
'pon our tongues et turned to waater, and theere wasn't 
a bit of nothen left to chow, nor a bit of savour nor 
taste in et, awnly 'twas a bit sweety like, so I thrawed 
et in the pig's tub. « 

8allt/* — What's the booy Sam doen in Barmagom, un ? 

£eitff. — ^Doen ? Why he es in a g'eat shop wheere 
they do milt iron, and maake et run about like waater 
a'mooast, so a do say ; and a do git roa^d mooast some- 
times weth the g'eat fires what they do maake to milt 
the iron. His fangens es better than they was home 
heere, but a wud sooner be home so a do say, and I 
b'lieve bis maaster have wished he never went away 
at oall. 

SaUtf* — ^Well, what ded a go away for? 

£&tti/. — 'Twas his maaster's fau't, for a towld un 
waun moornen that a must turn a g'eat laarge pile of 
dung before lev work, and Sam said, ' I caan't do that 
g'eat waun iji a day.' So said he, ' Iss you can ; taake 
a good forecast, that's haafe of the work/ So when a 
went out to caall the men home to denner, Sam was 



setten 'pon the pile of dung; and a said to un, * Why 
thee hastn't done a stroke of work for the day.' 'IssI 
hare/ says Samj ' I've done haaf of et.' ' Thee'rt a 
liard/ says he, ' thee hasn't touched et.' 'Thee'rt an* 
other,' says Sam, * I have. Thee'st towld line that ef 
I tooked a good forecast 'twas haaf of the work, so I've 
ben forecasten 'till now, and I'll do the other haaf in 
the artemoon.' So 'pon that hes maaster got in a pure 
way, and beginned to shaw off before the other men, 
and Sam thrawed his pick and showl 'pon hes showlder, 
and piked off, and dedn't go neast nn no moore tell he 
went for the few shellin what was oomin to un. 

Salkf, — I wonder how Aant Susan and Aant £etty 
will git on ovver to Magistraates' Mitten to-morraw ? 

Bitty. — Aw, bad enough, I reckon; and I hop* 
that AaBt Susan will git sarved out for her rigs : she's 
alles faallen out weth her neighbours, and the fust word 
es * m tear- thy sawl out,' and then to claw howld of 
their keps, and tear them in lembs and jiappots. So she 
must think that a wumman's kep es her sawl. 

Sally. — ^Iss, that's alles the coose of her ; and she 
do glaaze 'pon ee jist like an owld witch too ; and her 
head do look the same as ef a had wored out three or 
fowr bodies; and 'tes nothen but spite what do maake 
her look like et. I do wonder that her owld man doan't 
kill her a'mooast when a do git in hes tantrums, for a 
was in the kidiey wink drinkeh t'other day, and some- 
body towld un about et, and a got vip and chaliensed to 
fight unJn a minit. 
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BiUff, — ^They do say that her owld man es drank 
mooast erery night. 

j8n0%. — ^Iss, BO a es ; a was carred past our house 
laast Saturday night as drank as a pig; and the poor 
men what carred an was fo'ced to pat. on down 'gen the 
end of our turf rick, and theere a wor screechen and 
hoUen out, * I've lost my mouth speech, — ^I'm dead, — 
car me home, — I've lost my mouth' speech'; and it 
frightened us oall out of oar senses. Aw, theere's the 
hooy Dick comen. I sent un down to shop for a few 
arrants. WeU, Dick, hast a got the things ? * Iss, all 
but the soap/ How hasn't a broft the soap, un ? * Doan't 
knaw.' Dedn't Missus Tucker give thee no message, 
un? 'No, but she towld me to tell ee that she wud 
send et ovver to-morraw moamen.' Aw, Tery .well* Dick, 
thenk ee, I'll give thee a hapney when I do find six- 
pence. Well, I must be gone home, Betty, to go to 
bed, for I shall have to git up eerly enough in the 
mooamen, for a maason es cotfien to put the hellens 'pon 
the house, whecre they blawed off that theere time, 
and I've got a score thro't too. 

Bettif, — ^Well, doan't ee knaw what will cure thy 
thro't, un ? 

Sally. — ^No, dost thee ? 

Bettff. — ^Iss, theere's lots of things what will cure 
ee; but the be^t of them es the sleeve of a man's shart 
put all round thy neck, weth a arm in un. 

iSa%.— «Aw ! aw ! that's a pure thing agen, ha, ha^ 
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ba. Thee hastn't forgot to jokey nn, weth all thy 

trouble? 

£$ttff. — No, what'8 the use to be bo doU and ugly, 
^ I shud die like that, I reckon, bo good night to ee. 
I Sallff. — Good night. 



GLOSSARY. 



Aant, mint. 

Abide, hear, put up with, 

Afeer'd, rfraid, 

Aieh, each, 

AisCy etue, 

Aitt Aiting, eat, eating, 

Aketha, quotha, 

All'ays, allees, always, 

Araa, an exclamation, 

Arrants, errands, 

Arter, qfter, 

Atburt, thurt, athwart, across, 

Attle, rubbish, 

Awnly, only. 

Ax, ask, 

Baald, beaten, 

Baan*t, be not, am not. 

Backleti back yard, 

Baids, beads. 

Baistly, dirty. 

Bait, beat. 

Bftl, a mine, 

Bazam, the red heath broom, 

Benin, funeral, 

Blaw, believe, 

Blaw, blow. 

Boft, bought, 

Bowld, bold. 

Braave, very, also used to express 
the superlative degree, braave 
and bloodyi very bloody! a 



braave catch of fisb, a good 
catch; a braave size, rather 
large. 

Braavc'looking, good looking, 

Brath, broth, 

Broft, brought, 

Bucca, a goblin, a scarecrow, 

Buddie, machine for dressing tin, 

Bufflebead, blockhead. 

Bulk, to butt with the horns, 

Bussa, a coarse earthenware pot, 

Caan*t, cannot, 

Cappun, captain, 

Chacks, cheeks. 

Chackin, choking, 

Chait, cheat, 

Cheeld, child. 

Cbeeld vean, little child, used 

also as a term of endearment 

among grown persons. 
Chow, chew. 
Chucklehead, stupid. 
CXevd'O^ excellent, perfect, aan" 

plete, at once. 
Clemb, climb. 

Clever, all right, in good health, 
Clome, earthenware. 
Clout, a blow. 
Cluoky, squat, stoop. 
Clunk, swallow. 
Condudles, performances. 
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Coortlnti eurUhu. 
Goose, course, coarte, 
Coostom, a tmall quantity rf'raw 

spirit, 
Cralm, cream. 
Croom, erumb. 
Cruddley, curdling. 
Cur]], caroU 
Cussn't, cannot. 

Daioent, decent, 

DaSI, deal. 

Dafter, daughter* 

Daugli, dough, 

Deef, deqf. 

Disk, desk, 

Dosn't, do noL 

Dree, three, 

Dree?er, driver, 

Dxesser, stand for earthenware, 

EdnH, is not. 
'£e, ye, you, 
EerUi, earth, 

TtMt,feast, 

Fang, to recei9e,to take up money. 

Fangens, wages. 

"F tot, fair, 

Fitty, proper, 

Flurry-Day, Flora day. An OM* 

nual festival at Hehton, 
Foaoli, piwft, kuetiom 
Fo'ced, forced, ohilged, 
Fuggan, a (oA* with raieine, 3fo» 
Fttr,/«r. 
Furder,/t(r/Aer. 
Funn,yonR* 
FvLTtintforeign, 
TvMi, first. 

Gad, a muUng tool. 



Oallisli, gallows, 

6asli]y, ghastly, dismal. 

Gee, give. 

Glaaing, staring. 

Goodness, fat, lj;c., for making 

pastry, 
Gosan, nUneralized earth* 
QrtanmeTt grandmother. 
Grass, tu^jaee sf the earth. 
Gnicle, grin, 
Grawed, grown, 

Haaf, haV. 

Haggel, hawthorn berries. 

Haps, hasp, a fastening, 

Hayage, lineage. 

Haw], hole. 

Heed, hide, conceal, 

Hellene, slates for roq/lng, 

Hobban. cake with raisins, 

Howld, hold, 

Housen, houses. 

Hum, home. 

Ingun, inyun, engine, 

Iss, yes, 

Jaallen, walking, 

Jowds, pieces, . 

Keenly, kindly, 
Kep, cap. 

Kibble, a mining bucket. 
Kiddlywink, tavern. 
Knack, knock, 
Knawed, knew. 

Laid, lead, guide. 
Lain, lean. 
Lam, learn, 
Leary, empty, 

Lerrspin, large, straggling, ttn- 
tidy* 
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Liard, liar, 

Linhay, shed. 
Lode, vein rf ore, 

LoOi looth, sheltered, 

Mabjer» ka^-grewn/owL 
Mail, meal, 
Maily, wtealy, 

Mait, flwa<. 

Mashesi eonsiderabte number. 

Maygames, nonsense. 

Mazed, mad, 

Mac^geny pattickyiioity, froufri^. 

Midjans, small frdgments. 
Milt, me/f. 
Mitting, fiMtflln;, 
Mitting-house, a dissenting 

fhapel. 
Mnndio, iron pyrites. 

Nat 1I0IO* 

Naoken, kerehieff^ 
Nawse, nose. 
Neest, near, 
Noan8,/or the occasion, 
Norra, norry, neither, 
Nuther, neither. 

Oft, ought. 
Gold, old. 

Pair, a gong (/ men, 
Passel, parcel. 
Ttttdckt'smyfelloWffool, 
Pellaa, naked oats, 
Pellaw, pillow, 
Pileher, pilchard. 



Plaise, please. 
Planchen, plankedjioor, 
Plof^, weU-condUioned. 
Plamp, pump, 
Pooten, thumping. 
Tot, fius, bother. 
Posses, posts. 
Prinked, bedecked. 
Puss, purse. 
Putty, pretty, 

Quaarters, quarters, lodgings, 
Queeled, rolled in a smaU com- 
pass, 
Quotted, squatted. 

Aabbat! adrabbat! anexclam- 

ation ef displeasure, 
Rawse, rose. 

Roadling, incoherent, wandering. 
Row], ro^/. 
Roserses, razors, 
Rozay, Erasmus. . . 
Rub, rob, 
Rnd, rid, red. 
Ruff, rorf. 

Sait, seal. 

Sartin, certain. 

Sanre, serve. 

Say, sea. 

Scale, seald. 

Scat, broken, a Uoia. 

Scons, ifowjfoor. 

Sorouging, serambling* ' 

Scute, to repair the soles rf boots 

or shoes. 
Seed, seen, saw, 
S}isML%shaUnet, ' 
Sbaape, meet, dirty. 
Sbart, sUrt. 
Shewed, shewn. 
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Sbow], thoVBl, 
Shut, tkooL 
Sight, a greai quaniity. 
Sm, Mil. 

Simmee, Htming to me, 
Simming, teemhig. 
Skew, a slight thotoer, 
Skow Tree, Elder tree, 
Slaip, sleep. 

Slocked, enticed, trapped, 
Slottery, muddy, dirty weather, 
Snoff, sn%f, 
Soas, an exclamation, 
Sodger, soldier, 
Spenoe, a cupboard, 
Sperrits, spirits, boldness, 
Spickedy, spotted. 
Spurtieles, spectacles, 
Stail, steal. 
Stank, tread, 

Starry-gazy pie, a pie made qf 
fish, with the heads protruding, 
Staw], stole, 
Steaye, to fell. 
Stomps, stosnping mills, 
Stnm9, falsehoods, 
Stroathen, striding along, 
Stroil, weeds, 
Stuffled, stifled. 
Sturt^ a start qf good luck, 

Taiiy, teasy. 
Tantrums, vagaries. 
Tarring, struggling, 
Taties, tates, potatoes, 
Tay, tea. 

Teem, draw or pour out. 
Teeming-time, twilight* 



Tender, waiier. 

Thicky, that, 

Thof, thwgh. 

Thoft, thought. 

Thust, thirst, 

Tiddies, teats. 

Tinged, tied, fastened. 

Tokened, directed, 

Tot\ith,fooluh, 

Towse, noisy talk, 

Traade, et^ qf any kind. Poor 
traade, poor stugs a b6dy of 
traade, a great many things ; 
Doctor's traadea»Ay«tc. 

Trapesed, walked, lolled along* 

Trem, to beat, chastiH, 

Tummals, AfOjpf , large quantities, 

Up-Boud'n, upset it* 

\i»teB,fisU, 

Waan't, will not, 

Wann, one* 

Waunoe, once, 

Weered, wore. 

Whim, a capstan worked by 

horse, eteam, or water power, 
Whit, white* 
-Whop, blow, 
Willd, wild* 
Winder, window. 
Wished, miserable, dreary, 
Worn't, ipas not. 
Wuss, wust, worse, worst* 
Wust, will, wiU. 
Wuth, worth. 
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